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PREFACE 


of the iViitiircs of the Smtimer Seminar in Arabic 
and Islamic Studies, held at Princeton University every 
lliirdl year, is a series of lectures by eminent specialists in 
Semitic philology and other subjects contiguous to the Arabic 
and Islamic fields. Hie interest aroused by these lectures es- 
tended beyond the members of the Seminar and attracted a 
number of otlier scholars and cultivated lay men and women 
from the metropolitan area and the neighborhood. Several 
individuals expressed the wish tiiat these lectures l>e com¬ 
piled and published in book form, so that their contribution 
misht be £ ha red by a wider circle of interested people ivho 
could not, of ncccMity, attend the Seminar, 

The present book represents a popular adaptation of the 
majority of the lectures delivered at the third Summer Semi¬ 
nar, whicli washeUl in Tin- tlemand for the publication 
of these kcturci) in f»ok form seemed urgent enough in 1941. 
Now it is more impelling than ever. The present global war 
has made the Arab and Islamic world, from North Africa to 
tilt eastern limit? of Persia (clumsily dubbed “the Mitldle 
East”), of major intercsit to tlie United Nations. 

In the following pages the reader is introduced to the 
wealtli and diversity of Arab history' and thought, its cul¬ 
tural development mid permanent contribution to the world, 
particularly the West. 

In the introductory chapter. Profesiior Philip K. Hitt! of 
Princeton 1 hiiversify survey? the entire fieUl of Arabic and 
Islamic Studies in the United States, as well as fhr impor¬ 
tance of tliese studies, not only to the sprdalist hut also to 
the man on the street, and their bearing on current events 
and the shape of things to come. Indeed, the st.atcsmrii who 
’would Iw entrusted wirh the task of building a new order on 
the ruins of the old. and the common men .and women whose 
hopes are linked with die outcome of the present condict and 
wldi the kinii of peace that w'ill follow It, would finil in (his 
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book the background which they need for a fuller under¬ 
standing of the pTLfblcnt^ involved and tile elutions required 
in the Arab and hluniic world. 

The introductorj' ohapter is but a threshold leading to the 
house, wherein the seeker is show'n a glimpse of the wealth of 
Arab heritigc. Professor G. L. Delhi Vida of the University 
of Pennsylvania treats of Arabia before Islam, of the states 
and cultures which arose in the Peninsula, and prepared the 
way for Muhammad and Ids missinn. The so-called dark age 
of Arabia is illumined, tlic historical gaps are hllcd in. and 
a dearer picture of .Arabia before the advent of tlie Prophet 
unfolds. 

But Islam, whether as a state rhai has spread from the 
Atlantic to the conimes of China, or as a religion to w hich one 
eighth of the population of the world now adheres, was in no 
way isolated from the states, cultures, and religions with 
w^hich it came in contact during its formative years. In the 
third chapter ProfesEorJulLm Obermiinnof Tale University 
discu&ses at length these relationships, patticularlj- with 
Judaism and Christianity, and shows as well the impact of 
Islam Ufjon its rwo sister religtcms. 

Another tacet of Arab heritage, almost of equal impor¬ 
tance in molding Arab thought to whnt Islam was it.wlf, is 
Arabic poetry. No sketch of Arab heritage is complete with¬ 
out a statement in which the complexities;, scope, and con¬ 
tent of Arabic poetry arc discussed. Professor Gustave von 
Grunebaumof the Iranian Institute addresses himself to rhls 
subject. 

Whai type of person does Islam and Arab culture pro¬ 
duce? What type of philosophy of life do they evolve? A 
concrete answer to these questions is to he found in the life 
and works of al-GJiaz'/aii, perhaps one of the most fascinat¬ 
ing saints r>f lilam and certainly one of its most versatile 
thinkers. The present writer attempts to sum up the life and 
works of this grea t man, whose works have influenced Medie¬ 
val Christianity, and whose [ife has bn-n and still is a source 
of inspiration to many, within and without the pale of Islam, 
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Ai w€ ^ipproacli the elev'cnth century we find Islam spread 
over tht entire Near East and the Meditemincan basin. Wc 
also find two t>i the sister religions-^Christianity and Islam 
—locked In battle on die fields and plains of Asia Minor^ 
5 yna and Palestine and even Egypt, It might be too eas}' to 
succumb to the temptation of viewing these wars, loosely de- 
scritied is the LTiismjes, as a struggle between two religions; 
or to oversimplify niiittcrs and describe them as a conflict 
Srttvecn ttvo ideologies. Professor John L. LaAlontc of the 
University of Pennsylvania reviews tlie whole problem, and 
sets forth in ktcid style an evaluation which takes into eon* 
sidcration the religious as well as the political and economic 
aspects of these two hundred year wars, without losing sight 
of the personal and human factors involved. 

These two hundreil year wars resulted, among other things, 
in bringing the East and West closer together, in the ex* 
change of ideas and ideals, and in the estahlUhmcnt of per¬ 
manent cultural and coramcreial relations between Western 
and Stnithem Europe on the one liand and the lands of the 
Eastern Mediterranean ou the other. Travelers from the East 
embarked upon journeys to the lands of the ‘'infidels,'' and 
travelers from the West set out lor the lands of the “Turks" 
iitid “Saracens.” A picture of the East tlirough the eye.s of a 
foiiTterntli cennirj- "tourist" from die land of the “Franks” 
is rcproduci’d, for the first tinie in English, by Professor 
Henry 1 .,, Savage of Princeton University. This is no curios¬ 
ity, n« quaint story from Medieval times, hut a mirror re¬ 
jecting the thought, castOTTii!, and lore of the two peoples, and 
foreshadows modem interrelations between the East and 
West. 

The course of .\rab scientifii: tliought, the tributaries that 
fed it, and the areas into which it flowed, irrigating as it 
were, their soil, atuJ making possible the gro^^'ih of ideas 
which later hlossomed into ex|>erimental science and the in¬ 
dustrial revolution, arc traced by Dr. Edward J. Jurji of the 
Princeton Theological Sendnaty .and Princeton Universitj', 

Religion, literature, cutture and even science take pal- 
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pable shape in the arc of peopl e, advertlEmg clieiraccompUsh- 
ments aod exposing their limitiitions. The unifying principko 
underlying Arab and liilamie :irt. the lines along which it 
developed, and the taboos which warped its gruwTib. as w'ell 
as an evaluation of its permanent contribution, are discussed 
by Professor Richard EtTingbausen of the University of 
Michigan. 

The aim of this book, however. Is not the particular, but 
the general. The life of al-Gliazzoii, for example, is not 
treated in order to record the biography of :in individual 
Moslem, but to show the type of man Islam is capable of 
producing. Likewise, the picture of the Holy l.and through 
the eyes of a fourteenth century traveler is of inretest not 
because of what a medieval pilgrim thought and said, but for 
its w'lder implications in depicting the intctchangc of Ideas 
between the East and the West. 

Interest in current events and the desire to ensure a lasting 
and enduring peace and to promote genuine gooiiwill among 
the family of nationsc.ill for a thorough fumiliiinty with the 
history of the different members of the human tare, a sane 
knowledge of their way of life and methods of thinking, as 
well as a sober appreciation «f dreir cultures. It is hoped that 
this book will seiTi'c, partially, rhi« purprise, ami will .arouse 
rhe interest of the reader for furrher reading and study. The 
bibliographies, attached t<t each of rhe chapters should there* 
fore prove helpful. 

Because of conditions imposed by the present war, and the 
purpose for w'hich the hook is intended, it has been found 
neecs-sarv' to eltniinate. for the sake of econonn.', most £tK>t- 
notes, as well ascertain quotations wUkh enrich tJie test hut 
the deletion of which does not affect its integrity. 

Finally, f wish to thank the contributors, one and all. for 
their patience and cooperation. In particular, T w ish to thank 
Professor Henry L. Savage for his helpful cinmsel: and last 
but not least, Profes-sor Philip K. Hitti, wirhout whose help 
this book would not have appeared. 

N, A. F. 

PRIKCETOK, NEW JtRSEV 
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AMERICA AND THE ARAB HERITAGE 

PHILIP tL. HlTTl 


OUK CULTURAL HERITAGE FROM THE ARAB EAST 

so-called Dark Ages licit! no blackout for the Arabic- 
spe^ing peoples and Moslem lands. Thmugliout a large part 
of that period the torch of culture and enlightenment was 
kept aflame from the conhiics of China in the east, through 
Westetn Asia, North r\irica and southwestern Europe, to the 
shores of die Atlantic Ocearu Turanians and Iranians, Syri* 
ans and Aracnaeans, Arabians and Berbers, rVndalusians and 
Sicilians^—^Moslems, Christians and Jews—were making con¬ 
tributions of greater or less significance to science, philosophy, 
art and literature. The chief medium of capression w'as the 
Arabic tongue; tire auspices were diose of the caliphate, 
whether in Baghd:Kt, Cairo or Cordova. Between the middle 
of the eighth and die early part of the nwelfth centuiy, the 
.Arabic-sfleaking peoples held the intellectual 5 U[>rtTnacy 
throughout (he civilized W'orld.^ 

When shortly before the middle of the seventh centuiy the 
Arabians under the banner of Islam bum forth from their 
peninsula upon an unsuspecting world and cstabUshed them¬ 
selves in the Fertile Crescent and its two adjacent lands, 
Persia and Egypt, they brought with them but one cultural 
asset, a of poetry. Soon, however, they became rhe bene¬ 
ficiaries of and L'oIlalMTarors with the more cultured peoples 
whom they conqueml and who vvere gradually Islamizcd and 
Arab)ci'/ed. India provided its wisdom—^literature, astron¬ 
omy and mathematics; Persia its hrlleHettres and art! but 
above all Hcllenixed SjTia. Egypt and I'Vsia Minor, where 
thr intellectual legacy of Greece lay as the most precious 
treasure at hand, offered their philnsophical, medical and 
other scientific lore. Hfllenisni thus became the most vital of 
all foreign influences in the new Arab life. In fourscore years 

' On thii Mfitult OeorRc Sntten, fufredMitfiii to tkf Hiihjry of SoVum, 
1 yoli. (Bahiniarr, 1^7, iRsO, ffottim. 
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after the establishment of Siighdad ;is tlte scat of the cal¬ 
iphate, the Arabic-speaking peoples were m possession of the 
major works of Aristotle, the leading Neo-Platonic commen¬ 
taries, the matlicmatioai and astronomical compositions of 
Euclid and Ptolemy and the medical writings of Galen and 
Paul of x\egina. These translations into iVrabic, transmuted 
in no small degree by the Arab mind during the course of 
several centuries, were transmitted, together with many new 
contributions, to Latin Europe mainly through Moslem 
Spain, Arab and Norman Sicily and crusading Syria. They 
laid the basis of that canon of knowledge w'hich la}' at the 
bottom of the modern European renais^ce. Transmission, 
be it remembered, is no less essential from the standpoint of 
the history of thought than origination. 

But the Arabs were no mere translators, imitators and 
transmitters. Their period of translation, roughly from the 
middle of the eighth to the middle of the ninth century, was 
followed by one of creative production. In the humanities, 
particularly thenlogy (including plulosophy and law), phi¬ 
lology and linguistics, they carried cm as Moslems and Arabs, 
throughout their entire history, original thinking of varj'ing 
intensity. In pure and physical science they excelled at cer¬ 
tain times. Algebni and akhcni}\ as these two words indicate, 
owe their very origin and existence to the Arabs. The founder 
of algebra wa? die ninth centufy al-Khw'ari 7 .fiii, whose name 
gave us ’^algorism" and w-hose text -was done into Latin in the 
twelfth century. With the translation were introduced into 
Europe the Arabic numerals, and such terms as "irro" and 
"cipher*' were directly borrowed. In die meantimi:, other 
mathematical terms were translated from .Arabic into Latin 
and used in their translated foTm, aset'idenced by “surd” and 
“sine." In astronomy research workers in Spain and the East 
have left on the sky immortal trace? of their scholarship and 
industry readily discerned by anyone who reads the names of 
the Stars on an ordinary celestial sphere. Not only many star- 
names in European languages are of Arabic origin, such as 
Acrab, Algedi, Altai r, Deneb, Phertad, but a number of tech- 
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nical terms, incluJitig “azimutk," '‘nadir” and "zenith," arc 
likewise of Arabic etymologj'. They testify to the rich legacy 
ot Islam to modem astronomy. In geography and cartogra¬ 
phy the most distinguished name ot the Middle Ages was 
that Dl al-tdrisi, who graced tlic court of Roger 11 in Palermo 
and whose map places the sources of the Nile'—supposedly 
discovered in the ktier part of the nineteenth century—^in 
the equatorial highlands of Africa. In tlie social sciences 
sufRce it to mention the name of die fourteenth century* ibn- 
Khaldun, wlio may be comtdcrcd the discoverer—as he him¬ 
self claimed^—of the true scope and nature of history and the 
founder of sociology. 

The medical annals of medieval times arc adorned by sucli 
illustrious names as al-Riizi ( Rhazes, died 9 ^ 3 ^* first to 
distinguish scientifically between measles and smallpox; ibn- 
al-Nafis ( d. 1288), who discovered the pulmonary* circula¬ 
tion ttf the blood two and a half centuries before Servetus, 
usually credited with the discovery; ibn-Sina (.Avicenna, d. 
JO37), whose C^rion recognizes the spreading of disease by 
water and soil and in the words of Dr, Osier "retnained a 
medical bible for a longer prricxJ than any otlicr work.”* In 
their Latin translations the medical and other scientific works 
of the Arab authors were used in such early universities as 
Naples, Bologna and Paris, as well as in the medical acad¬ 
emies of Salerno and Montpellier. Through them such words 
as "julep,” ‘Tob." "sherbet," "syrup” and “soda" found 
their w'ay into Euro^iean languages. In sciences auxiliary to 
medicine suffice it to nofc that chernistry JrvclojK'd out of 
alchcmi' and tliar the greatest kitanist of medieval Europe 
w-as tlie Hispano-Moslem ibn-a 1 -Bay tir (d- 1248). "Alco¬ 
hol,” “alkali.” "alcmbk" and "elixir" may be mentioned as 
evidence of Arab chemical influence. Wliat is perhaps more 
important than any concrete scientific conltibution that we 
may cite is tlic new spirit of inquiry and investigation and the 
mrrhod of observation and experimentation which were in* 

* william Oder, The EvOlMtion e/ Modern Mediane (New HsTcn, IQia). 
p. 9 ( 8 . 
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troJuced or tnlionccd Id Europe as a result of its contact with 
the East- 

In philosophy ibn*Ru?hd ( Averrtxfs. iL 1198} iKcame "tiie 
CQrtimrnraf or"— or to quint Dante, ’VAe it gran comeftn> 

—as Aristotle was “the teacher.'* The A^'erroist scliool flour- 
ishetl in Paris until the sixteenth i.Tntuty. Thomiis Atjuinas’ 
SuiTimt Theohgica contains references to ibn*Ruahd as 
quoted by hi?^ contettiporur}' and fellow ConJos^an ibn-May- 
mun < Malttionides). The ! ihcraIi7;injr, rationalizing intiuence 
over Christian Europe of these two philosophers—one a Mos* 
lem and tiie other a Jew and both writing In Arabic—helped 
to provide a comnion intellectual foundation for medieval 
philosophy. The tiiinkcrs of all three faiths began searching 
for a reconciliation between the revealed trutii of the Scrip¬ 
tures and the trutii as arrived at by philosophers, a fjtatius 
■Li-Lvnili between scienct and religion, faith and reason* Me¬ 
dieval philosophy could thus be viewed as one philosophy 
w'hich happened to lie written in Arabic, Hebtew and Latin/ 
It dealt with the s,ime general problem, represented the same 
tradition imd arrived at the same gcnetiil cunehision. 

In the realm of mysticism and the interaction between 
Islamic SuhSRI and Clmstian tunnasticism tlir recent i^l^■esti• 
gations of Asin have served as an cjT:-opent'r to medievalists. 
Even more startlmg were liis studies of the llterar)’ influence 
of Moslem poets and pliilosophcrs on Dame,* ‘fhe inost sig- 
niticant contribution of Arabic jXJCtry* however, lay in tlie 
subtle influence it ese^c;i^ed by its form and ideas, whether or 
nor accompanied liy material borrowing* These cleincnts 
ifcrved to liberate Western imagination from a narrow :md 
rigid di^ipline. 

In the fine arts the importance of Arab contrihulions hus 
assumed new projwrtjuns b recent years. The researches of 

« Hitty 4, Wfllfisn, nt PiiLmpiy of Spinca, j {c^mhndsf. lo^,) ,« 

* ^«ucl Aim, lilQt, Ohii the Oivjw Covuay, cr. H* Sumlttlvifl U.oniLffl, 
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Parmer^ iind Ribera* in music b;ivc opened up new vistas 
before us. "Aral>esi|ue," “ogive,” “guitar," “lute,” "rebec” 
and many other terms sen c to remind us of this abiding influ¬ 
ence. In Jndusttv auttice it to note sudi w’orjs as "sot a," 


"mattress,” “muslin,” “satin,” “atlas”; and in agriculture 
"Itmon,” “orange,” "ginger,” “rice,” “cotton," “sugar." 
Pa|)er. wliose manufacture the Moslems learned from Chi¬ 
nese prisoners in Samarcjatid, was introduced by Arabs into 
Spain, where Its hrat mill was established in the middle of 
the twelfth century. A philological reminder of this fact is 
English '‘ream,” a loan-word from Arabic through Spanish 
and old French. 


ARARIC, Tilt: MTEDIVStUF EXPKESSION 
eoa THIS CULTURE 

The language in which this rich and varied culture is en¬ 
shrined is the Arabic language. Its imintemupied literature 
of thirteen centuries touches virtually on every theme of 
human thought and endeavor; there is hardly a subject 
w'ithin the whole range of human interest to which some part 
of this literature has made no eontributTon. Consider one dis¬ 
cipline only, history. In his Geschkhischreiber der Arabcr. 
written in 1882, Wilstrufeld notes five hundred and ninety 
tiistorians who flourished in the first thou'^and years of 
Islam. T^^sptild von Ranke observes that- leaving Latin 
aside, Arabic is the most im(>ortane of all the languages of 
the world tor universal history. Sapir, in his lists 

it a.s the third among those w'hieh Iiave hatl an overwhelming 
significance as carriers of culture. English and Frendi are 
conspicuous bv their absence from this list. Montgomery, in 
the Haver ford Syffipokutn, asserts that .\rabic ha* had the 
most unirjue development and spread of all the tongues of the 
earth and that only within the last two centuries has English 

• Henry Cn Faimrr- A Itijt^ry fl/ Mmm tt* ikf XlFttA. C^Rlpry 

Aan. iiid in ibc JuamM/ of JnMtic 

* ftibf n., AlM-m fn AfieuMt Afaljs tnd rr, »nd 

{SU^ifprd DniVCnUj, l^g}- 
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rame tu riv;il it. In a recent niticlt Archer^ dcclaTes tiuit 
Arabic is a riclier and mere ilexible tongue than Latin or 
Greek; no W estern tongue can ecijuu] it in the varietj’ of Us 
forms and verbal nouns. 

Of the Semitic languages Arabic is not only the best known 
but the most characteristic, the most copious and, in many 
respects, the most conservative. As such it holds a kev posirion 
among all Semitic languages and is replacing Hebrew as the 
starting point for Semitic phiiologj-. The medium of daily 
exjjrcssion tor some tifty million {.wople, it stands in marked 
CQ-ntrttst to its sister languages in die Semitic iamily which 
arc dead or <]imsi-dead. 

As the language in which the word of Allah was revealed, 
Arabic hohL a unu^iie place throughout the world of Islam. 
From one end of diis world to the other, whatever may be 
the living speech of the people—Persian. Hindustani. Java¬ 
nese, Malay, Chinese, Tartar, Hausa or (until recently) 
Turkish—the Korttn is read and the pmyeri arc recited in 
this “tongue of the angels'' {lisan at-mtdd'ikiih). Wherever 
and whenever the believers chance to raeer—be it on a cara¬ 
van route in the steppes pf Turkestan, on the plateaus irf the 
Sudan or In the bazars of Damascus, Algiers or Kazan—■thrv 
arc sure to greet each other with “.Jr-j.F/jmff 
( Peace to you!") and odicr familiar Arabic phtases, ami to 
exchange Arabic cliches and komiuc passages. Xo tlioroiigh 
mastery over the subsidJata^ languages of Islam, such as Per¬ 
sian, Turkish, Lbdu and Swahili, whose vocabularies arc 
permeated with technical, theological, legal and scientific 
loan-words from Arabic .md wliosc scHpus were borrowed 
from Arabic, is possible without some adeqiuite acijuaintance 
With this tongue. Tu his maugural lecture Professor Paul Ca* 
satiova of the Cniirge tie France relates an anecdore about 
certain I urks who in an argument with an Arab sheikh told 
liini that Arabs did not know what honor was. The .sheikh 
retorted by asking them wbat the Turkish word for “honor" 

xm OiSS" 
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was. and w'hcn told it was Vr^/and assured that there was no 
otlict w'ord, lie exclaimed, '’But this word Is one of the oldest 
in our language 1 ” Thus does this language stretch one mighty 
arm through the ages to connect with Assyro-Babylonian 
and Hebrew and another arm to reach al! kinds of modern 
tongues and dialects of Asia, Africa and eastern Eiuope, 

ISLAM, TflE DOMINANT FAlTD 

Islam, the prct aiting religion of this culture, is historically 
an offshoot of Judaism and Christianity, and of all faiths it 
comes nearest to being their next of kin. Its dogmas involve 
belief In God as one, the Koran as His uncreated work and 
Aluhammad as His last messenger. The two remaining dog¬ 
mas relate to the angels and the day of judgnienL Its five 
pillara, on which the religious duties of the Moslem center, 
include the profession of faith, prayer (five times a day), 
almsgiving, fasting in the month of Ramadan and a holy 
pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina. Islam lias been Jind still is 
a living force from Morocco to India and a way of life to 
some 3 50,000,000people of all colors, narianalides and races. 
Its adherents represent about one-eighth of mankind. Of all 
religions it is the only ime tliat c:in claim to have met Chris- 
thmlty and defeated it. By virtue of its simple thcologj' and 
practical character it makes headway where Christian mis¬ 
sions fail, and that in spite of the fact that it has no priest¬ 
hood, no clerical hierarchy, no chnrch. Around the name of 
its early follow'ers gleams tliat halo that belongs to world 
conquerors. Within a ccntiin- after their appearance on the 
international stage of history the Moslem people rose into 
the mastery of an empire e.xtendJng from the shores of rhe 
Atlantic to the tonhnes of China—an empire greater than 
that of Rome at its zenith. 

The significance of rhU expansion to medieval hUrtory has 
been brought into a new perspective by tfjc brilliant researches 
of the Belgian scholar. Uenri Pirenne,' which reveal that the 

■ i-t i^M^rUmagme, 7tli cd, (Urmi^lk, tflJS), 
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Moslem conquests wrrc !>) no means :l peripheral phenome¬ 
non but a decisive factor in iLUropean history. According to 
Pirenne’s thesis the Reman Empire was not a European but 
3 Mediterranean power; the sea was its main highway and 
bond of unit}'. The Teutonic invasions, traditicioally credited 
with ending tlic ancient pcrio(3 of history, left that economic- 
cultural unit intact: but the Moslem invasions shattered it. 
The passing of the control of the .sea into Arab hands inter¬ 
rupted the old international trade; the unit of European 
society shrank till it became merely the agricultural unit— 
large or small—posscissed by the feudal lord. More than that, 
the advance of Islam into Europe and the Mediterranean 
severed the West from Byzantium and forced it to depend 
upon its own sources of strength. Chief among these was the 
Church; hence the eeclesiairtlcal form which Western mKlcty 
tijok and the ensuing dci>ctidence of the people u;ton clerics. 
In the meantime the Church itself felt tJie need of a secular 
protector and found it in the Carol ingian rulers. Tlius arose 
the Holy Roiium Empire. Tliis thesis, with which Pitenne's 
name is asBoeiated, shifts ilie end of ancient times from the 
traditional latter ^rt of the fiftfi to the middle of the eighth 
century, the transitional period being the Arab advance be¬ 
tween A.D, 650 and 75 ^- ft makes the .Arab invasions the 
major force behind the formation which medieval society 
assumed. 


AHA&IC STCnr^S t?! EUJtOPF, 

With all iltese claim's—snentiuc, literary, linpilstic, re¬ 
ligious and historical—upon the interest of the educated man, 
one would think that the Araks and their culture would have 
received a large measure of consideration in European learned 
and acailcraie circles. Hut that is nm the CJU'w. In Europe Ori¬ 
ental studies drew their imipir.'ition from interest in the Bible. 
Starting with Hebrew they diverged in the middle of the last 
centun'- after the decipherment of cuneiform and hieroglv 
phic writings—into Assy rioUigy and Egyptology, In the early 
stages the value of Ambic to the undersianiJing of the Old 
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Testament th« significance of Arabia as the probable cradle 
of the Semitic family and the importance of the Arabians, 
especially the Bedouins, as the purest representative — linguis¬ 
tically and antlirtJ|iologically—of that family, all that was 
ni»t fully Tccogniaed. Now. however, we rraliitc that parts of 
the Hebrew scripture breathe the atmosphere of the desert, 
tliat tile Hebrews were Irrst nomads, tliat they worshiped a 
Nitrrh Arabian deity, and that their heritage of tribal life 
continued to be well marlccd after they iuul settled in the 
Promised Land. 

Formal Arabic studies in Europe Itad not only a late but 
an unfavorable start. Thinughaui fhe continent and on the 
British Isles they were conditioned by missionary activity and 
interest and by world politics. The liuro|:)ean as a rule wanted 
to study Islam either to convert its folio wens ur to furtive r 
imperialistic interests. Western chauvinism, religious Jical 
and sheer ignorance played their part. Long persistence of 
legends about Muhamniail, the founder of Islam, hostile 
prejudice of Christians toward A rival and aggressive faith, 
and the unpleasant mcnioriirs of the crusades, reenlorocd by 
the ever present fears of the growing power of the Ottoman 
Turkish Linpire, militated against an objective or dispassion- 
-not to.'qiy symiiatheric — study of Islam. MartinLuther 
Ivcld the opinion tliat the Turks constituted a punishment 
from God, He vvould “not read from Moh.imet's Alkoran 
.... which openly permit* murder, adultery, uncliastity, tlie 
destruction of marriage and other shameful abomination sand 
deceptions."" The first English translation of the Koran ap¬ 
peared in I (hQi "translated out of .\rabique into French... . 
And newly Englished, for the s.atisfactii>n of all tliat desire 
to look into the Turkish vanities." 

The first European view of Muhammad rnaintamed that 
he was a god worshiped b)’ the Saniccns. Gradually this naive 
view gave wav* in favor of his being an impostor or false 
prop^ict, a view which virtually donunated public and learn- 

• £>, Lmtien iP/rie, aom (wcinur, ija. 
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ed opioLon until Carlyle, tovrurd iiie middle of last century, 
tried to reinstate tlie Anibian Prophet as one of the heroes 
o£ the world. The hrst I’uil-dress bio^aphy of Mukimmad 
in English to beixime standard was that of Humphrey Pri- 
dcaux, dean of Norwith, T/fj Truf A'a/are of /mpojtUTf 
fully Dijfiiay'J tn ifnt Life <?/ ( i6y7 J. Prideaiit' 

statement of Muhammad's two ruling passions: ambition 
achieved by hiipostutc, and lust as exemplLfkd by his sane* 
tiun and practice of polygamy and his Paradise of sensual 
delights, continued to represent British view. 

In the tiiirties of the seventrenth century, Oxford and 
Cambridge esrablbhcd their first chairs of Anibic; other uni¬ 
versities followed, but hardl)' any apologist’s voice was heard 
amidst the chorus of continued denunciation. To the Rev¬ 
erend Joseph White, professor of Arabic at Oxford, who in 
1784. delivered the Bampton Lectures designed “to confirm 
and establish the Christian taith, and to confute all heretics 
and schismatics.*' Islam was an “audacious imposture.” $udi 
uttctance serves to explain the view of a Dutch Arabist, Pro- 
fessor Veth. who, in his iniiugutikl leLiure delivered airout a 
hundred years ago, pointed out how little the English uni¬ 
versities had ilone for tlie study of Arabic and Islam and laid 
the blame for it on the preponderating clerical influencts in 
these institutions. 

Oddly enough, one of the earliest professorial pronounce- 
nicnts m English favorable to Islam came from another 
Dutchman, .Adrian Re I and, professor of Oriental Languages 
at the University of Utrecht, whose two Latin treatises were 
translated in lyi’-l* Reland quotes the advice usually given 
to students against the study i>f Arabic, “because *tU not 
worthwhile (say many) ttt untlergo .so much Troutile and 
Fatigue, only to consult the Dreams and Ravings of a Fa* 
natick.” “But really,'’ Reland goes on to say, "die Mahorneh 
ans arc not so mad as we ihinit diem/’** It is tntcfesiing in 
this connection to note that in France the distinguished 

I’rpur TneUitt Hr Onitnnt. uitciptinr vnJ tViwikip nf tkt 
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huniani^it Rabelais" (d, 1553) luid before tliis time ™ 
fiir as to recommetid the stody of "Arabique/’ putting it on a 
par with Hebrew, Latin and Greek* 

Gibbon, who knew no .Arabic, left Muhaiiimad where he 
found him—an inipnstor dominated by ambition and lust* 
Scouting the idea that Muhammad was superior to the com¬ 
mon licrd in abiiitj’, Southey in bis introduction to the 
ChronicU th^ Cid (tSoS) g;ives him no credit for the 
spread of Arabic and Moslem instimiions, “This is the nadir 
of opinion concerning Muliammad in English literature."** 
Not until the early part of tfie eighteenth century did English 
authors begin to approach Islam from a sympathetic point 
i>f view, .■iiiiong liieae was Ocklcy, whose Hu tory of the 
Saracons appeared in 17 Id, and Sale, whose translation of 
the Koran with its "Preliminary Di-ieourse" was published 
in J734. 

Since the beginning of the twentieth centtiry a sane schol¬ 
arly view of M uhammad and Tdam lias been gaining ground 
and Arabic studies have been increasingly promoted. The 
flourishing condition of such institutions as the School of 
Oriental Studied (University of London) and the ficole N:t- 
tionale des Longues OrientaIc.s Vivantes, Paris, may be cited 
in evidence. These schools* however, are designed to equip 
men for foreign service. Our own Department of State has in 
recent years made use of the Paris school for this purpose, In 
ig37 England gave £17,000 for promoting Oriental studies, 
France £25,000. Italy £(3.cx» and Germany a large but 
unspecified sum, 

Thhi, however, does not mean that English literature on 
Islam IS now what it -diould be. In rhe Hibhen Ixctures, a 
series avowedly devoted ti> a sympathetic expvositlotv of the 
major religions of the world, Mohammedanism is the only 
one that receives a ratlier harsh treatment, and that from 
none other than rhe late incumbent of the chair of Arabic at 
Oxford, Professor Margoliouth, Evidently our Christian 

1* In kiff dc ^ 
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scholars find it easier to comprehend and interpret entirely 
new and alien religions, tike fiaddhism and Hindiiistn, than 
cognate ones like Islam. The Enryxhpaedia Rritunnka as¬ 
signs to the life of the Saxon nun Hrosvifha, who in her dis¬ 
tant Germany heard of Cordova and styled it “the jewel of 
the world," twice the .^paceassigned to ‘Alid-al-Rahman 111 , 
under whom Cordova took its place as the most cultured city 
in Eiurope. Cambmige Medtesai History allots about fifty 
pages out of over n^'c thoiinind to tlic entire story of the 
Arab civilization in Spain. European.textbooks in hisior}^ art 
on the whole written iVom the national, provincial, (>oint of 
view, and hardly ever give the Arabs ilieir rightful place. 
Scholarly interest in .America may be g^iugcd from the fart 
that James Harvey Robinson, whose Mxdiccat and Modem 
Tfwex was until recently probably the most widely used text- 
Irook of it.>! kind, devotes ten pages of over eight hundred to 
Islam and its foUow^ers, whom he calls “Mohammedans’' (a 
term to which thev prefer “MosleittJ!'*) and hanf^ this sec¬ 
tion as a tail to a chapter entitled "The Monks and their 
Missionary Work." 


TK AM r.RtCA 

Islamic studies, Arabic included, have not hern hitherto 
seriously cultivated in the L’^nited States. It is true that, 
following the European precedent, a few leading universities 
ha%'e for decades maitiratncd chairs in Sttmitk* L^gunges and 
titcraturei but the incumbi-nr? generally occupied themselves 
with the pursailt of Hebraic studies and .A^riology. Arabic 
courses, when offered, were treated as subsidiary to Hebrew 
and conrribittory to Semitic tlnguistics, ratiier than as their 
cornerstone. Until a few years ago nowhere were Arabic 
rounds given for their own sake and as a key to the further 
investigation of Islamic culture. Even EgvpTOlopv- had an 
earlier and more auspicious start m Anierlca, In a .symposium 
on Semitic studies In America held by the .American Oriental 
Society in 1888, it was stated that less than ten years prior 
to that a student at Harvard offered a thesis on an Arabic 
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svbjcct which had to be sent to "the sole and only Arabic 
teacher in the country. Professor Sulisburj' at Yaic,'"* a 
Sanskritist. In hii presidential address at tlie annual meet* 
(Ttji of the American Orirntul Society in Nathaniel 

Sclunitit*” himself a Semitic scholar, surveyed Oriental 
studies in Europe and America without making a single ref* 
erenee to Islam or its study in Ameriisi. On a similar occasion 
in 1938. Professor Waterman, also a Semitist, delivered his 
address entitled “Oriental Studies in the Present World 
Picture,”” in which neither the word "Islam” nor “Arabic” 
occurs. The same could be said of tlie presidential address of 
Prolesstir Thcopliile J. Meet, entitled, "The Lhallmge of 
Oriental Studies M American Scholarship," which was de¬ 
livered in 1943 before the Oriental Societj'.” 

That OrientaJ studies in American institutions should 
start with Hebrew and ce nter on it and on closely allied sub¬ 
jects is easy to imderstand in view of the relation of Hebrew 
to the Bibic and to Judaism and Chrbiiaoity. Besidc.s He¬ 
brew, Ar.imnii; and As-syrian arc relatively limited in tiieir 
vocahularv and literature. M.istery over them docs not en¬ 
tail the difflnilties involved in establishing control over 
Arabic w'ith its copious vocabulary, complicated gram mar, 
multicolored Ikemture, and Tong history of development. 

Then the Americans inherited to a certain extent Euro¬ 
pean political and relipous prejudices agumst Islam. An 
inflated sense of racial siijJeriorit}' and intellectual compla¬ 
cency made the study of miy culture other than Emtipean* 
American seem like a condescension. Tourists' letters, tmv- 
stories, srtisiitiiiuijil hlms, fantastic newels, careless 
utterances of public men, ignorant statements by the press, 
clerical intetesrs ,md missiomiry reports—all these contrib¬ 
uted to rhe increase of alienation and decrease of respect. In 
their lieal to arouse interest in and solicit support for their 
u8885.91. 
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work, tnis£iDn£triE.s ofim unwniicioiisly, painted Islamic sc*- 
ciety in dark l'oIots or orerempbasi'Zed its interior character. 

From the standpoint of the studertt tiiree deterrents to tlie 
study of Arabic and other Islamic langutij^cs have stood in 
rile way: tiic exaggerated ddficultics inherent in their acquisi¬ 
tion, the absence ot proper incentive and the lack of academic 
tradition. In the atmosphere of a modem American campus, 
a serious study of such subjects, it must be admirted, sounds 
urtidcial, lacking in iaimediaci', too far removed frcnri its 
natural or prnjier setting. As for the difficulties of acquisition 
tiiey arc no doubt enhanced by the method of teaching which, 
following the German procedure, does not use the inductive 
system and treats Arabic its a dead language. Little heed is 
paid to proTunidation and atcenfuation and the entire liv¬ 
ing modern Uterarure is treated as nonexistent- Mcmorist¬ 
ing the paradigms and acquiring die rules ijf grammar by rote 
is not only detrimental to interest hut to the capabUliy of 
establishing real mastery over the language. In the experioioe 
of the w riter lack of knowledge of English giamiiwr ( or any 
grammar), characteristic of .American studenfs, constitutes 
one of the primary difficulties to the understanfling of Arabic 
grammar. There was a time w'hen students of theology were 
required to study Hebrew and student.'; of the humanities 
were grounded in I.atin and Greek, but now theology has 
gone "practicar' and classical studies are considered out- 
moiled. The modern American student of a foreign language 
thus starts with a hatulicap: ignorance of linguistic vocabu¬ 
lary and of philological conceprx. Neverthekss there is no 
reason why Arabic Bhmild nor be taught ro him as English 
would l>e taught to a foreigner. 

The absence of proper incentive is a more serious situa¬ 
tion, which can, however, be remedied at many points. The 
global and totalitarian dirnrnsions of the present armed con¬ 
flict have forced upon academic and governmental autliori- 
ties the cunsciotimess not only of tlic desirtibility but of 
the absolute necessity of cultivating the Orlenral studies, 
hitherto coasidrred the specialty of the erudite few. All 
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of n sliJJcn vf« wrrc confronted with tlie inescapable fact 
that control of Oriental laiigna^s and knowledge of the 
cultures thej' represent has become a matter of as vital im- 
portattce as the production of timks, guns and airplanes. Not 
only for the successful prosecution of tlie war is Training in 
these disciplines necessary, hut for tJte establishment of peace 
and for the subsequent period of reconstruction. Its need will 
he enhanced rather than diminished in the new world order 
I hat follows. Mushroom-like, several courses in colloijuial 
Arabic and other Islamic languages have sprouted on the 
campuses of many institutions of higher Learning. Of what 
fienruincnt value such courses may prove remains to be seen. 
At least they will tend to create a prcoedeni and make up in 
part for lack of acRdcmic tradition, 

Hitherto the typical Semitist has isolated himself in his 
graduate department, whicli—like all otlier graduate de¬ 
partments—is watertight, ministering to the intellectual 
needs of a few select candidates for the doctorate and carry¬ 
ing on his oinm researches unmindlul ot the fact that his 
discipline can and sluiuld serve ro enlarge the academic hori¬ 
zon of tilt undergraduate liody and interjiret die present-day 
world order to the intelligent layman outside the universit}' 
walls. Like all specialists he left the results of his researdies 
to the popularizer, who is nfeen a vulgarizrr, and to the 
propagandist. Nor should the .‘Vrabist he content with book 
know-ledge. Unless supplemented and vitalized by the per- 
.-ional experience wliicli results from trips to the Orient, con¬ 
tacts with native scholars in Asia and ,\frica and exchange 
of students and teachers between the Eapt and the West, such 
knowledge tends to lose its spark of life. To be a student of 
the Moslem world is not enough; one lias to be a student fn 
the Moslem world. Now', fortuiiasely the number of native 
scholars in the East trained in the Western method of scien¬ 
tific research, wboFC intellectual companionship will be con¬ 
genial to an American orientalist, is annually on the increase. 
Our studies w ill remain anemic and ineffective unless they 
are given a w'ider base in popular cstet-m and pushed down 
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to the undcrgrAclimte level. .'V comnuttee composed of jnEm* 
bers of the Ajiverican Oriental Societ)' ititetc&ted in Ambic 
and Islamic studies conducted four years ago a survey under 
Professor Obcmiaiin and tile writer which revealed chat only 
ten universities in the Lrrvitcd States otTer courses in Arabic 
language anti that the courses are almost wholly on the 
graduate level. These are given at California, the Catholic 
University of iVmerica, CixicagOi, Columbia, Harvard, Johns 
Hopkinfi, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Princeton and Vale, 
Among the theological seminaries, nor surveyed by the cotn- 
mittee. Idartford takes the leadi among the colleges, Dropsie 
standi out. The committee retomnn-nded: that ifeps be taken 
to make the several Ambic-Isbmic fields serviceable not only 
to Semitics but also to linguistics, Romance Languages, phi* 
losophy, fiiie arts, history of religion, comparative religion, 
anthroE>ology, history of medicine and history of science. 
Graduate students specializing in any of these tields will 
find a ‘'no man's land” between rheir cliosen sjwcialty and 
Arabic or Islam which they w ill do well to ciplore anti oc¬ 
cupy. Not only is it no man’s land but it is virgin soil, full of 
promise and poreiitiai productivity. At present there is 
hardly an American scholar who can do justice to Spanidi- 
Islamic dvilizarion from botii sides of the ftticc. hardly a 
specialist in the tmsades or medlex-al cultLsre tn Byaantinc 
Jiistory who is equally at honte in both Oriental and Occi¬ 
dental sources;, Tlie committer lurtlier recommended that 
undergradiwCe schools at such colleges and universities as 
offer Arahie and Isluinic courses in their graduate depart* 
inents shovild be persuaded, first, to introduce a general cul¬ 
ture course on the Near East and, secondly, to list Arabic as 
an rlrctive for uppi-rclassmen. In Princeton we have for 
years 1>een offering a popular senior course entitled Ancient 
and Medieval Semitic Culture, the second half of which is 
devoted exclusively to tile history of the Arabs. The com¬ 
mittee urged the desirability of bringing abniic □ better use 
of facilities extant in this country', particularly tlirougU the 
publication of catalogs of manuscripts and lists of printed 
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books dealing wtch die several disciplines in this fielil The 
largest colleciion ot' manuEcripts, the Robert Garrett Col¬ 
lection in the Princeton University Library which numbers 
over ten thousajid titles, has been only pariinll)' cataloged in 
two volumes, one for the Arabic and the other for the PcTsian 
and Turkish. Among the book collections that of the New 
York Publkv Library is probably the most important. The 
committee also urg^ that advantage be taken of eiistiog 
facilities at a given university to invite Arabists and Islam¬ 
ists from other institutions to give public lectures or to serve 
as part-time visiting professors. Our university authorities 
should become convinced that no liberal education to a 
modem or future American fitudenr could be considered com* 
plett W'ithout some adequate acquaintance with the history 
and literature of thr Arab and Moslem u'orld and its contri¬ 
bution to Western thought and life. If, in the recent words 
of President Roosevelt, the defense of Turkey is essential 
to the safety of the United States in time of war, surely the 
study of tlic history, literature and religion of the Turks can 
no more be considered esoteric in time of jfeaee. 

Nor should infiltration be confined to academic and learned 
strata. As far as posible we should seek to establish points 
of contact between our .studies and the varied aspects of the 
life of the community. Here we w ill do well to take a leaf 
from the book of Soviet orientalists whose studies. In the 
words of Craves "have lost some of the stigma of esotcricism 
which they formerly iwsrssed.'”^ Th rough our lectures, writ¬ 
ings and activities in the learned or other societies we should 
stimulate a wider ititercst even among amateurs, at least 
aniatrurs in the etymological sense of the term. Here is a 
whole area of [>otenrl.il friendly intereit not fully exploited. 
The necessity for cultivating this area will increase as the 
sources of private income to universities decrease or dry up. 
Until the numljer not only of professional students and 
members of academic bodies but of those who take up the 

»» "SWIir Nut«i on the Oticlltsi SCndit* In th# SovUf tViUiil," Tkt JrrrrK^n 
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study of a language for the love of it is vastly increased, it 
is not possible for intelligent knowledge to become w'ije- 
spread and for sup^xurt to become public. Both the late Sir 
E. DenisOti Ross and Sir Thomas W, AmoUl of die School of 
Oriental Studies, University of I.ondon, recognized the im* 
portance of this fact.“ Herein lies no small part of the value 
of the work done by the Iranian Institute of America and by 
its Kew York exhibition of Persian art in i^o. In hgurativc 
words, we should be able to coin the boundless treasures en¬ 
trusted to our care into useful currency without debasing 
their sound cnetal. One may start as a dilettante but need not 
remain such. Sir 'William Jones, founder of the Asiatic So¬ 
ciety of Bengal; George Sale, translator of the Koran; Ed¬ 
ward W’ilHam Lane, translator of the Araifian Nigkti and 
compiler of the Arabic Etiffiisb LexUotti Sir Charles Lyall, 
author of several works dealing with .Arabic poetry, all these 
and others began their scholarly careers with only a dilet¬ 
tante’s interest. 

That there is a new trend in American Semitic scholarship 
in favor of Islamic studies is evident from a number of recent 
events. In 1935 the University of Michigan established a 
chair of Islamic art, the first of its kind in the history of 
American rducatii>n. In 1936 the James Richard Jew-ett chair 
of Arabic was endowed at Harvard by a gift of $210,000. 
The last three appointments to Semitic chairs in America'— 
Princeton, Columbia and Pennsylvania—have been recetvetl 
by Arabists. The Library of Congress added to its staff in 
1938 3 consultant in Islamic arcbiieologj- and art. The Amer¬ 
ican Oriental Society, meeting in New York in 194D, devoted 
a sessihn to Islamic discussion—-an unprecedented procedure, 
within the knowledge of the W'riter, in the histon' of anv 
American Jenmed society. The practice lias been continued 
since. 

In 1937 a commiitef of tht Amcriciin Cotmcil of Lfamed 
Societies mafk a survey of AmcfJcnn higher cdiicatinn and 
came to the uui^rLimous canclo&ion that of all tlie under- 
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M'urkcd licldi Ambtc and Ulumic studies irerc the ones that 
should be must encouraged. Titc committee pointed out that 
tliere no place in A m e r tea where adequate training in 
Turkish languages I'ould be secured and that almost as seri¬ 
ous was the lack ot I'aciHttes for studying medieval and 
modern Persian. This need has since been partially met by 
a new appointment to its 1 acuity b}' Princeton University. 
The Council now includes among its ctimmittees one devoted 
to the promotion of Arabic and Islamic studies. The w'ork of 
Sarton—a historiati of science—^a$ editor of Isis and author 
of IntroilaitioR tA the History of Scimee may be singled out 
as a factor of major significance in itself and in giving im- 
^ictus to this trend, llie success of the Summer Seminar in 
Arabic and Lslamtc Studies held in Princeton In 1935, ^933 
and 1941, which attracted an average of about thiny ad¬ 
vanced scliolars irom fields to which Islam is peripheral, at¬ 
tests to this same tendency. These budding scholars were on 
the whole not Semitists Imt historians of Ruropc and the 
Near East, medievalists, Bv'^antinists. historians of scienoc, 
students of fine arts, philosophy, religion and political sd- 
ciic't, and others who liave become convinced of the necessity 
of accpiiring sonic competence in the Arabie-lslamic phases 
of their respective fields of specialtj". 

Tile association of "Arabic” and "Islamic” is misleading 
to the extent of leaving out of account two entire blocks of 
literature: the Judaco-Anibic ami the Christian, in the 
Judaeo-ikrabic field notable contributions have been made 
and are still Iwiiig made by American scholars; but tlic 
Christian literamre. introduced into Europe in the seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth centuries by al- 5 ahyuni (Sionita), aJ- 
Haqilani (Ecchclends), al-Sani'ani { Assernimi') and other 
Maronitc Lebanese scholars of Rome and Paris, and In more 
recent times championed by Graf in Germany, Mitigana in 
England and Cheikho in Heinit, has been thus far rnttrdy 
ignored by American scholarship. To Broctelmann this liter¬ 
ature simply does nor exist. Specialisation in this field re¬ 
quires knowledge if Syriac, Coptic, Ethiopic and to a less 
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extent Anneni tin. Most of the contemporaTy Arabic litcra- 
cute, be it renitmbcrcd, is the product ol Chiistian autliors, 
whetiicr in Syria, Lebanon, I rai^, Egypt or New York. 

iMPOUTAScE OF THE COSTEM ronAHY vroRUJ op iseam 

Those to whom tlie "liere" and llic “now" in educit jon has 
special appeal should reali'/e that regardless of the present 
emergency the contemporary world of Islam oftVrs a mo-St at* 
tractive and fertllr field of investigation. This world lies 
athwart die great international highway of trade and transit 
connecting three historic continents. For tiic last rentiiry and 
a Ixalf if lias been a storm center of European diplomacy 
where the htgb game of ^lolitics has been incessantly, ihough 
not always cdifyingly, played. At tile outbreak of the first 
World War almost the entire Arab Asia was a part of the Ot¬ 
toman Empire. Witness the change since thcnl Most of the 
.Arabian Peninsula is now under two independent [jotentates; 
tile Imam Taliya in the south and ibn-Sii*ud in the north. 
Iraq, after a period of tutelage as a matukte of Britain, 
is today a sovereign pow er tinder sm Arab king in Baghdad 
once the seat of Hiirun al-Kashld. Its tioy king is a granilson 
of the war-famed Fayfitl, a scion of the Prophet Muhnmniad. 
Sj'ria and Lebanon, which at the conclusion of the first 
World War were put untler French mimdate, have been 
finally acknowlt-dgetl indepaident republics by the great 
powers, including the United States, in 194.;^ to 1944. Egypt, 
which aspires for the intellectual and spiritual headdiip of 
Islam, enthroned in 1936 its youthful king 3,s the first inde* 
pendent sovereign of a ftrr itatc. Thtough niamage ties its 
royal house has been brought clo?c to the imperial family of 
Iran. The dramatic and forcible reforms of Kama list Turkey, 
wliosc Islam has liecnmr subMTvient to radical nationalism 
and secularism, are influencing to some extent Inin and to a 
leas extent Iraq, The three are tnnv linked within the Orien¬ 
tal Entente, to wdiicli AfghanLstan alsobeJongn and to which 
Su'udi Ar.ahia U being drawn. All these iiatioiia! states have 
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bctn seeking admissitm tu metnbeTship in the W estem comity 
through various doors. 

At tile end ol the nineteenth century pan-Islam was the 
rising phenomenon on the distant hori/on. Its esponctits on 
the intellectual side were Jamal-al-Din al-Afgbani and the 
mufti of Egvpt, Muhammad ‘Ahduh. Patronage came from 
the sultan caliph of Turkey, 'Abd-al-Hamld, who saw in the 
political unity of tiie Moslem world an effective 'weapon 
against Enropcan aggressitut. The di'ath knell of this rao\ e- 
tnent was tolled In 1916* when the Sharif of Mecca rose in 
insurrection ag-iinsi: the Turks, and the Arabie-speaking (JCo- 
plcs espoused the doctrine of nationalism on tiic latter-iiay 
Western pattern, As late as tlic turn of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury Arab nationalisni was still nebulous. At present not only 
have the various Arab lands achieved partial or full inde¬ 
pendence but they have launched a pan-Arab movement 
designed to give more pronounced eicpresston to the c^- 
niunit\' of idcsiE and cultural elements among them. Tbc 
rise of these vitalized, rejuvenated Arab states on the rums 
of the defimct Ottoman Empire is one of the most significsmt 
developments of the post*war Near Eastern history. 

This national political effervescence in the Arab East— 
itself, no doubt, a ripple in a world-wide wavMs but a 
nuinifesmrlon of a process of intellectual and spmtual renais¬ 
sance that has Ijcen going on among the Arabic-speaking 
peoples for the last sisty years or so. That the movement is 
baslcallv intellectual has been demonstrated m the recently 
published by George Antonins. Those who 

sounded the first clarion call to unity, freedom and rnde- 
pendence were poets and bellctristi^not jioliticjani ^d 
state.'Uiieii—most of them trained m the American institu¬ 


tions of the Arab EaFt. , • . i„ 

The main stimulus producing the awakening has been 

contact witli ilie West, including commercial and other eco¬ 
nomic relations, migration to the Umtwl Staieii, edi^tional 
and missionary activities and the Arabic pre^ which owes 
its origin to tlic invasion of Egypt by Napoleon. Lebanon, 
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because of its predoinltiant Christian population^ proximity' 
to the sea and the progressive cliaiacter of its peoplct iias 
been tlie main center of this stinmlation. It is signiheani that 
this, tile smiillest of all the Arabic^spenking states^ was the 
lii5t to proclaim itself a republic and that under the French 
in 1920. Tile United States of America—and this may come 
as a surprise to must Americans'—lias been the mu in source 
of stimulation. In New York City alone there are today more 
Arabic presses run by Lebanese than throughout the Arabian 
Peninsula, The New York presses arc linotype, those of 
Arabia are hand presses, A large part of the intellectual lead¬ 
ership of Arab society iias been provided bt' graduates of the 
American Universit) of Beirut, founded in 186G and prob¬ 
ably the most influential American instltuiiun of Icjiming 
outside the United States. Through the press, platform and 
school the ideas of the most progressive thinkers, not only in 
English but in French, too, have been matle accessible in 
the original or in translation to tlie .Arabic-speaking reader. 
Several of the masterpieces of German and Italian literature 
arc tiow equally available. In brief, the Arab society is pas."- 
itig from medievalism to modernism, all in a couple of gen¬ 
erations and under our very ryes. 

On the destructive side rtic process invohes the breaking 
of the shell 01 classicism which lias envelopn] Islam for rhe 
last four or five centuries. On tlir constnictive aide it involves 
the setting in motion of several forces which include—besides 
nationalism—mixlemiviaEion, seciihiriiration and lihernlivui- 
tion. The sccijlarizinp movement attained its most violent 
e.xprefisiim among the Kamfdiat I'urks, the first in the liistory 
of Islam to separate Churcli from Stare, In :m apt phrase 
Halide Edib calls them “the Protestant Moslems of the 
world.'"" Turkey’s antiptide is conservative Yemen and jiuti- 
tanical Nejtl-Hejaz, Outside of these two Arabian territories 
Moslems in independent states are more liberal in religions 
and social matters than in states under Kiirapean control, 
But whether liberal or conservative, tn public life all defend 

** rwrJr)' Fa(e» IV>J^ (s»vr HiTen, iggol. p, 309. 
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tslnm as a symbol of group solidiirity. Travelers like Pal* 
grave and siatesnim like Cromer ^%'ho raamtamed that Islam 
is station:! nr\ does not change, and if it does change is no 
more Islam, will find no counterparts in our days. 

Coupled with the movement toward secularisation is the 
attempt at integrating and ameliorating the economic and 
social forces inside of the community. Throughout these lands 
a vast experiment is now goitig on in cultural sj'tithcsis, in 
reinterjifetation of national history, in the revaluation of 
moiiem e.vpcricnces and in the scrutiny of Wi^tom systern-s 
with a view to adopting and adapting whatever is considered 
appropriate. Unlike die Turk the .\rah is accepting dements 
of European culture with mental and moral reservation, 
seeking u compromise which will allow him to participate 
in the politico-economic system of die West without losing 
his soul. But his soul is not as different from that of the 
Westerner as it looks, .\s heir of the Judaeo-Chrisiian tradi¬ 
tion and of the Grcco-Hellenistic scientific and philosophic 
lore, the Arab-MDslcm has stood throughout the ages with 
his face toward Europe, feet on Africa and back toward Asia. 
Thus is the Arab progressively consolidating not only his 
political hut his intellecniiil and spiritual forces as well, an 
achievement of the utmost importance to himself and to the 
w'orld at large. 

COKSIPtHATlOVS FAVORISO AMERICA 

Certain immediate considetations make the United States 
a favored center for Oriental studies, Arabic and Islamic in- 
cludctl, pcntling the full development of .such centers in the 
Orient itself Tlir present turmoil in Europe and the wide¬ 
spread anti-Semitic movement tend to deflect the current of 
Asiatic and African students Amcrtca-ward. For years after 
the present war. even if it were to cease Tomorrow, European 
libraries. uniTcrrirtes anil muscum.s u'ill be too impoverished 
from the standpoint of personnel and finance to cope with 
the normal demands from local students and students from 
abroad. It may not be too much to assume that for our genera- 
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cion Kurope stems hnishtd culturally, Asi^ is comiciig into its 
owTu not only culturally, hut cmnoutically anti poiiticuDy, 
From our point of vantage here a c can view and teach Islam 
more objcctiveU' and dctachcdly. We have no imperial de¬ 
signs on any part of the world. Our universities have no 
government connections ns is tlie case with tile Eiitojican 
umversitics. Near Easterners, especially since the First 
World War. have come to trust and respect Antcricans as 
they do no other Westerners, Ajnrrkan colleges in Istanbul, 
Cairo. Beirut and other places provide valuable points of 
cultural tmtaet as do the himtircds of thou^ands of Ajabic- 
speaking immigrants scattered tlirouKhout the United States. 
Tile recent establislimeiic in Princeton of a scholanjliip for 
Oriental studies by the Syrian nind Lebanese American Fed¬ 
eration of the Eastern States points to hitherto undiscovered 
avenues of cooperation, Our aim should he so to develop our 
centers of Arabic-Ulamic studies and so to promote their 
implementation that should the present cataclysm destroy or 
render impotent intellectual centers in the Old World we 
would br in a po.Mtian to cany on in the New.* 


Th» «»7 w« inipW by Kt. MarttTrr C««», .«r=±Mn 
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ARABIAN OEIOINS 

Uc statement, “Arabia is the Cratllc of Isbim” is com- 
ruonplace. it may mean nothing at all, or tiaiy bear a 
found menning, which we ought to enucleate through care¬ 
ful and wide investigation. Should we £Ui:Cced, we may be 
pretty sure to hase set a sound foimdation for the discussion 
of the historical development of [slam. 

It lies outside the writer’s task to investigate in its entirety 
what Islam is. It Li necessarj, however, to stress the distinc¬ 
tion between Islam as it was preached and practiced by 
M iilumimail and the very complex and hetcmgeneotis type 
of civiUzatioiu both religious and cultural, which developed 
after the conquests and the rise ol the Islamic Empire. This 
later and wider Islam, although the Arabians were the lead¬ 
ing clement in it* is by no means Arabian, or at least it is not 
Arabian only. Tiic essential character of Islam has been a 
favorite subject for discussion tn recent tunes, especially 
after C. H. Becker about thirty years ago pointed out that 
Islamic civilisation, far from being the antithesis of Classic 
dvili/ation, was an offspring of it and liad continued, in its 
own way. the trend which Imd started in the .Mear East with 
the conquest of Alex.vnder the Great. Stimulating and sub¬ 
stantially correct as I tlunk it is, this theory of Becker’s 
should he accepted only wirh a cautious reserve, and ought 
to be supplemented witJi other dements. It is (hingerou.i to 
restrict the multiformity of history to a narrow- dogmatic 
formula. History as actual life itself, be it the life of indi¬ 
viduals or of nations, is always manifold m its ^ues. Each 
feature of history, as each fcanirt of an individual's life, 
cannot be traced bock to a single cause; nothing which is 
hapfaming in history is the plain reproduction of what had 
happened before. Similarity of cause and circumstances does 
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not identity, Jind ciie!j hisitorical event, exactly as each 
tndividua] life, is sometliini' absqJutely original and nninnp 
although its components are not. 

Nevertheless, to understand an liistortcal occurrence with¬ 
out realizing tlic elements 01 which it is the result is an ini- 
possihility. In the development of Islatnie mllization, a 
very- important part lias been taken by t he ancient Near taist, 
and ntu only by Hellenisint it would be incorrect to over¬ 
emphasize the second above the hrsL Another factor, too, 
should be considered in the formation of I.'ilam, besides 
Hellenism and the ancient Near East, namely Arabb. The 
function which tiiat coLmtiy' took in the shaping of the per¬ 
manent aspect of Islam should not be underestimated; since 
the Prophet of Islam, the first generution of believers, and 
the men who conquered and set up the Islamic limpire, were 
all of pure Arabian stock and the surroundings iii which they 
had grow'd up were entirely Arabian. This is, of course, a 
truism, but we often forget it is one. But do we know exactly 
what Arabia wm ? If tlic history' of pre-Lslamic Arabia were 
perfectly clear to us, the problen uf setting apart t he Arabian 
elements in Islam from the non*Arabian, ones w'ovild be com¬ 
paratively sunplr and tlir measure in which Arabian tradi¬ 
tion affected the development of Islam would be easy to 
estimate. Utifortunately, our knowledge of ancient Atabia 
is Scanty anti Incoinplcte. What we know about it is just 
enough to let us understand liow much we don't know. 

In the foilowing p,age 5 we will try to point imi the gaps 
in our information alxiut ancient Arabia rather than to sum¬ 
marize a long anil monotonous srt.|iience of items, most of 
whicii, if not all, arc certainly well known to the reader. The 
history* of Ambia, from tlic little we actually know of it, has 
proved to be tremendously compUcated, arid the numerous 
dark spots in it have encouraged many scholars to try to fill 
them up with attractive ibeories of their own. Because tliev 
are theories and because they are attractive, we should he on 
our ^ard against them. Let us hope that the results of our 
mqmry, even if they may lie negative, will prove useful. At 
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ieastf we shall see how wide and complicated the subject is, 
and how much work is still to be done before we attain the 
tw'o goals we would reach: lirst, to understand, as well as we 
can, how far Arabian civilization had developed at the time 
when Muhanunad started KLs religious movement; second, to 
see how much of that civilization was stiU alive at Muham¬ 
mad's time and in which way it influenced his religious and 
political ideas. 

The historians of the Islamic age, Sn spite of their ia^ of 
correct information and method, were rot imaw.are of the 
great atititjuitj' of Arabian history. Tfiey knew how to tell 
about the descent of the Arabian tribes from bhmae] and 
other biblical heroes: they were able to rej^rt the fabulous 
peoples of Ad, Jufhum and JadTs, who iiiu.l sctrled in the 
Peninsula before the later fVrabians liad spread on it and were 
responsible for rhe ancient buildings, the rums of which were 
scattered all over Arabia. Wc flunk we know a little better 
than the Moslem historians that the origins of Arabian his¬ 
tory Ue far Wiiml the time of the bihliral patriardis. a time 
thiy thought was the higlieit chronological limit of historical 
recollection. However, we must liofiestly acknowledge that 
w’e know almost nothing of that millenary history. For miiny 
c:ipita! items, evidence is practicaQy non-existent: where it 
exists, its interpretation Isdifficuit ami ambiguous, ^me evi¬ 
dence is supt»Hed by literary sources; but the foreign ones, 
Hebrew. Latin and Greek, are scanty and fragment,iry, and 
the natis'c arc late and drs]»erately tainted with legend. 

Our most valuable help in the attempt to attain an under¬ 
standing of pre-lstamic Arabia is epigraphiciil evidence, 

very* nature it is one-sided and obscure. Archaeological 
evidence i? missing enrirely. since repdar excavations have 
never taken place in any part of Arabia, 

Tilings being as they are, wc must frankly admit that none 
of the theories which fiave been offered so far can stand the 
rest of accurate criticism, Ncvcrrheless, theories are necessary. 
But we should never forger that they nrc nothing more than 
hvpotheses. and that any new discovery is likely to demolish 
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them- Before they may be acceptedt even as a pTovisjonnl 
solution, the amount of sound crs idcnce which they contain 
should be accurately tested, and \Ye should set apart what we 
I'tjtna ftoin what we nuiy legitimately guest and from what 
we don't 

Stajtittgfrom the eery beginning, there is at least one thing 
which we know beyond any doubt: Arabia U quite a large 
country. Its area is as wide as one-third of the territurj' of the 
United States. On such an area, there is nmm enough for 
iTiDre than one center of civilization. On the otliet hand, 
Arabia is an eaceedingly barren country, With the exception 
of A narrow strip of land on the southern coast anti some 
oases scattered along its wadies, there is very little, in Arabia, 
w'hich may supply the cDnciiti<m9 for a permanent settlement 
of numerous human being?. The first question which arises 
from this statement is the following; has Arabia .always been 
a desert, or are the present conditions comparatively young, 
and was there a time when Arabia was able to support a more 
dense population ? Tlic assumption of an original fertility 
and a progressive desiciation of Arabia has been taken as a 
basis for a theniy about the Semitic race, about rjje migrations 
of the Semitic peoples, and finally for atr explanation of the 
conquests of the Arabians ami the expansion of Islam, "the 
last Semitic migrptian." This “Winckler-Caetani tbeorj'” (so 
cjillcd after the first and most autlroritative spoitsors) is com* 
prehensive and attractive, but how far does it tally with 
well ascertained facts? Undoubtedly, the present barrenness 
of Arabia has been preceded by a phase of fertility. Although 
the geological survey of Arabia is only in its beginnings, the 
presence of tlie wadies, which arc dried-up river beds, supplies 
an unmistakable evidence of a process similar to that which 
took place in the Sahara, in the great desert of Central Asia 
and in the southwest of the United States. In all these terri¬ 
tories, the i.>rriod of desiccation began uftpr the .-ippeatancc 
of man, since prehtstoncal settlements have been found in the 
now desert areas. The desiccation of Arabia, too, may be later 
than the first appearance of man. But, unfortunately, we 
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have no evidence eitUer on the date ot desiccation or on the 
date ot the oldef^t human Bettkiiicnta in Ambia. Some neo¬ 
lithic impltmerits liave been found by Doui^ty m the most 
northern part of Arabia, and some others by Bertram Thomas 
in the south. These findings prove that man is ancient in 
ArabiH. but tiley say nothing about the age in which he ap¬ 
peared there, or about the size of the inhabited area during 
tlie Stone .iVge, and they are silent about the Wind of civiliza¬ 
tion which this proto-Arabian man may h.TiVe possessed. 

Our information alxiut the racial aspect of tilt first inhab¬ 
itants of Arabia is by no means belter. Were tlicy Semites, or 
did tile Semites supersede a more ancient layer of inhabi¬ 
tants'? Anthropidogical evidence seems to point to the pres¬ 
ence of a non-Setnitic type among some of the Arabs of today, 
Bui is "non-Semitic" the same as "pre*Semitic”^ We don t 
know. 

Furthermore, who were the Semites who settled in Arabia 
and where did thej' come from ? I he theory that Arabia is the 
original seat of all Seittites is apjMaling indeed, but is far 
from being genctally accepted and is objectionable from mote 
than one side, The Semites must have entered Arabia from 
soTticwhere, since It is highly improbable that they sprang 
from rile earth. Did they come from Afnexu the unques¬ 
tionable affinity of the Semitic and Ha mi tic langmigcs would 
make it likely? Did they come from the north, since the lin¬ 
guistic type of Hamito-Semitic (which, incidentally, is far 
from having been reconstructed) seems to be cognate with 
other linguistic groups—Indo-European, Ural-jVltaic and 
others—whicli could hardly be supposed to be of African 
origin? Let us not forget rfiai the only unmlstak.ible evidence 
which we possess about a Seniitic-s[waking people in a very 
remote period—the hcginnmg of the third millennium 
comes from Mcsopotaiiiia. Had the Semites come there from 
the north or from the south? Nobody can tell. Therefore, the 
problem of the early inhabitants of Arabia is so far uosolved. 
It will be solved one day, but not before Arabia has been 
opened to archaeological exploration and comparative lin- 
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goi^tics hpcomfs aiiv'^ncn] :i5 to l>r Abir to r^tablish, bo- 
yontl any doxibt, ttit Tchtionship Ijctwptn ^omc ntnjar groups 
of langnagrs. 

Wo are b the dark about the pri^hhtoricai pToblrm; of 
Arabia. But the hiilfihcjt prohlrm is not mueh clearer. Tlicre 
is an urtcxpiamed phenomenon in the early history of Arabia, 
In its southern pan we find a highly developed civilisation, 
about tlie origin of which we know absolutely uothbg. From 
the impfwiug mins of several cities, from Thousands of in¬ 
scriptions written in a peculiar alphabet and in the so-called 
South Arabic language, and from a few passniges of Creek 
and Roman historians and geographers, we know that South 
.■\rabia was organiv.ed under four nmin kingdums—of .Sa- 
baeans, Minacans, I iudrunautians and Qarabamans—and 
some otber minor states. The rubs, unfortunatrly, are inemn- 
pletciy known, since escavadorvs have never been prmiiTted 
and very few travelers, most of them untrained for :irchact> 
logical research, have been allowed to see therm. The in-verip* 
tlons have been deciphered; their script is imdonhteJly con¬ 
nected with the Phoenician script, althnugh wc do n<ft know 
whetlier it is derived from it or is an iudefwndent develop¬ 
ment from a common prototype. 'I'Jsough we are able to 
understand the langunge of the SfJtith Arabic imscriptions, 
which is very elost t() classical Arabic and Ethiopic, many 
words and (Wistnictions are still obscure. VVe can get an idea 
of the political and social organi'^ation of die South Arabians 
and know sfirnething aliout rlirir religion. The Inter history 
of the Soutii .■\mhian kingdoms is pretty* well knoMm, at least 
in its main features. What remams a mystery is the origin of 
South Arabian civilization. Wc would be glad to assume that 
it aro^ie under the influmce of Mesopotamiai and acniallv 
such great scholars as Wiuckler and Hommcl, and more re¬ 
cently Dnugherty, have asserted that trade relations were 
established Ijetwcen the Sumerians and the southern parr of 
Arabia .since the very' beginning of Mesopotamian civiliza¬ 
tion. This may br possihie, although there is no direct evi¬ 
dence of it. Some elements in Soiirh Arabian an, chiefly in 
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ori^. 

But the bulk of South Arabian civilization is not of Meso¬ 
potamian origin. If it were, wLij* would cimeiform writing be 
unknuwm in South Arabia'? Wily would aichilecture be so 
entirely different from the Mesoiiotamian pattern^ Why. 
bnallyt would all that we know about rcligioti and political 
organization in South Arabia bear a character whidi by no 
nieiuis is Mesr>(>otamian'? The nuain deity of the Soutii Ara¬ 
bians IS the Sun ( Shams), but it is a gjxidess. not a god as the 
Aceadian Shamash. On the other hand, the great female deity 
of all Nortliem Semites, ‘Ashtart, Is masculine in South Ara¬ 
bia (under the form of *Athtar). A certain similarity may be 
found between the priest-kings of the ancient Sabaean period, 
the MuLarribs, and the priest-kings of the Sumerians; but the 
South Arabic word for king is “widi’* (or '' as in all 

West Semitic languages, as against the Aecadian “sharnt," 
This difference in vocabulary points toward an Indqicndent 
development of monarchic government in South Arabia and 
Mesopotamia, The Southern Arabians seem to have parted 
from the odier Semites before tliey attained a higher degree 
of civilization, 

1 low old South Arabian civilization Is, is another unsolved 
problem. According to Glaser ( followed by Winckler, Honi- 
mel, Grimme, and others), the Mtnaean kingdom preceded 
the Siihaean. and since the latter goes back to the eighth ecu- 
tury B*c.. die beginning of the Minaean kingdom should Ik 
put as early as the fifteenth century b.c., or even earlier. This 
theory lacks any serious foundation i a h'linaean inscription, 
which Glaser believer capable of proving the correctness of 
his chrcFnology, cannot be earlier dian b.c. 525, since it men¬ 
tions the Persbn conquest of Egj-pt, w hich took place in llmf 
year. 

Surely, the South Arabian civilization goes back to an age 
much older than the sixth temury' n.c., flince .at that time we 
find it entirely develtn>cd. But. before that age, we know 
practicallv nothing about it. The Bible and Assy'Tian annals 
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constiuitly refer to the North Anbians, and only occasionally 
mention the South Arabians. The famous story of King Sol¬ 
omon ami the Queen of Sheba would be a precious document, 
if licr persotubty were less obscure. The Saba can inscriptions, 
which mention several kings, never mention a queen: and 
monarchy, as we saw, began in Saba many centuries after the 
alleged age of the Queen of Sheba. On rhe other band, we 
know from the AssyTian annaU that, among the North Ara¬ 
bians, queens were eventually rulers of a state. Therefore, we 
become suspicious about the actual location of the kingdom 
of the beautiful friend of theXingof Israel, 

What Iks beyond any doubt is that the political power of 
Soutl) Arabia spread towards tht north. We know about 
Minacan colonies in North Arabia, Ttie most importatm of 
them w'as Dedan, a place which is often mentioned in the 
Bible and the location of which has been archaeologically 
identified. It corresponds to the modem al-'Ub, in Northern 
Hejaz. and several hundreds of Minacan inscriptions have 
been found there. 

The main topics of South Arabic inscriptions arc religious 
dedications or bttilding records. The names of many kings of 
the four mam kingdoms and of the minor states arc often 
mentioned. Through a voniparistm of these names, it has been 
possible to establish a certain amount of .synchronisms and to 
get a general outline of the development of Soutli Arabian 
history. The epigrapliic evidence may be supplemented wirb 
some infomiation drawn from Greek sources. Lftifortvmiuely. 
they are scanty and often distorted. ITtr spelling of the names 
is often incorrectly reproduced, identifications arc made difB- 
cu.lt by homonymy. What we can ascerrnin js that the devel¬ 
opment of tire South Arabian states was hound to their eco¬ 
nomic fimction. The South Arabians were the producers and 
conveyors of frankincense and spices to the wdiole andmt 
world. Their caravans carried the national and foreign firod- 
ucts across rhe Arabian l^enmsula tti the ports of Sourii %ria. 
fGaza was one of ihrtt favorite stiph s.) They li,ad contraer- 
cial agents in the Eastern Mediterranean and in Egypt, as is 
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proved by tJvc finding of a Minacan dedicatory inscTiption at 
Delos in the Aegean Sea and of a burial inscription on a cof- 
nn found near Cairo ( both arc comparatively late, from the 
third or second ceiitnn' b.c.). 

The poilttcul organization of the South Arabian kingdoms 
in comparatively well known. Besides the king, tlicrc was a 
strong aristocracy which restrained the king's power. The 
state had an almo't feudal as|ject. The standing of religion 
was prominent. We iiave hundreds of names of gods, most of 
which arc not found in any other Semitic religion, hut their 
rrue character is not very clear. An attempt which has been 
made to reduce them all to an astral triad, Sun, Moon and 
Venus, cannot be accepted in its entirety, in spite of the ad¬ 
mitted ingenuity of the Danish scholar Nielsen ’who \s chiefly 
tesponsiblc for it. 

WTint wc know about South Arabia is not much. But our 
information .about North Arabia before the HclleniEtie 
period is even poorer, it seems to have been under the eco¬ 
nomic control of South Arabia, but how far this control was 
accompanied by political supremacy and cultural influence 
is still obscure. It is likely that in ancient days North Arabia 
was essentially u country of nomails, as it has been ever 
since. In a seri^of ,'VasiTian reliefs. which graphically repro* 
duct the campaign of Ashnrbanipal (seventh century b.c.) 
against die Land of Aribl. the Arabians appear with typical 
Bedouin features, Living in tents and riding camels as they 
ever did—-at least since the domestication of the cameb which 
does not seem to lia vc taken place lief ore the end of the seed ml 
millennium b.c. Climatic conditions were certainly the same 
as they are now. The mragemess of the gracing places espe- 
cially during pcricHls of drought, urged the Bedouins to mi¬ 
grate northw'ards where they hoped to find an easier life. The 
continuous flood of nomadic Arabians towards Mesopotamia 
and Syria was favored by the geographical shape of die coun¬ 
try. ITie desert penetrates like a wedge into the Fertile Cres- 
emt, and the nomads of Central Arabia, who pushed towards 
the north, found themselves on the very border of the culti* 
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vatcd land with nut leaving their desert. This was the line 
which was followed perhaps by tlie Amurru, who entered 
Mesopotamia at the end of the third millertnium, and, a iialf 
rnillenntuin kter, by that other "wave” of Semites who occu¬ 
pied Syria: Moabites, Aitimnnites, Israelites, Edomicrs and 
Aramaeans. All those peoples came from xArabia, hut we 
scarcely would be jusdtied in calling them "Anibians." It 
would be dangerous, indeed, to stress their ethnic, linguistic 
and religious connections with the liistorical Ariibtans and to 
ascribe an Arabian origin to the civilization and religron of 
the Israelites, as D. S. MargDliouth has done in a book which 
is full of stimulating remarks but whose main thesis should 
be considered as not prrrven. 

The earliest Nortli Arabians who rntlly dcsene this name 
are those against whom tlic Asw'rian kings, from Sargon 11 
to Ashurbanlpal, Intermittently fought for almost one ecn* 
tury, and who paid tribute to them. We do nnt know exactly 
where they were located, iilthougii some of the geographical 
names mentioned in the Assyrian records point towards rhe 
great Syrian Desert, i.e, outsidr Arabia proper. We can as¬ 
sume that these Arabians were following the ordinary rrenii 
of tite nomads and were aliout to expand towards the Fertile 
Crescent, n’hey were barred by the presence of a strong power 
which was able to keep rhern aloof from the cultivated land. 
Among the petty rulers who were subdued by the As.syri3ns, 
wc ftnd some who bore authentic North Arabic names, as 
Gindibu f Jiuidiib), Sotiir tribirs appear to have been gov¬ 
erned by (preens, a feature W'hicfi has not yet been sati-sfai * 
torily explained: anyhow, it should nut !>« interpreted its u 
sign of actual matriarchy among thosi; .Arabians. The nien- 
tion of Iti'amar of Saba among those petty kings U rather 
hard to explain; his identification with a king of the same 
name mentioned in Sabaean inscriptions is far from being 
ascertained. Tlie mention of &iba proves only that South 
Arabian influence was present In North Arabia in the seventh 
century ii.c., a fact which was already known from other 
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sourcitsibut it gives uo proof <>f nn actual coQncctioii between 
Assyria and the South Arabian tingdoms. 

After the Assyrian recordiis the only evidence about the 
North Arabians which we possess up to the Hellenistic age 
consists of a few lines by Herodotus and a short passage itt 
tfie Boot of Neheuiiah. Both go back to the fifth centnrj^ n.c. 
Where, exactly, the Arabians of Ilenxiotus were located is 
anotlier of the many points we do not know. Probably they 
were settled in Southern Palestine, near the seacoast. The 
Arabian chief wiio camped in the outskirts of Jerusalem at 
Nchemiah's time and bore tlie good North Araliic nattic of 
Ceshem (Jusham) probably was not very distant from the 
Arabians of Herodotus. 

Let us sum up the results of what lias been so far said. All 
that we know about Arabia before the Hellenistic age is a 
little about Sou til Arabia II history and civilization and almost 
nothing about those of the North Ambians. The latter appear 
as a nomadic pt-ople, with some centers of sedentary life 
u iiicli had arisen as colonies from South Arabia, impelled b; 
a tendency to move from the desert of Central Arabia towards 
the cultivated lands of Syria and Mesopotamia. Yet, despite 
the scantiness of our information, wc arc in a position to real¬ 
ize that Stnith Arabia waji an important center of economic 
life, of political [tower, and of high culture. 

The Macedonian com Hirst nf the Nrar East and the col* 
lapse of the I’crsiaii Empire brought a tremendous shift in 
the whole political and econnnik set-up of both North and 
South Arabia. Some of the old fcatutes. of course, remaineil 
untouchid: no corujiirst or revolution is able to abolish en¬ 
tirely the legacy of the past. Yet as a result of both conquest 
and collapse, the ties between East and West grew tighter, 
and the inlluence of the succcsssors of Alexander, the Ptole¬ 
mies and the Seleucids, became decisive for the future of 
Arabia. 

During the third century n.c., perhaps as early as the 
fourth, we norice the t'lsing of the first North Arabian state 
which attained intematirmal significance. The Nabataeans — 
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about whose origin and posklori aniuiig the Arabian tribes we 
arc entirely in the dark—-became the successors of the Edam- 
iies in the region between tlie Dead. Sea and the Gulf of 
'Aqaliati :<iid of the Moabites Hnd Amnmnites in Transjor* 
dan, w here they occupied such important cities at Petra, Bos- 
tra, Getash, and even Damascus, for a while, Tlieir territory, 
hirn’cver, stretched far tu the south, where their original Unrne 
had undoubtedly hem in the past- ^^'e know more alwiit the 
Nabataeans than aiwut any other Arabian people belorc tlic 
rise of Islam. However, they do not appear to us as pure 
Anibians but rather as sedenturiv.ttl Bedouins, who, througli 
a shift in many of their old habits, had fallen under the 
influence of Aramaic civiliiation. The inscriptions through 
which they- still speiik To us ate in Aramaliz, altliough tlieir 
everyday language was Arabic. Their reiiglort, about which 
we are pretty well informed, shows the coexistence of Arabian 
and Aramaic features, We can follow the history of the Nab¬ 
ataean kingdom with a certain degree of certainty through 
the evidence supplird by Greek aulhor>, though the Greeks 
are more concerned with the political and commercial rela¬ 
tions of the Nabataentvs with Syria, Palestine and tiic Medi¬ 
terranean than with the events whidi took place in Central 
Arabia. Nevertheless, the action of the Nabataeans in that 
eoimtiy must have been imjMrtant. The archucologk-al ejt* 
plonition of Transjordan lias yielded a great amount of evi¬ 
dence about the Nabataean civilization, ami the campaigm 
led by Ur. Nelson Glneck of the American School of Oriental 
Research at Jeru-salcm have siaxeeded in throwing an entirely 
new light on it, riic Nabataeans apjxar now to us as a nation 
much more advanced tlmn the camel drivers they were sup¬ 
posed to have been who carried the goods of South Arabia to 
the ports of the Med iterrancan. In addition, they developed 
an agricultural life and biiilt, or rebuilt, several important 
cities I briefly, they arose to a level of civilization which tnay 
stand comparison with any other of the stales in the Near 
East in ancient times. 

The taking over of the Soutii Arabian trade by the Naba- 
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was consequence, and at the same time tile cause, 
ot the decay of the Sou til Arabian kmgdonis. Of coiu^c, those 
states did not disappeiir i-uddenly, but fitaduaUy their power 
weakened- Tlie Sabaeans. who had held the supremacy 
amotie them, were superseded at the end of tiic second cen¬ 
tury u.c. by a new people, die Himyantes. These are tire only 
South Arabians whose niemorj' has survived as late as the 
Islamic age. The Kiinyarites carried over the ancient trade, 
but tliey had to share* the proht with the Nabataeans and 
eventually lost their position in Central Arabia. From then 
oa, the Nabataeans were the leading jrower tliere. However, 
Central Arabia succeeded in developing an independent polit- 
ical Ufe. In the: of Dcihin (al-^Ula), bc!sidt the old 

Minacan inst;riptloins w'e iind many other inscriptions written 
in an alphabet which is connected with that used in ^uth 
Arabia, hut whose langmigc is North Arabic, closely allied to 
classical Arabic. The autliors of tho?>e inscripiions belonged 
to the kingdom of Idbyhn. a name which was still alive in the 
sixth century A-O* and later, as the name of a ntmiadic tribe 
which settled in almost the same locality. 

It is highly probable, in tlie present w ritcr’s opinion, that 
the Li (lyanite kingdom arose after the decay of the South 
Arabian state.s, was for a long time under the supremacy ol 
the Nabiitaeam and enjiiyed a new penod of prosperity after 
the fall of tlie Nubiiiacan kingdom. An entirely op|>iwu:e 
view, whicli assigns the Libyanites a high antiquity, has been 
taken by iX I L Moeller, who first attempted to decipher 
their inicription^. It was taken up again five years ago by 
F, V. Wnnelt. This scholar, however, who improved rhe cor¬ 
rect understanding of the inscriptions more than anyone else 
in recent years, has w tthdrawn his chronological tlicon' «ri 

later wTitinsp. . .... , 

'Fhe so-called Tliamudic inscriptions, quite similar to the 

Idhyhnite in script and Innguape. have bem found at the 
same place and certainly lielong to a people who developed 
after the Libyilnitefl, Tlir Tliamud are mentioned at a very 
early date, in the Assjo-ian records, and later by Greek and 
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Ram an autliorii. Ilicy must ha\ t bad a tather impartant 
position in the history of Central Arabia, sioLT their mentor)' 
survived in later times, while that of tlic Nahttacans van¬ 
ished entirely. In tlie Koran, the Thamud arc mentioneil as 
an cxaiiipte ot the widted people of the past who disobeyed 
God’s law and were punUlird by total dcs truer ion. In tlie 
fancy or the Arabs the mins in al-Hijr and al-'Ula were the 
places of their ancient city. As a matter of fact, the center of 
the Thamudian state must fiave been in Midian, where the 
Czech scholar Musil discovered the remnants of a temple and 
a bilingual Greek and Nabataean inscription in whidi die 
Thamud arc mentioned. It is clear that tliey must have been 
under the supremacy of tile Nabataeans, and later liave be¬ 
come independent. However, tlieir identifeation with the 
authors of the inscriptions in al-THa is purely Ju-potlietical. 

Other inscriptions and gralliti. which have been found in 
the region uf Safa in the Hauran, are written in South Arabic 
script blit in a Nortli Arabic dialect, like the L.Ehyaiutc and 
Thamudic inscriptions. Later and poorer as they are, they 
bear witness of the vitaliti' of Soiitli .Arabic influence in 
North .Arabia. 

In the first century u.c., the Hellenistic states of bigypt 
and Syria fell under the dominion of Ronir, Tlirough the 
RtJinanss Arabia began to appear in worUi history. The im¬ 
pact of Rome on the development of ancient Aiahia was 
decisive. .At the beginning the Nabataeans were Rome’s allies, 
and the Romans honied, through tlu-ir help, to reach South 
.[Arabia and get control of tile Indian trade. A Roman amiy 
crossed the dc.'icrt in d.c, but eithe.r through lack of proiier 
organtziition or by treachery of the Nabataeans, it perished 
in the wilderness, and the Romans never again dared to pene¬ 
trate Central Arabia, 

During the Roman fierioil, the Nalataean merchants went 
far into the west. Nabaraean inscriptions, which they dedi¬ 
cated to their gotls, have been found in the Aegc,in area and 
in Italy. Tlie influence of Greek and Roman civilization was 
very strong on Nabataean art, as may be seen from the ruins 
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in Petra and Transjordan, where architecture and s^lpture 
show a crurious mixture of Greek and Oriental sty e, ^ 
way* the Nabataean civiltaation looks almost like the fore¬ 
runner of what l^Lmi achieved on a much lar^r ^le. i.c. a 
mctRing of Afubian. Near Eastern, and Greek m 

a Unitarian civilization. But the Nabataeans not only lacked 
tbr tremendous religious enthusiasm of Islam; rhrj’ also 
lacked the military- impetus of the Arabian conquerors, and 
confronted the Roman Empire at tlir pcakot its fww^r. Thcy 
were nothing else than a paim in the policy of the Romans, 
and fell as a victim of the centralization of the Roman Em¬ 
pire. In A.D. io6, Trajan destroy ed the Nabataean kingdom 
and created a Trovincia Arabia.^’ In Central Arabia out of 
reach of the Romans, the Nabataean state and aviUmion 
went on living for a while and then vanished. About die he- 
ptming of the fourth Christian century. Arabic drove out 

Nabataean speech as a literary' language. 

Sevenil other Arabian tribes, liesides the Nabatarans, lelt 
the desert and entered Syria and Mesopotamia during the 
Hellenistic age. They became the founders oi dymisties. as 
in Emesa (Him?). where the royal house gave tcnifierors 
to Rome, and in Edessa i al-Ruha'). the cty which had the 
privilege of introducing Christianity tmo Northern Mr j 
Uamia and becoming the mother of the Syrian Church. 
OtJier dyn;i^ies of ATnbi^ln origin arose in Ctiamcene ami 
hurra. All thiwe kingdoms, however, were .Aramaean in their 
civilization and t^^piilatkm; only the upper class was of 

Arabian descent. ^ - n.i 

The .Arabian element seems to have been stronger m Pal¬ 
myra, that aitia/ing city which grew up around a spring in 
the middle of the Syrian Desert and became the rival and 
siicce.'^sor of the Nabataean cornmcrcial enterprises. The old 
site of Tadmur was already know n to the Assyrians; but it 
expanded into a state during the Hellenistic age and. through 
its emporium at Diim on the Euphrates, it controlled another 
mad of the Indian trad<L This mad (which from the I ersian 
Gulf went up the Euphrates, then crossed the desert up to 
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th« coast of Syria) becanie particularly impatcant after the 
fall uf the Nalmtaean klngduoi luitl ttie interruption of tl>e 
road of Arabia. In the second and third Christian centuries, 
the Palmyrene-s under the protectorate of Rome, attained an 
extraordinary' degree of prosperity and their merchants and 
soldiers spread all over the Roman world. It b well known 
that they' nourished the dream of disrupting the power of 
Rome in tlie East and that their king Odenathus and his wife 
Zennbia almost succeeded in their attempt. The I'almyrencs, 
indeed, were Arabians, hat Aramaized and Hellenized Ara* 
biansof a higher degree, it would seem, than the Nabataeans. 
Their inscriptions are in Aramaic; tlieir religion is strongly 
under the influence of Aramaic and Mesopocamhui ideas and 
traditions. Only their personal names and their tribal organ- 
izarion betray their Arabian origin. 

The Arabian world was dependent on anotlicr mighty state 
which was growing in the East. After rlie fall of the ancient 
Persian Empire, the Parthbns had slowly growm independ¬ 
ent, during the Selcucid period, and they proved able to 
match the Roman Empire in the East, Their successors, the 
Sassanians, succeeded in unifying ail Persia in the third 
Christian century and proved strong cnou^ to challenge the 
Romans with even greater energy. Tlic fight lietwecTj tile two 
W'orld powers was waged for four centuries and Arabia be¬ 
came one of the many objects of their Tri’alry. 

On the opposite coast of South Arabia, in E.a£t .Africa, 
colonies of South Arabians liad been settled from a very 
remotP time—we ilo not know w ficn or under w'hat circum¬ 
stances. Some leading groups of Semites stibdiicd rhe Mamitic 
population of the country which is now Ethiopia and brought 
in tlieir own civilization, language and religion. We are 
rntircly in tlie chirk about the origin of a kingdom which 
appeared there at the beginning of oui era and reached the 
|>eak of its power in the fourth Christian century. Axum, in 
modem Tigre, was the capital of that kingdom ami some im¬ 
posing mins, still imperfectly eiploreA bear witness to its 
greatness, while several royal inscriptions throw gome light 
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on its history. During tile tourtb Christian ctiituiy the 
of Axum became Qiristian; they had already entered the 
orbit of Roman poEcy and seconded it in attacking and con¬ 
quering the Himyaritc kingdom in South Arabia, which was 
hound to Persian policy, llieir conquest, however, ^ 
temporary one; they were obliged to withdraw and the 
Himyarite kingdom was again independent. But its old days 
were over. The rum of fhc trade and loss of political l>ower. 
coupkd With domestic discord, upset South *^abian civdiaa- 
tion. \Vliere civil Efe had once attained a high level, ivomad- 
ism and anarchy steadily gained ground. Arabia entered its 

*^*^UuTing^c following centuries, the Bedouins of Central 
Arabia went on widening the area of ttieir aiiti-ecimomic way 
of life. Most of the towns were either abandoned or impov¬ 
erished. and the standard of life was lowered. I'rom t e 
fourth to the seventh centuries Arabia was much more ^ 
lated than it had been for several centunes. \ er, during that 
mrk Age. the seeds of a revival were npemng until they 
pnxluced a fruit of unripected maturiti^ Islam. 

the DAEIv age of AHA-HIA 

When we attempt to survey the Middle Ages of Arabia, 
we face the svtue problem which wc met m our study of 
ancient Arabia. What we know Is not much, compred to 
what we do not know, mid the held of uncontinned hypoth^ 

""""Howevir, the reiismui for the lack of certitude in dealing 
w ith the hirtoTV of that F'*’'"'! an entirely different 

kind. Ttie sources for the history' of Arabia during the cen¬ 
turies immediately preceding the rise of blnm are diiedy 
litcraTy and noL as they are for the history of ancient Arabia, 
cpigraphic, lliey are copious, perliaps even too copious} we 
suffer from an overabundance rather than tar a scarcity. 
But. alas, .lualitv does not match quantity. The tremendous 
amount of information they impart comes not from hrsthand 
documents; in a way, it is similar to the .sources with which 
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>»'e are laniiiiar in Greek, Roman and Hebrew Jiistory. 
of tile Arabic sources consist ot records gathered and sec up 
by scholars of ihe Islamic age* Direct evidence is supplied by 
poeir)\ which has conic down to us through the re lection ;tEid 
editorial W'orkof other hJiimic reholars. Historical evidence, 
being indirect, cannot be admitted as reliable unless it has 
been submitted to criticism. 

As usually happens, the ntiuJts of criticism arc discordant. 
A group of contempfirar)’ scholars feel radically skeptica] 
towards Arabic tradition: according to them nutsr of it is 
spurious and represents a tendency whidj developed in the 
ficcuiid and third centuries ot Idum, when the faithluj recol* 
lection of pre-lslamic history had been entirely lost and the 
philologists and antiquaries tried to fill the gaps by forging 
or embellishing what they did not find in audicnlic docu¬ 
ments. Arabic historical literature, therefore, would be little 
l>etter than historical novels, and most of tl)e poetry forged. 
Neither the one nor tlie otlier would supply a safe foimdation 
l or a correct understanding of what took place in Arabia dur¬ 
ing the Dark Age. 

In the present writer’s opinion, this skcpticil attitude is 
exaggerated. 'I'hc lustorical tradition about the Middle Ages 
of Arabia is neither better nor worse than any other tradition 
about a period of history for which direct evidence is no 
longer available. It is not worse tiuin, say. Livy is for the first 
five ceti furies of Rtmcm history, or Riixo Grammaticus for the 
older age of Denntark. In a way. it is better, though it is not 
free fnim gaps and mistakes. We do not [Wssess eservthing 
which was written alxiut prr-Islamic .Arabia in the second .and 
third Centuries after the Hijrali, since many works hav'e been 
entirely lost, and others survive only in abstracts and frag¬ 
ments. In spite of the diligent work of scores of Westrrn 
scholiirs, sonte texts are still unpiihlished and the scattered 
fragments have not yet been .systematically collected. A good 
deal of work is still to be done by future scholars. Alxivc all, 
most of the tradition is tme-sided. Instead of aiming at an 
exhaustive record of the jiast, traditional historiography had 
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three particular ptirpose.'i; to supply a faithful interpretation 
of certain allusIonE contained in some passages of the Koran; 
to explain the historical contents of the old imrnis; and, 
finally, to serve the natjonai pride and claims of tlic Arabian 
aristocracy, giving extensive gjcnca logics of the most pronii- 
nent families and relating the exploits of the tribes. 

tAn example may show the consequences of the method in 
which tradition has grown up. Among the innumerable tribal 
feuds which aerc fhr main feature of the hi.ston’ of the Bed¬ 
ouins, we know thOYc referring to the 1 amlm, a large tribe 
in East .Arabia, far better than those of any other tribe. The 
only reason for rhig is that our evidence about tlic wars of the 
I'amlm gfjcs back, almo-st entirely, tt> an extensive commen’ 
mry which abu*'Llbaydali, a scholar of the end of the second 
Mofilem centun', wrote on the poems of Jarir and al-Fara^- 
daq, two famous poets of the Umayj'ad age and members of 
the Tamlm tribe who continually referred in their verses to 
the glorious deeds of their ancestors. Had wc a similar com¬ 
mentary' on poems belonging to a different tribe, our knowl¬ 
edge of the history of tlmt tribe would be as complete as it 
is for theTamTm. 

Since the Islamic historians were chiefly interested in the 
Komn, in poetry and m genealogy', they have described two 
main features in pre-lslamic history': the first, the city of 
Mecca and its sacred shrine, the Kii'hali: the second, the life 
of the nomad!! with the scenery' of the desert as its h.ick- 
gituind and with the monoronous refwtition of minor raids 
and fights for the possession of a well or the revenge of a 
murdered kinsman. Hndoiibtedly. Mecca was .in impornm 
center in Arabia, and Bedouin life was the most characteristic 
feature of the pre-Islamic age. However, they are far from 
filling up the whole liisrory of Arabia. Other features have 
been entirely neglected by historical tnidition. We should, 
tlicrefore, try to find minor sources, in which those neglected 
fen til rr? arc emphasiv.ed. 

Therc is no doubt that what chamcterlzes the Middle Ages 
of Arabia is the transition from city life to nomadic life. This 
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phenomenon is e^ctly parallel to what happened in Europe 
during thr Middle Ago there, when die disruption of the 
Roman Empire caused a shift from urban to country life. 
International trade which had brouglit into Central Arabia 
a higher level of civili/ution was almost paralyzed. The 
Nabataean and South Arabian kingdoms, tlie tw-o main cen¬ 
ters of sedentary' life in Arabia, had collapsed- Nomadism 
always had been characteristic of Arabia, but from now on It 
became much more widespread, and the desert overliipped 
cultivated land. This phenomenon may be observ'ed both in 
North Arabia and South Arabia. South Arabian civilization 
had not entirely disappeared. The liunyarite kingdom w'hicfi 
had succeeded, as we have seen, the four kingdoms of South 
Arabia, preserved its power from the fniirth to the sbrth cen¬ 
turies, betw'een two Abyssinian concjijests- A number of im¬ 
portant changes took place. Not only did its economic back¬ 
ground grow wor.^, the autliority of the kings w'caken and 
the itidepcndenue of the feudal families increase, but tile old 
national religion began to he shaken by the two new religious 
movemenLs which had spread in the East; Christianity and 
Judaism. The Abyssinian kingtlom had become Christian in 
the fourth centuty, and its conversion had tightened its con¬ 
nection w'itli the Christian Roman Empire, South Arabia, 
too, had partially respondetl to the appeal of the new faitli. 
The other religion, Judaism, had also fosinti many proselytes 
in South Arabia: it would seem falthough the tradition on 
diis point is rather confuted) tiiai the last king of the Him- 
yarites had ofRcmlly adopted It as thr state religion. He is 
the famous dhu-Nuw.as of Islamic tradition, who was killed 
lighting against tJie second Abj'ssinian luvrasion in the first 
lialf of the sixth Christian centuty. 11 is death put an end to 
the Himyaritf kingdom. The memory of one of the .Abyssin¬ 
ian governors of South Ambin, Abraham or Abrnhah. has sur¬ 
vived in the Koran, where his uniuccrssfulexpcdirion against 
Mecca is mentioned: an event which legend has amplified 
and embellished. Through an inscription, one of the longest 
and at the same time most recent products of South Arabic 
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fpigraphj'i the nainc of this Ahrahah hss come dovn to us so 
an authentic record. 

The supremacy of iltc Ahyssinians was not lotift- After less 
than fifty years, they were ejtpcUccihy a national revolution 
supported by the Persians, who were of course opposed to the 
_/\hyssiiiiarts, the allies oi the Romans, Id owes er, the Huiijar 
ite kingdom was not restored, and South Arabia was piacd' 
cally divided among scoies of local rulers under the lax super¬ 
vision of a Persian governor. Economy was mined, since 
direct connection with the Roman Empire was cut off. Agri¬ 
culture, which ihiuristied chiefly by irrigation, had been neg¬ 
lected for a long time and the desert gained ground This 
long process of decay Is graphically summed up in the 
legend of "the break of the dam of Ma'rib. As a consequence 
of this catastrophe, many tribes of South Arabian origin are 
said to have migrated into North Arabia. Of course, this is 
not literally true: the movenrent towards the north, ongi- 
nally a consequence of ttie commercial policy of the Soutli 
Arabian states, had lasted for centuries. Later on, however, 
what had previously been a settlement of colomsts bcpime a 
wtuolesale migration of nomadic tribes. Linguistic evidence, 
besides genealogical tradition, shows that some of the most 
importanl tribes which in the centuries immediately preced¬ 
ing Islam were settled in the Syrian Desert—the Tayyi', the 
Kalb, and so fortli—were of southem origin. But there is a 
strikin'* diflerenee between the early colonization of Notch 
ykrabia'" and the later migration. The first carried South 
Arabiim civilization, into North Arabia i during the second, 
South Arabian trtljes underwent the influence of North Ara¬ 
bian civilization. In the history of writing wc have good 
evidence for tliis new trend. The South Arabic scripts which 
we noticed in North Arabia—LihrAnitc. Tliamtidic and 
Safaiiii^isappcared, and the Nabataean script, of Aramaic 
origin, took their place. Slightly modified, it produced the 
alphabet of classical Arabic. One of the most precious docu¬ 
ments of that age. an inscription found at al-Namarah m 
Transjordan, is tiw oldest known example of classical 
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Arabic; it b in Nabataean script, but in. Atctbic language, and 

mcmtion-S the burial place and the year of the death of Imnj’- 

al-Qays “King of all Arab«," who died in ^^ 28 . The two 

inscriptions of Zabad and Hamn are two centuries younger. 

The firat is trilingual (Arabk-Greek-Syruic) and the iiecond 

bilingual (AraHk-Gr«k)tand both bear witness to the spread 

of ChrbtianitT and Grrek-Aramnic culture in North Arabia, 

# 

The Byzantine territoiy, as well sis tlir Persian, appealed 
strongly to the nomadic Arabians, who were grazing their 
cattle on their borders- The wish to settle as <iedentaries, to 
live in towns itiF-tradof cnniping imder trnts and to enjo)' the 
comfort of civilization was often stronger than the love for 
nomadic freedom. The Romans and Persians, on their side, 
were eager to have their borders pnarded against the raids of 
other Bedouins and iii^^d the sedemarized tribes against the 
w ildling^^i of the desert. The same phenomenon took place on 
the nortliem and southern borders of the Empire, where Ger¬ 
manic and Numidian trtWs formcil regular garrisons against 
their kinsfolk. 

The movement which had begun in the flellenistie age, 
namely the itevelopmenf. of the Nabanican kingdom and of 
the other states of Arabian origin, wa^ reproduced five or six 
eenfurics later a sc€."ond wave of Ambbns. Two i^tatei^ 
arose^ at Dariiasc.iis under the Ghassanian dvnastv. and in 

r ■■ 

abHiralj on the Euphrates under the Lakhtnite dynasty. The 
former were umierByaantine supremacy and the latter \indet 
Snssantan, hut Ixtth were futidameniallv identTeal. Thcrr were 

-I 

former Bedouins who, having settled as sedentaries, had 
attained a Iiigher political and cultural level. Both had 
adopted Christianity, the Gbiissanimis according to the Mo- 
riophysifr ritr and the Lakhmires according to the Ncstorian, 
since the former was dominant in Syrian territory and the 

m m 

latter in Persian. On behalf of their mighty pTotectors, they 
were fighting each other Their nilcts were granted high 
titles, as “piitricW* and “king,” and were allowed to wear 
the crown as the symbol of their rank. 

r 

Gha^^unian and Lakhmite trhiEfs were by no meaa^ rht 
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only Arabians who endeavored to develop into absolute 
rulers. The Imru’-aJ-Qays of the Namamh inscription, wJus 
was labeled as “King of all Arabs,'* lias been ussuined by 
different sdtolars to have belonged either to the Ghass an i an 
or ro tlie Laklimite dinasty. Possibly, he was the ruler ot 
another state, the memory of which may have been lost. His 
claim of actual supremacy over all Arabs should not be taken 
literally. 

We possess a great deal of lofornuition ahciut another 
Arabian state, two centuries later than that of Imru ♦•abQays 
of aUNamarah: the kingdoni of the b.inu-Akil al-Mutarfrom 
the tfilw of Kindah, another of die South Arabian tribes 
which had settled in North Arabia, 

Howes'er. our knowledge of the history of those Arabian 
kingdoms is not vers’ extensive* What Arabic tradition is able 
to report alxiut tliem is chiefly connected with their liglits 
with tlie Bedouin tribes, which leagued agsiinst them on many 
occasions and eventually beat them or were l«atcn by them. 
If Byzantine and Syriac sources did not help us in arranging 
the succession and chronology of the kings of Damascus and 
al-Hirab. w’e would hardly be able to understand their his* 
tory correctly. We would, in particular, enrirely misunder* 
stand tlictr connections with the Byzantine and Siassanian 
Empires, 

The main reason for sudi lack of comet information is 
that Arabic tradition considers history from thr standpoint 
of t he nomadic tribes of Central Arabia and is not concerned 
with general subjects. The records which were collected by 
the Islamic scholars refer only to the tiarroi^ fiorizon of cer¬ 
tain tribes. Diey ignore wider impltcaiions and luve no 
chronology of their own. They offer even less tJian tribal 
chronicles; their stories cluster around some outstanding 
personalities or follow the outbreak and episodes of some 
tribal wan and neglect all the test* Only through a puimr 
taking comparison of the personal names which appear in 
different stories and through an accurate checking of genea¬ 
logical items may we succeed in bringing togrthcr that seat- 
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tcred imtcria^ to gain a wider outlook of die history of North 
Arabia. 

\Vc have already pointed out that contemporary poetry is 
another source of our knowledge of Arabia during what we 
have called the Arabian Middle Ages. But, is poetry in itself 
a reliable source ? The problem has been discusscil by many 
scholars and is a dlfBcult and delicate one. The problem of 
audicodcity has been overeqipliasl'zed. Even if some of the 
jKJcnis be fargeries, the bulk of poetical tradition is certainly 
authentic. Yet, jioetry fails to give us a complete and faitlifxil 
picture of Arabia. The Arabian poets did not reprotluce tlic 
actual and total eapcrirtii'es of nomadic life but rather the 
idealization of some of its aspects. Tlie ideal whiclt they 
admired and praised in their verses was something quite sim¬ 
ilar, mutiitts maiandiSt to the ideal of the Homeric poems 
and the French ehamom de gestt. It is the ideal of diivnlrj’, 
Neither the Homeric poems nor the chansoni degesU may be 
accused of purposely altering the historical environment of 
the Myctnean or Carolinglan ages, but both reproduce only 
one aspect, So does the ancient .Arabian poetry. The heroic 
side of life is pushed into the foreground, w'hi le other aspects, 
not less important, are entirely overlooked. 

One of those neglected aspects is religion. It has often been 
assumed that the nomadic Arabians lacked any religious feel¬ 
ing. This opinion seemed to becorrolwratcd by the reproaches 
addressed by the Koran to tlic rude and faithless Bedouins. 
In later times, the period preceding the rise of Islam wav 
teniicd '‘J^iliyatu" after a word used by Muhammad which 
means “ignaraiice" or '‘barbarism." This term, however, has 
only a meaning when opposed to the age of Knowledge (of 
God) and (religiou.i) dvili'zation, which is sup|>cised to have 
begun with Islam, It stresses the ignorance of "true religion," 
not the absence of any religion. On the other hand, from tlic 
Safaitic inscriptions and from some scattered evidence from 
Greek and Roman writers, w'c get quite a different picture 
about the religious attitude of the Arabians. Tlie Uoi>h of 
Idols by Hisham ibn-al-Kalbi, one of the outstanding schol- 
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of the oldest period of Arabic Uwraturc who died in 204 or 
206 after the Hijrah, we dud some inionnation about the gods 
of prr-Islamic Arabia. But ibn-al-Kalbi's book (ioddeotally, 
only a short pamphlet) is rather disappointing- The main 
interest of its author lies in the attempt to bring in further 
information on tliose Arabian deities which are mentioned by 
the Koran, he. the gods worshiped at Mecca, Besides tliem, 
other gods are mentioned, but only tn a short and perfunctory 
way. Furthermore, we miss many items which wc would 
expect ro dnd there. Practically nothing is said in the Boci 
of Idoli about astral worship, whereas we know from Greek, 
r.,af in and Syriac soiines, that ir was one «f the imitn features 
of the religion of the nomads. Unfortunately, the Greek and 
Rormtn iMurces arc scanty and refer only to those nomadic 
tribes who settled in the neighborhood of Roman territory, 
the so-called Saracens. Syriac .sources arc more comprehensive 
but far from exhaustiTe. 

The most prominent feature of Bedouin life is aversion to 
change. The rrih.il organisation represents a very primitive 
type of social and political set-iip, and it scarcely altered 
through millennia. Of course, this immobility is a relative 
one, and is subject to turn into an amazingly quick dyna¬ 
mism, as soon as the nomads arc severed from their surround¬ 
ings. However, as long as tlicy stay in their desert, they 
adhere f,iithful ly to the manners and customs of their fathers. 
The vitality of certain tribes is astonishing; in our own time, 
some Arabian tribes still preserve the names w'hkh they bore 
in the sixth Christian centurj', or even earlier. On the other 
hand, some tribes split very quickly. They changed their 
names, or even Completely disappeared, leaving no trace 
behind. In spite of these mutations, the tribal orgmization 
preser%‘cd most of its original features through centuries: the 
modern nomadic tribes of Arabia, notwithstanding the tre¬ 
mendous shift produced by Islam and the Western technical 
achievements, do not differ substantially from the pre-Islamic 
tribes in the aspect in which they appear to m today and in 
die social feeling of their members. 
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AnotlicfT characteristic: feature of the nomadic tribe is its 
iseilationtst, hj'pcr-indi vidua list attitude. tribe is a uaitr in 
itself and forms no part of any higher social or political 
unity. Yet, federations of tribes were often [leard of, and 
even the large.^t tribes reali'zcd their common origin t rotn a 
more ancient group. Tlie genealogical system, built op by the 
Islamic historians, which goes Wk fo mythical ancestors 
connected with biblical and South Arabian tmditioiis, is 
undoubtedly artificial; but the feeling of belonging to a 
common stock was very strong among the Arabiaas, To call 
it nationalism would be an illegltimate tntnisioti of a foreign 
c»>ncepti still this term would deline a feeling whidi was not 
unknown to the Arabians. Nrverthclesjs, as a social and polit¬ 
ical unity, the Arabian tribe is autonomous. Inside it, its 

members realize the tie of solidarirv and arc hound to follow 

!!■ 

the unwritten customary law. But they all stand on the same 
footing. A hierarchic organization docs not exist, and the 
chief of the tribe himself has a moral authority' rather than 
art absolute power. 

The hatred of tyrants is commonplace airtong pre-Islamie 
Arnbiarts, One of the most itemized boasts of their ancient 
[Micts is that Ehcir tribes “fought tlie kings" and refused to 
submit to any of them. As a matter of fact, besides the Ghas- 
sanians the Lakhmites and the kings of Kindah, wc hear of 
several other attempts to establish a monarchic power in 
.Anibia. Certain chiefs of tribes endeavored to attain an 
effective authority over their owm rribc or to subjugare other 
w'eaker rribt’s. Sometimes they sijrrrrdrd In their aim i bur 
their triiunph was generally short-lived. The nomadic Am* 
bians w^ere so jealous of their freedom i or, tf we like it l>rtter. 
tt'err so deep-rooted in their anarchy), that they regularly 
ousted or killed the woii]d-bc monarchs. Their attitude to* 
wards the two great world powers established on their Iwir- 
ders. the Caesars and the Chosroes fas the Arabians called 
them\ was not very different: it was a mixture of fear and 
hatred, Bj'znntium and Persia never endeavored seriously tn 
conr|uer Arabia: they were satisfied svith the keeping of a 
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police force on ilicir Uordtra, poised against the raids of the 
nomads. The Sass:mian kingdoin, already on the verge of dis¬ 
integration, made the great mistake of destroying the dynasty 
pf the Lakhmites at die end of the sixth century. With tlic 
tall of that buffer state, the door was opened tti the Arahlans 
for in%a3ion, and at the beginning of the seventh century a 
coalition of Arabian trihts succeeded in ilefeating the Persian 
troiips at dbu-Qar on the Euphrates. Tliat unusual victory 
was praised in numerous poems as a wonderful achievement, 
though in reality^ it was little moTe than a skirmish. Never¬ 
theless, it showed the Arabians that it was not impossible to 
defeat the Great Ring, and a generation later a mucli larger 
coalition of Arabian tribes, now animated by transcendent 
and all-cfnn^uering belief, the faith of Islam, eventually de¬ 
stroyed the Sassanian kingdom. 

Notwithstanding the luck of regular political units in 
Central Arabia, and the steady spread of nomadic life, a few 
citv centers still remained; some of them the old towns ot 
South Arabia, now deprived of most of their ancient splen¬ 
dor; others situated on the coasts of tile Persian Gulf and the 
Indian Ocean, and on the old caravan road which led into 
Syria through tlic highland of Hejaa, Some cities were ruled 
by petty ilyriiisties (e.g., the banu-Jalandali in Oman), others 
had a half republican form of govemmenL They all were 
more or less under pressure from the Bedouins who encamped 
around and about them, never strong enough to conquer them 
ami exprl tiirir rulers, but suHkientiy strong to compel them 
to pay tribute for their security. An example of a city which 
after a period of independence was obliged to yield to the 
nomads is afforded by Yatlmlb (the later Medina), a rich 
oasis in Hejaz where some Jewish tribes had settled, only 
later to fall under the control of two Bedouin tribes which 
occupied the town and reduced tlic old inhabitants to the 
condition of tributaries, Sometiung similar took place in 
another Jewisli settlemi-nt, Khaybar, further nonh on the 
way to Sjwia, 

Very few cities were strong enough to cope with the threat 
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of the Bedouins and keep fully independent. The most im¬ 
portant and the best known of them was Mecca. Located in 
n barren valley among the volcanic rocks of Hejaz, Mecca, 
like Palmyra, owed its origin 10 a spring. Near the spring a 
sacred shrine arose. The tribe which wns the owner of tlit 
shrine developed sedentafy life, Since Mecca was a caravan 
center and partially took over the trade witli Syria uhich liad 
ljt;cn in the hands of the South Arabians and Nabataeans, it 
grew wealthy and dcvelt^d a more advanced social and 
political system. Some families of the aristocracy (probably 
the early organisers of ti^ie worship of the shrine) held Lite 
privilege of leading the trade caravans and governed the city 
as an oligarchv. The tribal set-up was still preserved, as in 
Palmyra, but nomadism had been given up. 

Since OUT information about the worship at Mecca is much 
more copious than about any other shrine in prc-Islamic 
.Arabia, it may help us to get a correct idea of the Arabian 
religion. As we have seen, the Creek, Roman and Syriac 
sources conctming the religion of the nomadic Saracens em¬ 
phasize Its astral aspect, and especially the W'orship of the 
Sun and Venus. It iff dlfHcult to decide whether that worship 
was a survival of the early Semitic religion or was due to the 
impact of South Ar.ibiari religion on the nomadic Arabians. 
Strangely enough, the astral monienr scetns t<i he absent from 
the Meccan worship, or, at least, not to be jirominent. Tile 
Meccan shrine was a square building, the Ka'bah, also 
known as “the House of .Allah.” What kind of dcitj’ the 
Arabian Allah was is another dark spot in our knowledge of 
the ancient Arabian religion. The opinion of modern scholars 
diverges on this point: some assume that Allah was the direct 
conrinuatoT of the commnn Semtrk dciry El. rhe general 
word for "god" or "the divine," whereas another opinion, 
which has recently been rrnovated by Winnett, majirtains 
that Allah was nothing else than an imitorted name and idrn, 
namely the Aramaic ".Allaha,'* the Jewish and Christian 
name for the universal God. Tliis latter opinion, tn irpitr of 
Winnett’s ingenuity, cannot be correct, since Allah is found 
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^ a cuiiijK>iiL'iit in Niih^itueun |i<T#onal ruinves at a timi: when 
Jew'ish mtiuence cannot be admitted. Whether Allah was a 
general Arabian deity or a local gtxi whose worship expanded 
b not yet clear. 6c Thai as It may, the Ka'bah was the house 
where Allah was worshiped togetlicr witlihis tliree daughters, 
al-Liit, al-'Uz2a and Manat, Each ot these well known 
female deities was worshiped elsewhere, indepetidently of 
.Allah, ai that there is no doubt that the set-up of the Meccan 
word]ip was the result of a s]TiiCTi tifftic development. The 
tndjtiort according to w'hich Allah u uuld have superseded an 
older worship of ilubal has not yet been explainvtl thor' 
iiughly, but since, according to other traditions, there were 
hundreds of idols in the precinct of the Ka'bab, it is easy to 
see that the worship was a eomplicated one. The so-called 
Black Stone, which is still immured in one of the walls nt the 
Ka'bah, wns certainly a very ancienr object of cult, and otlier 
sacred spots in the city itself and in its surromidings undoubt¬ 
edly referred to a p'cat number of other deities. 

The ceremonies of the great feast .it Mecca were riiilifhlied 
by Muhammad into Islam and therefore an ttld heathen pre- 
Islamic ritual has been preserved up to our days, idmost un¬ 
changed. Many of its features are similar to what we hud in 
the Nabataean religion and .since, according to tradition, the 
Ka'bah worship was rcorganizetl by a man called Ou^j'y 
who came from Syria, we may ivell assume that Nabataean 
religion infinenerj the religion of Central Arabia. But the 
n ligion of tlie Nabataeans w;ts nothing else than the ancienr 
Arabian rrlipion Trin.'>fornied under the influervce of the .Ara¬ 
maeans. Tlieretor*:, it is extremely didicuir ro distingyisii ex- 
.ictly, in pTe-Isl;imic Arabian religion, what may be a survival 
of very .incient timcj, possibly reprotiucing the proto-Srinttic 
attitude towards the gods, from what may he due to rhr 
NairaKtcans. Anyhow, cerhiin features of the nomadic reli¬ 
gion arc rxrrtmely old, such as the animistic Iwlicf in the 
jinn, the impersonal and anonymous spirits acring in nature, 
and rhr office of the hvAiw. the mit|riciim and siXiThsai er, who 
represents in a very crude form the original aspect of the 
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Hebrew propbetSH 1 must frariUy Euy liere that I cannot 
admtt the opinion recently expressed b)‘ Professor x\ibriglit 
with his customary bnUtiincy , ai:t,orJ;rig id which both jinn 
■tnti kdhin would be later innovations in Arabian religion and 
would go back to Aramaic models. 

\Vc know little about other Arabic shrines outside Mecca, 
although the names ot many of them have been preserved. 
We may judge from our scanty knowledge tluitthe wwshtp, 
as practiced tlierr, represented a merging tif Nabataean ele¬ 
ments and of very crude animistic praciicei- There is no 
doubt that Nabataean Influence was stronger in the cities 
than in the desert and that the Bediiuins, who seldom took 
part in the city w'orship, Wert cutup.iralively indiiierenf to¬ 
wards it. That mighi; explain why tiwy gave it up so easily 
when hi am appeared. 

The spread of Judaism and Christirmtty in pre-Islamic 
Arabia and their impact on the formation of Islam wall be 
dealt with thoroughly in the next article. What may be 
pointed out here is that, strong as the penetration of Judakm 
and Christianity in Arabia cerrairdy was, we know very little 
.about its real etficicncy, except in the regions which were on 
tile northern and southern borders. The way in W'hich they 
l>enctrated .and affected Central Arabia b still oltscure. 
ThcrtfoTc, we should be skeptical towards any attempt to 
establish ton precisely their infliience upon MuhiUTimad's re¬ 
ligious attitude. We of today do not know how new liis ref* 
crenrrs to Jewish and ChrUtian tradition niuy have MUinded 
ttt his auditors. 

From what has been said so far, we can sec that In spite of 
our incomplete information it is still possible fi» gel a general 
idea of what Arabia linked like in the time immediately pie- 
ceding the rise of Islam, A niillenarj' civilr/rttion, which had 
nttnined a vcri' high level, had spread from the south to the 
nortli and had deeply alTrcteil the city life of the whole 
Petunsiila. .Anorhrr civili/ation. which crystalUxcd bier hut 
which arfginatcd in old Mesopotamian iind Aramaic tradi- 
rion. bad developed in the north, and from there had ex- 
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pandtd cowards Cfncral Arabia, capeciaily after the decay 
of the Soudi Arabians- However, at the age which we are 
now considering, both civili7.atiDns had been entirely dis¬ 
rupted and nomadic barbs niin had spread all over the 
Peninsula, except in a few city centers where some traces 
of the ancient civilizations survived. 

Therefore, the main feature of ^Arabia from the fourth 
to ihe end of the sixth century is nomadism, Nomadism has 
often been asS'Umeil to reproduce, without any irnportant 
change, the pattern of life of the primitive Semites. This 
assumption should be accepted with caution. Even primitive 
ways of life undergo some changes in the course of many 
centuries, especially when surrounded by- a superior dviliz.a* 
tion. No doubt, even the most remote and wildest fiedouins 
of Arabia had learned something from the Soutliem Arabian? 
and the Nabataeans. Nevertheless, what the Bedouins had 
preserved from the old Semitic pattern was perhaps more 
essential than what they had lost or modified. In their social 
organization, in tlifir language, in their spiritual attitude, 
they had remained faithful to the ways and traditions of 
the past. Tills may explain w'hy they reacted in a fresh and 
spimtancous W’ay to the tremendous upheaval which Mu¬ 
hammad's preaching: and church organization brought into 
Arabia. 

At the very beginning, however, the reaction was a neg;i- 
rive one. Muhammad was a sedentary; his spiritual horizon 
was rniirelv fJIfTerent from the Bedouins’. The influences and 
experienc es w hich he had undergone were foreign to them. 
It has been maintained, e.spedally by such scholars as 
Griminc and Nidsen, that Muhammad'srrligious trend was 
certain religious ideas fiom South Arabia. In the 
present writer's opinion, this view' is incorrect: Muhammad 
drew his main inspiratinn from the north. Anyhow, it was 
foreign to the Bedouin .Arabians. In .a way. the Islamization 
of .Arabia was directed against the nomadic pattern of life. 
Ail that was characteristic in it and dear to the Bedouin's 
heart was bitterly assailed in Muhammad’s preaching: the 
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tribal organization, the individualistic freedom, and the 
coolness towards regular worship. 

Muluimmad succeeded in binding the Bedouin!; to [slam. 
How that could have jiappentd cannot be explained in the 
frame of the present discussion: that topic Xiongs to the 
bistcir}' of tslam and not to that of pre-Islamic Arabia. In 
the course of our own discussion, wc have reached the con- 
elusion that the ancient history of Arabia is a verj' complex 
one and most of it is still obscure, but that, hi spite of the 
wide zone of darkness, certain main lines in its developmtmt 
may be ascertained. It belongs to the future of our studies 
to throw stsne light into this darkness. A deeper mvestiga- 
tion of tile llteran' texts and of the epigraphical evidence 
will lead to more knowledge. But, as in many other fields of 
ancient history, the key for a deeficr and wider understand¬ 
ing of the history of ancient Arabia can only be supplied by 
archaeology, Aralua is still archacologically imtoucbed. Let 
us hope that after this present war it U'ill soon be opened to 
Eclenrific investigation. Before tluit may liappeti, however, 
two things are neee.ssary; first, chat the firesent rulers of 
Arabia become so broad-minded as to understand tile legiti¬ 
macy and the advantage of having tiieir country investigated 
by Western scholar.?; and, second, tliat the prestige of 
Western scholarship, which is tied up with the prestige of 
die whole Western civilization, niav not perish in a new 
“DarkAgP." 
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ISI-AMIC ORIGINS; A STUDY IN 
BACKGROUND AND FOUNDATION 

JU Ll vVN OBERMANN 

Backcroitvti 

Tkc S/tu:)t>o/t tti Gtn€tM 

is tlic youngest of three Semltii: religions that are 
marked oS from the common type of religious organiziition 
in anticjuit}' by n number of striking characteristics. Each of 
them had a deimitc, datcil beginning; each of them evolved 
from a single personality: and each of them sprt'nd beyond 
its native home over an area of world-wide dimensions—^to 
mention only ttie most obvious of tliose characteristics. In 
addition, all of them originated in the same general vicinity 
of Wcitern Asia. Of the two older religions one is a direct 
offspring, a s[>ecinc form of continuitj'. of the other. Are we 
therefore justified In seeing in the rise of Islam a fonn of 
evolution or repercussion from the two oltkr members of the 
triadT? If due allovi rincc lie made for the factor of the pro¬ 
phetic jjersunality of Muhammiid—a factor which is by no 
means- inconsiderable—the alxivc i]tie3tion will have to be 
an we red in the affirmative. 

Even upon mpeihcial examination, we come in Islam upon 
well defined tenets, trends and institutions closely parallel 
to those pn-^ent in Judaism, in Christianity, or In bodu In 
themselvu, these pa rail eh need not necessarily presuppose a 
liistoriol nexus of any kind; ratiier, they might represent 
analogous Hfccis brought about by iinalogous condihons and 
bespeak a problem of inner development rather tluin one of 
uutsiik inliucnet As such, die parallels in iiuestltiti would 
properly fall within the province of the compirutivc study 
of rcligiori. They would become the object of historical- 
philological rtsearcli only to the extent to which it could be 
drrnonstmicd that iliey had liecti effected by aciiiiil contact. 
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w-liati':vi;r the niitiirr ot the contact might have been: direct 
or indirret, jierional or Uteran,', accidental or deliberate. In 
point ol i’act. nuinemiw clEmrnt.'^ in Islam can be so demon* 
strated. Tliat is. thev can be shown to represent results of 
unntUuikablc liorrowinp:. of faithful imitation, often indeed 
of explicit and solemn uJbercn.f'e to. and endorsement ot. 
“what had been revealed before.” 

And vet it is not at all easy to ascertain in which branch 
of primitive hUmi the lci;acy of “what had been revealed 
|«fof€’' makes itself felt tire most; or to determine the pre¬ 
cise manner in which the bearers of this legjicy exerted 
force and impact. What can be said, offliand, is that the 
germinating forces of the two older religions are ap^iarcnt in 
j-very* phase and mode of the manitestation of the new re* 
ligion. Whether we consider die literary' raaltc-up of its au- 
thoriT)' as a whole or the individual branches in detail; 
whether we raamine the principal articles of its creed or the 
manner in which they are warded and expounded ; whethei 
w'c study its figures of sjieccli and terrainiilogy or tlie ethical, 
eschatological, ritual, and legal minutae to which they refer 

_invariably wr arc led to Judaism and airistianity as the 

two vital spheres of influence, the two regenerating factors, 
in the preparation and making of Islam, 

Many scholars iiavc indeed felt inclined to assign to Juda¬ 
ism a greater share and weight, and accordingly a greater 
measure of rcsponslbilit), than to Christiarnty. Such, it is 
true, is the impression we receive from the volume of ma¬ 
terials, the iT^iurnc} of reference, the proximity of corre- 
spondencr. Howevei, what with the vast overlapping of 
Jewish and Clirisiian lore. rs;xyially in rlie pcriixl and area 
involved, sudi an impression tn;iy be illiiscuy' or at leasr In¬ 
exact. unless it be borne out by demiled evidence for each 
elcmeni under discussion. Obviously, Old Testament and 
even rabbinical material might have been transmitted to 
Arabia by Christian channels; while seemingly New Testa¬ 
ment matter might easily have btren derived from rabbinical 
homilies. Indeed, the situation is of a kind that in a consid- 
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cnible number of instances we am go only as Iat as to dcmon- 
stnite a given clement in Islam tx$r of Judeo-Christian oifigini 
but not further. 

We should hasren to adiL however, that this ilifflculty of 
3 clear drfinilion of the forces involved in thr making of 
Islam is conditioned not by scarcity of evidence butt on the 
contrary, by too much evidence, too great a variety of con¬ 
tact* too confusing a diversity of sources. The plain truth b 
that the genetic history of Ishim anteceded its pragmatic 
history by numy generations. Well known is the statement of 
ibn-Qutaybah how, in pre-Islamlc times, Jiubiisrn an [I Ch^t^^ 
tianity had prevailed among some of the most prominenr 
tribes of both northern and scathern Arabia and how, specifi¬ 
cally through the mediation of al-Hirah, dir Qtiraysh had 
even come under the sway of the Zitfufaqith. which term we 
may safely t^ike to denote a doctrine of Christ lani/eil Gnos¬ 
ticism. In all probabiUty that of the Mand:ie:in!5. The 
outline of the eonditioiis epitomized in die statement of ibn- 
Qutaybah shcsiild suffice to make us realize how thoroughly 
the missioTi af Muhammad had been prepared by that of the 
People of the Book, to whom he so persistently refers, 

Viirh^ry 

Long before the time of Muhammad, the Arabians had 
been witnessing an ever-growing encroachment—-political 
and social as well as ciittural^—of the two rnonorlietstie re¬ 
ligions upon their pagan world. Great nunibera of tUrir kin 
had l?een converteti; whole tribes and districts of their dej- 
main^ especially in its outposts, had Cf^inc under tlie sway of 
the Church* of the Synagogue^ or of the one asi well as the 
either. Eventually, the tide w;is to reach Arabia proper. In 
tlie period inunediately lirtceding the riJic of inhabi¬ 

tants of the main caravan cities of the Hcja^. particularly of 
Mecca and Medina, had more than ample opportuivity to 
absorb Jewish-Christian ideas; in fact, the opportunity was 
cA^erwhelnimg. ^Ehe career of Muhammad himself can be best 
understood as that of a proselyte so truly stirred bv the hies 
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of one God of the world, so deeply rnerged in the teachings 
and expositions that led him to conversion, that he would 
have liern well fitted to convert others even if the prophetic 
call had never readied him. 

As early as the third centuiy, dit pagan Arabs of Piilmyra 
employ, in their Aramaic inscriptions, certain terms and 
phrases that art remarkable for their Jewish-Christian ^lor- 
ing. the following centuries w'e lind Christiiinity hrmlv 
entrenched in the two Arab kingdoms that bordered the 
Peninsula on the east and the north, respectivelythe king¬ 
dom of the Laklimitis in al-Hirah, which bcld allegiance to 
Persia and whose strong Christian comniunitv'. termed sig¬ 
nificantly was in the main of the Nestonan : 

and the kingdom of the Ghassanians in Syria, who a! lie 
tliemselves with Byiraniium and of whose princes some were 
zealous Monophysites. In the soudi of the Peninsula, on the 
other hand, we find Judaism represented by the renci^eil 
Jtiwnsh communities of Yemen, which must have set tled there 
as rarlv as the sccimd centurj. if not much earlier, but which 
continued to maintain close contact with the centers of Jew¬ 
ish authoritv. especjaUy, it w'ouUl seem, with those in Baby¬ 
lonia. So vigorous '' 35 the Jewish mission in 'I emen that it 
succeeded in making converts even among members of the 
royal house of the Htmyarite&—a counteriiart to tlie Chrts- 
tian mission among the Lakbmids in Iran and the Chasran- 
ians in Si’iia and. in Yemen itself, among the people of 
Najrin. Undoubtedly, the massacre of the ^ristians of 
Nair^ bv rhe Jewish convert ijhu-Nuwis rhe 
ite ruler of the indigenous Tubba* dynasty , was precipitated 
not only bv the proverbial 7 c.st of the neophyte but also, if 
not primarily, by his hatred of the Aby .ssmmns, who at that 
rime (cu- 5^3 ) octnipird parts of Yemen, taking the 
Christian population under their particular protection. A 
stronphold of Christianin- sinre early in the third century, it 
ivas no doubt Abyssinia rather than Syria whence the Chris- 
lian mission hnd first txime to South Arabia. 

In North Arabia itself, we find Judaism prospering in sev- 
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eral ccnccrSn In (larctcgtar. Moslem hi:>tori;:iiis agree in ap 
praising the preponderance, social, political, and ecoaomic, 
of the Jewish conunimit}’ ot Mciltrm—the city that was des¬ 
tined to fieconie the home of Miihaminad’s first triumphs. 
The verc change of its old name Yathrib to that of Medina 
would seem to have been brougtii almut by its Jewish inhabl- 
ranLs, miuiim being the common word for "tow n/' "city" in 
Aramaic; except that to the Moslems it w' 3 s to become the 
City { al-'Miidiniih ). Indeed, at one time m its pre-ldamic 
history, Medina was on the way toward consolulating into 
a kind of Jewish commonwealth, with the Synagogue as its 
state-church. 

Professor Charles C. Toney has showm that, in all proba¬ 
bility, we have here to do witli a very old colony of Jewish 
settlers from Palestine; and he would undoubtedly ;igrec 
tliat. in all probability, too, the origlmil settlers had under- 
gonr gradual fusion with very large numbers of canverts 
from the indigenous population. In point of tact, one of the 
two principal Jewish tribes of Medina, itir banu-N’adir, are 
said to have originally belonged to the banu-Judiiarn. the 
latter, first cousins of the Lakhmids, having occupied the 
vast territory north of Medina that h,ad formerly been held 
by the Nabataeans. While nor differing appreciably from 
their piigan neighbors cither in their speech and proper name.s 
or in their dress and occupation, the Jews of Medina apjiear 
to have retained their religious lore on a ratlier high level. 
The great biographer of Muhammad, ibn-Ishaq, compiled a 
li-st of the rabbis (ahhar) of the Jews of Medina W'ho had 
refused to acknowledge him its a fm>phet, Cemceming one of 
these rabbis. ’AKlnllah ibn-$^urah, we are informed that none 
in the Heja'/ exceeded him in the mastery of the Torah; an 
equally high rank of Jewish learning, wr are told, was held 
by the renowned '.^l^dullah ibn-Salam. In keeping wSth this 
is contemporary' testimony to the great scholastic proficiency 
among the Jews of Medina, contained in a poem of Sammak 
{al-Ytihiidi). a mernl^er of the i>ain»-Nad(r themselves, 

We may well assume that the cultivation of their religiims 
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lore by the of Metlina was fudUtated by contact with, 
and itiriux frotiv Jewish conmtynitics of Palestine and, es¬ 
pecially, of Yemen. Well known, at any rate, is the case of 
fhc Yenicnitc Rabbi Ka b ibii-Mati* {ai^Aht>Ar)> who after 
his conversion to Islam liecaimr a source of rdipous iasttuc- 
tion lor the first generation of Moslems in Mendina. Muham¬ 
mad himself is said to kivc visited a “bouse of learning ' of 
the Mcdinan Jews, an institution which is referred to ui 
Arabic by close adaptation of the cortesFionding rabbinical 
term ktJm-tttidriiJ > ^uy/ The same is aim 

related of the first two caliphs, abu*Bakr and Umar, while 
the latter is s;iid to luivc stated Tfiat he was frequenting the 
Jewish bouse of leiiming in order to gain a better understand* 
ing of the teachinpy of Muhammad, 

Because of the Relative proximity and kinship of the two 
cities, the situation in Medina bound to be reiirti^ m 
Mecca. ±e native home of the Prophet. Thb is neatly illus¬ 
trated by tJir tradition according to which Muhammad, when 
live years of age, was taken by his mother to Medina, where 
she visited with her kinsfolk xind that following her death 
there he was broiighr back to Mecca by his nurse timm- 
Ay man. While the tradition as such may u ell be tendent ious, 
it clearly points to universal recollections of a rather vivid 
intercourse bcrw'ccn the tw'o cities in pre-lslamic tinies. Di¬ 
rect historical information about Jews and Christians in 
Mecca is very meager indeedi but the indirect testimony in 
onr possession, above all that supplied by Muhammad him¬ 
self. is as lucid and eloiiucnt as could be desired. In al*Ta’if, 
less than a hundreil miles to the southeast of Mecca and a 
favorite teson of die Quraysh. the poet Um3y7ah ibn-abbal- 
$alt is said to have confessed rnonotlicism prior to the apjKur- 
ance of Muhammad. If only some of the pertinent fragments 
attributed to him arc genuine^nd this we have no reason to 
—it was unquestionably a Jewish-Chrisiian monothe¬ 
ism with its characteristic stress on e5chatology^ In Mecca it- 
SI tf. Zuyd ibn-'Amr ibn-Niilayl,amemlwr of the Quniysh. is 
said to liavc been jicrsecutcd by his family for forsaking their 
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pagan culi; having penetrated to the belief in a single God^ 
he is said lo liave considered himself a follower of die religion 
of Abraham and even to have predicted the coming of Mu- 
banunad> OtfhancL too^ we should liave to recognize that 
Mecca had been even more exposed tlian Medina to tntiuciice 
from the various ccnteis of Judaism and Christianity, which 
w'e have seen to have extended all around the Hejaz during 
the last pre-lslamic centuries. In the hands of tiie wealthy 
and enterprising Quraydi^ Mecca was the capital of a vast 
commercial empire before it became the holy city of Islam. 
The meeting point of far-fitmg caravan and trade routes 
from Babylonia. Syria and Palestine to Soutli Arabia, and 
from the shores of the Mediterranean to tliosc of the Indian 
Ocean and dieKed .Sea, Mecca maintained commercial agree¬ 
ments with the Negus of Abyssinia, the Qay U eif Yemen, the 
Phylarchs of the Lakhmids and Ghassanians. In tlic year of 
Muhammad's birtli (57a or 571), the Abyssinian viceroy of 
Yemen. Abrahah, led a military expedition against Mwea 
that amounted to somerhing like a Christian misadc, the 
avowed pur|wsi; of the cimpaign having hem 10 destroy the 
temple of Mecca, the Ka'bah, which under the resourceful 
administration of the Quraysh was on the way to becoming 
the central sanctuary of pagan Arabia, 

Pony years later, when Muhammad first embarked upon 
his missioiL, Jewish-Christian ideas had become so familiar 
to the Meccans that he apparently had no difficulrim in con¬ 
verting the eiminion (people to the creed of one Cod of the 
world, meeting opposition only from the nobility of the 
Quraysh, whose vested interests militated in favor of the 
status fpio against so sweeping a clumge of creed. And when, 
in ao often quoted tradition, he relates his esrierience on 
Mount Hlra’ to the aged cousin of his wife Khadijah. 
Wamqah ibn-N*iwfal, the latter breaks forth in the solemn 
exclamation, "Quiidus (“Holy. Holy”)—Old 

Testament doxology (Is. 0:5) that had become an integral 
part Ilf the liturgy of the Jewish Synagof^c as well as of tlic 
Christian Church. Again, in a conversation which the rhea- 
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logtcally jnintlol Hcniclius ( 57 i"^-) to have held 

in Jemsalejn with abii-Sufyan, a powerful leader of the 
Quraysh, the Cliristian emperor undertakes to enlighten the 
pagan Arabian about the Eymptoins of a true prophet. 
Whether or not the conversation, or even the encounter, had 
a basis in fact, it docs typify the kind of influence to which 
the merchants of Mecca were exposed while traveling abroad 
with their caravans. Indeed, Moslem tratlttion makes Mu¬ 
hammad himself the subject of an encounter of this kind 
during a caravan journey to Syria prior to his appearance as 
the messenger of Alhih, 

Writing and L//cT.7f y 

Quite apart from tlie all-iinixiriant conirihution of their 
lore and idcolo^' as such to the foundation of Isl.im, tlie 
impact of the two older religions was essentially enhanced 
hv what tliey contrii^uted, directly and indirectly, to the 
spread of writing and literacy in die generation and the eii- 
vironmcut of Muhammad. It would he tinpossible to oi er- 
estimate the importance of this purely techiiical-ciiltunil 
contribution for the success of his mission; it is fair ttj say 
that it was the gtm non 0/ that success. To be sure, the 
art of writing itself had reached the Arabian world many 
centuries before. But it had been used in riie main, if not 
indeed exclusively, for cpigraphic puq^nses, and tlib for 
inscriptions written as a rule either in South Arabic (Sa- 
baean, Minacan, Libj'iinite, Thamudic, Safaitic) or, in 
younger times, in Aramaic (Nabaraean, Sinaitic, Palmy reiie, 
Syriac). Of the great mass of inscriptions produced by the 
Arabians in pre-Jslamlc times only three art thus far known 
In which the language employed was North Arabic; ^e 
Namarah Inscription of 1 mru *al-Qay5 and the two votive 
records fmm Zahad and Harran. respectively. \MietheT 
Arabic writing, or indeetl any writing, was use.l in pre-Is- 
lamic Hejaz for commercial purposes, we have no way of 
knowing- At nnr rate, the veO' considerable literature of 
the Arabs in pa^n times--poetry, proverbs, folklort^was 
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neither collected nor contmittrd to writing, certainly not aa a 
rule, until after the full development of Islam, and then onl}- 
by the pious endeavors of Moslem grammarians* lexicog¬ 
raphers, his tori ans. The plain truth U that the first Arabic 
btx»k, tlic first knoum literary* prodiict intended as a written 
composition, was the Koran, Within a single generation the 
Arabic language—^not the stcfcott’ped legends of inscrip¬ 
tions, the crude pattern of business records or the formalized 
techrrujuc of verse, but the whole breadth of living speech— 
was molded into written form. And by the deed of a single 
man the Arabian svorld came to be focused on a written 
document, on a text recorded "Iwtween the two covers of the 
Book.” 

This is a phenomenon hardly less epochal, in itself and its 
consetpiences, than the rise of Islam as such. TIjerc would be 
nothing to account for this phenumruun unless it should be 
understood as a result of conscious emulation of the two 
older religions; and we shall sec later that, by the over- 
w^helming testimony of Mulmmmad himself, it must actually 
be so understood. At the moment li will 1 >c well to reinrmbcr 
that nearly all cpigraphic and literary evidence bearing on 
the beginning of North Arabic writing and on the spread of 
literacy in the Hejaz points to Jewish and Chri^vtian influ¬ 
ence. Thus, of the three .North Arabic inscriptions of pre- 
Islamic origin, two are Christian, In both of them, moreover, 
the Arabic text is paralleled by one in Syriac, the holy lan¬ 
guage of the Oriental Church; and, in the inscription from 
Zabad, also hy one in Greek, the holy language of the By¬ 
zantine Church. .As far as one can see, the only pre-Islamic 
poet praised for his proficiency in the art of writing in Arabic 
is the celebrated Oiristian |x>er of al-Hirah, 'Adi ibn-Zayd. 
Of tw'o other poets, Xarafah and nl-.Mutalammis. ive are told 
that the former died a violent death and the hitter came close 
to meeting with the same fate, liccause being illiterate they 
were unable to read the treacherous letter in which ‘Amr ibn- 
Hind, king of al-fjitah (cu. 554-70), orderetl his gmemor 
in Bahrain to do away with tlic tw’o poets—presumably lie- 
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cause they hiul incited Ids displeasure. Tke lasr king of al- 
Hirah, ul-Nu‘inan ibn*al-.\luntlhir (.ca. 5^0^02), w'ho was 
brought up and educated by the family of *Adi ibn-Ziiyd, is 
even said to have oivned a ilin'ars, which later, wc are told, 
came into the possession of the L'lnayyad caliphs: if so, the 
only known case of Arabic poems put into writing and col¬ 
lected in pre-Is!amic times would have tH'curred Lit ilie Chris¬ 
tian court of al-l^liruh* 

Botii al-Hirali and ai-Anbar, the two Christianized cities 
of the Laklimids, £gure prominently in die Moslem accounts 
about the beginnings of writing in the Hejaz as well. We 
hear, for example, that the Christian Bishr ibn-‘Abd-al- 
Multk, liavingac<|mred die art of w riting Arabic in al-Hlrah. 
taught it in Mecca to Sufyan ibn-Umayyah and abu-Qays 
ibn-‘Abd-M:inaf. Apparently, however, die art spread radicr 
ilowl)% so iliat when ”Islam came,” we are told, there were 
only seventeen men among the Quraysh who knew how to 
write. In the list of rhc&c men as given by' al-Baladhuri 
which contains such outsrantlmg tigures of primitive IsLim 
as 'Umar, 'Ali, 'Uthmati, Talhah, abu-Sufyan. Mu'awiyah— 
no mention h made of Waraqah ibn-Nawfal; presumably, 
because he was not considered a Moslem, having died Iwfore 
'■Islam came’’ to Mecca. What tradition does relate of him 
is that ‘'he Imd been converted to Christianity and had read 
the Books” and that he luid received instruction from 
miti) Jew-S and Christians It is also siiiti of him that "he 
wrrite from the Gospel in Hebrew,” whit'h may well be taken 
to mean that he copied an Arabic transbtion of the Gospel 
thiit had been written in Hebrew characters—a counterpart 
of tbr Arabic Inscription of [mru'-iil-Qays that was written 
in .Aramaic (Nabataean) chiiracters. 

Writing in "Hebrew” diLiractcrs, not only of Hebrew and 
Aramaic tcjcts but no doubt of Arabic texts as well, was ap 
patently a sight not unfamiliar in the cities of the Hejaz. 
Muhiimnind knowi! of bmks and scrolls and folios {kutuhy 
qaTiifti, in the hani^ of the Jews, obviously referring 

to copies of their sacred literature. The Hebrew script of a 
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rabbi or scribe (Aafr) of Taynia' is used as a sioiile by the 
j[>oc{ al-Sbammakb, a contemporary of M iih:imt n:ui- The 
Jews of Medina are said to liavc caught the ait of wTiting 
xAmbic; so chat the youth there had acquired it in the days 
before Islam. This, however, merely means tliat the Jews 
taught the Medinans how to put Arabic inuj alphabetic writ¬ 
ing, but it dues not indicate which particular brand of alpha¬ 
betic characters they bad used. In point of fact, the Metlinan 
Zayd ibn-Thabit, the celebrated secretary of die Prophet, is 
said to have been able to write both Arabic and Hebrew, and 
to have uc<phrcd the latter art of writing in less than half a 
month"which obviously means that he could write m the 
customary jlramaic characters that had come to be used fur 
Arabic as well as in square Hebrew characters. Indeed, the 
Jews of Medina seem to have employed Hebrew script even 
in dicir unquestionably *Arabic correspondence with Mu¬ 
hammad; and the clear implication is that it U'as this eir- 
L-umstiince tliat made it necessary for Zayd tbn-Thabit to 
learn from them the use of this script (Itifiih vtihud] as well 
as the more common tj'pw of Arabic writing, 

Divcrxfiy of Sources 

From what has bci;n said it will be apparent that Jewish 
and Qiristian elements could liavc drifted into the Hcja/, 
through a great variety of channel.^, and for a very Irnig 
I»eriod of time, prior to the appearance of Muhammad. He 
would thus have founti the ground well prepared and many 
of his pagan countrj men sufficiently susceptible to a mes¬ 
sage, the haste trend of whtdi would liave Itecomc familiar 
to them long since. F.ven his opponents among the Quraysh, 
although rejecting the message, do nor appear to have denied 
Ids claim that it b a message in "clear Arabic”—a claim on 
which he lays great stress. In realitj^, however, his message 
was packed with foreignisms; with words, phraw's, technical 
terms and proper names non-Arabic in origin but used more 
or less widely in the vocabuLaty of Judaisnt, of Chnstiamty. 
or btith- Yet his listeners had not only no difficulty' in under- 
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Standing the mass ot ioreign elements in Muhammad's iiies- 
sagCt but they did not e^'cn suspect them to he foreign. This 
would clearly indicate that many, if not indeed all, of the 
JewLsli and Christian ideas diat penetrated into die Hejaz 
in pre-islamic times continued to bear the names and terms 
that had been applied to them in thtir tomier environment; 
and that at the tune of Muhammad these names and terms 
had been so compietelj' absorbed by and adjusted to the 
language of their new environment that they were commonly 
understood, by hb followers and opponents alike, in Mecca 
3s well as Medina. 

It is obvious, however, that the general channels of con* 
—such as those brought about by trade, travel, political 
;ind ethnic afHliation—could not possibly have precipitated 
the full volume and weight of Jewish and Christian influence 
that t-onies into dispLty witli the aptwarance of Mohammad, 
Effective as tliese eharmcls must lie assumed to have hern in 
preparing the ground upon which Islam was to be founded, 
they do not sudioe to account for much once we behold the 
foundation itself, In tansidering Muhammad’s message not 
for its basic trend but rather for the wealth of minutiae it 
entails, we are made to realize that it could only have been 
conceived and ooniposcd under the intimate, systematic, mis¬ 
sionary effectiveness of Jews and Christians in the Prophet's 
immediate environment. The Inference is of such a kind that 
it would have been unanswerable even if we had nothing else 
to go by. In truth, however, it is Moslem tradition itself that 
beats witness to the aggressive, proselytizing impact of the 
two older religions on the birtli of Islam: the tradition of 
how Wamqah received instruction from Jews and Christians 
and how, upon learning of Muhamm,ad’5 prophetic experi¬ 
ence, hrokf forth into the doiology "Holy, Holy" 1 the tra¬ 
dition of how ‘Abduililh ibn-Salani, who is said to have been 
one of the foremost scholars among the jews of Medina, in- 
rerrogated Muhammad in a number of esoteric questions and 
then acknowledged him as the Messiah: the tradition of how 
the first caliphs used to visit a eynagague-Echool in Medina | 
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the Lrdclitioi] of how ‘Uniur Teceived. <i cojiy of tht Xorah 
from the Rabbi Ra'h and promised to read it "by day and 
by night”; tJie trudition of how tlie Jews would read Scrip¬ 
ture in Hebrew and explain ir in Arabic to the lirst genera¬ 
tion of Musiemj, and many similar traditions. 

It goes witliout aaymg that the Jews and Christians of the 
Hcjaa spoke Arabic and tiiat tiieir vernacular could hardly 
have differed from that of their jxigan neighbors; at any rate, 
not to an extent that would have iiTij>edfd the flow of con¬ 
versation between members of the different groups. This is 
also presupposed by all accounts ami traditions of tlic kind 
just quoted. At the same time, it is just as clear—and borne 
out by numerous analogies in times both older ami younger 
than the period under discussion—-that when referring to 
tenets and institutionir of their religion, the Arabian Jews 
and Christians w'ould naturally use the corresponding terms 
establishecL for a given tenet or institution, in the sacred 
language of the Synagogue and the Church, rcsjwctively. In 
particular, they would he bound to do this in their congre¬ 
gational g.atherings, when performing service and sacred 
rites, when holding forth their discourses, homilies and ser¬ 
mons. Thus the Jews would be well-nigh certain to refer to 
their lore as Torah, and to those eneagrd in its dispensation 
as rabbis; the Ciiri.stians, whether Nestorians or Monophv- 
sites, would Just as certainly speak of thdr SLuiptiirc as the 
ICvangel; while both Jews and Christians wouhl refer to rhtir 
day (if rest and worship as Sabbath. In point of fact, these 
and a great many other non-Arabic word.'.- do occur, some 
witfi very considerable ftet|ijcncy, in the te.achings of Mu¬ 
hammad and the vticabuhny nf lalain in gencr.il: tht Torah 
15 cl/-f A. the rabbis are tbe Evangel is 

and Sabbath is The same tyfw of non-Arabic 

words are used by the poet Sammat nienfioned above, who 
rhu.5 furnishes us with explicit, if inadvertent, resrimony as 
TO one sourer of supply for borrowings of this kind. 

The great diversity of sources upon whicli Muhammad 
might liavt drawn for flic materials of bis message Is apt to 
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oh literate the rsa^'t itientity of a given element Thvsa the 
ever-present problcni in the study of the voeabuliity of primi¬ 
tive isbutt is not so mueh to identif)' the large number of its 
Jevvisli and Christian comjMnents, which is simple enou^i, 
as rather to determine which of these components had 
reached the Arabians by the general channels extant in pre- 
Islamic times artil which of them were absorbed by Muham¬ 
mad himself thmugii the missionary^ work of Jews and Chris¬ 
tians in his immediate environment' Nor does tlic problem 
end here. Tlie difhctilcy of exact identification is often en¬ 
hanced by the linguistic afHnitj' of rhe sources, not withstand- 
mg their’great diversity. Quite apart from the overlapping 
of Jcwisli and Christian nvaterials, the languages of the 
Sjmagoguc and of the Oriental Church, excepting only that 
of Byvaintium, are relateil to one another as well as to Arabic. 
Hence, a given religratis tcmi in Islam, whether legitimately 
Arabic or not, is frequently of such a kind that it might have 
been tranEniitted equally well from Abyssinia, Yemen, Mes¬ 
opotamia, Syria, or Palestine; e,g., the highly important 
Islamic terms “i)ay of Judgment,” (t 7 -Drn, "Hell- 

fire,” Jiihnnfiarft, '-Satan,” S/uiyfan, "sacrifice,” <jurb^n, and 
many others. Only by minute linguistic analysis is it some¬ 
times fwssible to identify the immediate antecedent of 3 
term of this kind as peculiarly' Hebrew, Aramaic, Syriac or 
Ethiopic, Even this, however, is not necessarily conclusive. 
Svrinc was used not only both by Nesrorions and Monophy- 
sites but it was virtually^ identical with the Mesopotamian 
dialects of the Jews and the Mandaeans: while Aramaic— 
more specificaliy West Aramaic—was used in Palestine and 
Syria by Jews, Samaritans, Monophysites and Melkites 
alike. 

We arc confronted with a very similar situation in the 
study of tlir ideological and literary components of primi- 
live Islam, with which components we shall find ourselves 
dealing in the main during the following di.scussion. The 
contrihutionB of the two older religions, and particularly of 
Judaism, are obvious and indixd omnipresent. But it is often 
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daring and hazardous to dettnniiic the exact source that is 
ultimately reflected in a given thesis, tenet nr homily current 
in the teachings of Muhammad. And it is even more hazard¬ 
ous todeflne not only the ultimate but tlie direct and immedi¬ 
ate source that supplied Muliammad with the ideological or 
lltcrar>' element in question. Yet, precisely this is the prime 
task in our stud}' of the making of Islam. 

Inner Fovndation 

it. TlffORT Ur KETEUVnoN 

The Boek = TheTorah 

We have seen already That reading and writ’mg was a thing 
virtually ^ulkno^»^l among the Arabians, notwithstanding 
their highly d€%’elopcd literature, especially in the field of 
poetry. Except for die etforts made in their behalf by Mos¬ 
lem iiostrritj't the very considcmble literary products of 
pre-lslamic Arabia would have remained unrecorded. Such 

a situation, in which literature is as vet whollv unrelated to 
- - • 

the mechiinism of written documentation, is by no means 

exceptional among the ancient Semites. The (*oem (jArV, 

literally '‘knowledge’') of the pagan Arabkin, just as the 

omeje {tdrd) of the Ixraclidsh priest and the vision {^hasda') 

of the Hebrew prophet, wa.s an inner process objectified 

only by the spoken word; it was ftirmorabln for its form or 

binding by its contents, but it had no independent existence 

otlier than in memory and no manner of recording except 

l>y recital. 

In this respect the pagan Arabians found themselves in 
sharp contrast to rhe Jewish and Christian communities in 
their midsr, to w'hom literacy had long since become a com¬ 
mon, and indeed Indispensable, institution. By a develop¬ 
ment which need not concern us here, the Synagogue and no 
les.s the Giurch had their most sacred possession in a litera¬ 
ture objectified by written records. Here revelation and 
Scripture had become coextensive as well as coexistent. To 
the Jews, Torah is nnt merely the contents of God's words 
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and commandments as revealed to Mos<$ but also the docu¬ 
mentation of tiiese words and ccmujiindiiients, their written 
manifestation in a scroll or a book. liver since prophecy, 
oracle, revelation had been reduced to and indeed replaced 
by Scripture, the cultivation of the latter—conservation and 
copying of it. and above all diligent reading and study of 
it—was bound to become the foremost function of the Syna¬ 
gogue. In the language of the rabbis, “It is written m the 
Torah” or merely “It is written” kgtiif) means as 

much as *'U is God's Jcmaiui of man.” Hence, in the New 
Testament he gnipke is often sj-nonymoiis widi ko /temos', 
and utterances like that of the jot and the tittle (Matt, 
5:18) or “They believed the Scripture” merely reflects a 
well established manner of refereing to things divine m 
terms of tlieir written documentation. 

Tliai the Jews of the Hejaa shared in tlie development 
just described we might assume In'torehand as a matter of 
course. But we need not dejiend on a^mpiion. It is reridered 
superfluous by tlie overwlielming, if incidental, testimony 
of Muhammad. lu fact, if we had no informution on the 
subject from indigenous Jewish sources, we could arnve at 
an accurate and detailed understanding ot the concept of 
revelation in Judaism by means of the jicrtment uttemnce.s 
of Mnliammad alone. Inadvertently, he epitomr/es 
basic feature of Judaism by his standard reference to the 
Jews as the 'Teople of the Book" or, less frequently, “those 
who were given the Buck"; and he leaves no doubt that he 
uses the word iil-KifiJh in tlie sense in wUicIt hitk-katiii> is 
used bv the rabbis, and hi ffraphS in the New Tesrament- He 
makes’God say, “We gave M<ws the Book” (2:81 and 
oftrnl" 'TVt gave Mo&cs the Guidance and madr th-c Israel- 

ites inherit the Book” (40:56) : 

f fas'! ■ “Wc gave Moses the Book and established it as a 

for rbt ^ i 

isratlites in ilK Book” (l7:4l. .H«' *' 

Guidance,” “the Torah" are used interchangeably:«ther 
occasions "the Book" is coupled with, rather than paralleled 
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£f>, qu.'isi-'Synoii^mouii words of the siame kiDil In the "co% 
nant ol the prophctJi," by whidi Mylianinwd nieuns a law 
concerning prophecy (und. whicii obviously reliects Deut. 
18:15), he makes God say ro tiie Israetites, ‘ Whatever Book 
and Wisdom i tiavc given you" (3:75); or he makes God 
say o( Abraham, "And We establidurd among bis offspring 
die Prophetliood und the Book” cf. 57:26). Similar 

coupling «'e meet in Cod’s uords, '‘W'c liavt given Moses 
the Book und die Salvadon" (2:5o), or, "We have given the 
I>'raeiiteij the Book, itmJ the Lasv, and the Proplicthood" 
(4i;i5Kf, 6;8g), 

The Mother of the Booh 

If iti~Kitah is thus clearly employed by Muhammad to 
denote die contents ot God's revelation to Moses, he uses 
the vocable just as clearly in it.s concrete signification: the 
Book eiTilfotlying that contents, the written record of its 
volume and wording. In truth. itl-Kituh means just as much 
the one thing as the other; and its rendering by some such 
lirndiadys as "the Book and the Wisdom” or "the Bt>ok and 
the Guidance” is always hnplied and. as w't have just seen, 
often exprciiseii Accordingly, eacli of the two significations 
may be found referred to tn terms of tlir iiiiier, with no sharp 
line of dema rent ion between the divine realm of the Book 
ami its human realm. Many of his pertinent utterances 
clearly reflect the rabbinical idea tlmt the Tiirah had eiisrcd 
wtdi God prior to its rcvcladDri and even prin'T to (he creation 
of llca^'ens and earrh, iind tiiar it had indrird served as a sort 
of blueprint for creation. This primrval Tomh. to which 
Muhanim.id soinedmeE refen; as the ".Mother of rhe Botjk," 
would naturally liavc Iwrti written by God Himself. In fucL 
be tria’ites God say, “We have written for the Israelites that 
' * (5:3?): “We have written for them therein . . 

(3^9) i ' We have written in the Psalter” 111 no?) ; "We 
have written for him [for Moses] in the Tablets” (7:142) - 
reflecting a rubbimeal intt-riiremtion of G<m. j :)4, Muham¬ 
mad sjiys tliat the twelve montlis were esfqhlished "in the 
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Book of God on the day He <. rented heavens and earth" 

{9:36)* 

It would seem, too, that tlie "Mother of the Book" came 
to be connected m Muhsmtinad's minil—or better no dwvbt 
in the mind of the Jews or Christians of his milieu—witli 
two other kinds of heavenly books: namely, the divine tab¬ 
lets that were believed to contain all future hapi^enings of 
the tmiverse and tilt race, and the divine register recording 
the destiny and deeds of the individiiai soul. "For every 
event there is [mention in) n Book: God deletes what He 
wills or confirms; with Him Ls the Mother of the Book' 
(13:38 f.). It is, indeed, as if God Hinvself drew, for His 
omniscience, upon this total record; "There is not 11 hidden 
thing in heavens or earth but ft is in a clear Book" (27: 77 ) > 
"He knows the unseen; there does not escat« Him as much 
as the weight of an atom in heavens or earth; f heir is naught 
smaller *r bigger than that except it is in a clear Bonk” 

(34:3>. Consult also 3.?: 1 1 : 23 :f) 4 :6: f cf. 10:62; n ); 
2o;j'4:6:38. 

Undoubtedly, it is with this idea in mind, the idea of an 
all-incluMvr heavenly Book, that Muhammad often applies 
to God die verb "to write*’ in the sense of "to establish, to 
order, 10 prescribe, to promise, to decree, to impose" and the 
like, whereby the verb may refer not only to the past but to 
the present and the future as well, and may even be found 
employed in supplication. Thus Moses 15 made to say to the 
Israelites, "Enter the Holy I,and which God has wrirten 
down for you" (5:24) : in ,an utterance strongly reminiscent 
of a rabbinical sentiment Muhammad says of God, "He 
has written mercy upon Himseir' l 6 ;] 2 , 54)* Moses 
prayer. "Write Thou down for us good in this world and the 
Hereafter," God replies, “I shall write it down” (yni.O? 
similarly, the Disciples pray, "Write Tliou us down among 
the witnesses" (3*46), Nofeworttiy also arc utterances like 
“Nothing will befall us save what God has writren down 
upon us" (5:51; cf. 58:21); "God writer down what they 
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conctsij’* (4^3): "We sball write down what they said” 
(3:i77;ch 19;82:abq 36:11). 

For thegrorup as well as the individual—but specirkally, it 
would seem, for the latter—tlie heavenly Book signifies also 
the balance sheet to be applied on the eschatological day of 
reckoning. On that d:iy '‘the Book shall be put up" (18:47; 
39:69); "the sheets jof the Book] shall be sprrati out” 

(81: j o) i "each group shall be called to its Book_'This is 

Our BcNik which speaks about you the truth' ” (45:27 f,); 

”:ind every nian-We shall bring forth to him on the day 

of resurrection a Book which he will find spread open” 
( 17:141 ef, 17:73; 69:19, 25). As is well known, these no¬ 
tions of celestial planning and escluitological liOf»kkeeping 
with their Babylonian and Persian coloring have become an 
integral and popular part of the beliefs held in rabbinical 
Judaism, where the Tablets of Destiny are oi'casionally 
confused with the preexistent heavenly Torah; and there is 
no reason to doubt that they were less popular and, for that 
matter, less t.'onfuscil among the Jews of the Heja/. The 
Synagogue has lent these notions a prominent place in the 
liturgy of New Year's and the Day of Atonement. Indeed, 
such forniulas occurring in this liturgy as "Write Diou us 
down in tiic Book of Life,” “And write Thou down to good 
life all the children of Thine covenant,” 'Thou wilt open 
the Book of records,” “And Thou wilt write down their de¬ 
crees," might well have been directly responsible for «ime of 
the utterances of Muhammad wliich we liavc quntetl. 

The Booh and ihe Rahhis 

What Muhammad has to s;iy about the Jews of his en¬ 
vironment amounts to a further demonstration, if such were 
needed, that it was in their midst, in prolongeti and close 
as5tx:iatii>n with them, that he acquired tlic intimate famil¬ 
iarity' with the Jewish ctmccju of reveJation which we have 
found him to display. Some of his references to the Jews have 
a direct bearing on that concept and are therefore W special 
interest in our present connection. Unfoniuiatcly, most of 
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the relevant statements date from the time when, because of 
their opj>osition to him as a prophet, his attitude towards 
them had changed trouj friendliness and admiration to dis¬ 
trust and eventually to downrigiit hostility. But this does not 
lessen the historical value of his obsen'ations, however jw- 
kmicaJ and caustic the point he intends to bring out often is. 
The decisive tiling is tliat the Jews of his environment, we 
arc told, adhere to the Botit as their highest possession, hold¬ 
ing it up as their source of divine reveiiitioti, reading it and 
copying it, reciting, studying and ejtpiumimg it. Xo wonder 
that he, w'irh a genius for coining a plirasc, had eotne to relet 
to them as *'tlle people of the Book,” 

This picture remains intact even in his moods nf anger and 
reproach. "Doye preach piety [to others |.” he once addresses 
rhem, ^‘but forget j-our souls, yet ye yoursetve;;- recite the 
Book?” (iv 8 j). On another occasion, he makes Gabriel ask 
him, "How shall they make thee their judge, seeing tliat in 
their hands is the Torah containing the Judgment of God?” 
(5^7)- same riietorical vein: *'^f^■'ho diJ send 

down the Book v,'hich Moses brought as a light and guidance 
to tlic people [andj which ye copy into acmlU?” (6:cj]). 
Referring no doubt to an txtracanonical code in their posses¬ 
sion. he states. "Tlie)' write the Book with their hands and 
then pnurlaim: This is from God!” (2:73); further. 
twist their tongues about the Book, so that 3*e should think it 
to he of the Book; but it is not of tire Book! .^nd they say Tt 
is from God,' but it is not from God” 13:72). This utterance 
of Muhammad would betray a very fine and true appraisal 
of the attitude of the nibbis toward postcanonical law, if tiic 
lust clause had been intended by him a.s part of their staw- 
ment; namely. “And they say: Tt is from God and yet it is 
not from Cod," which is syntactically quite possible and 
w'ould well account for his branding the statement as a twist¬ 
ing of tongues, 

A^n even more miinuite obsrrv^ation al'Kiut the make-up of 
authority in Judaism is his utterance that the prophets gave 
judgment to the Jews by the guidance and light of the Torah, 
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whtk tlnf "kiibbij. and tli*- Doctof^” do so bj rhat which 
they faJoncJ have been enirtuited to guard ol die Book of 
God* and to which they | alutie | have been witnesses'’ (5 
He even comes close to giving us a tlciinirioti of the duties 
«f the mhbis as he had known them* In an eshortaiion obvi¬ 
ously addressed to the leaders of the Jewisli community in 
Medina and intended to allay their suspieinns, he says: 
•'Remain ye Rabbis by virtue of your having taught the Book 
and by virtue of your having ex|JOimded it” ( 5:7:1)* 

T fie Bifnk = TheE 

The epithet ’People of the Book*' Muliaminad also applies 
to the Giristions f cf, 4 ')^’ 4 ) > occastonally he refers to them 
as thr ''People of the Evangel” (5:51)* This is closely in 
keeping with his idea of the Christian frvclation and of Jesus 
os its human exponent* Essentially, it is the idea that the 
revelation t>f Jesus is tliai nf a prophet sent hy Cod tti '‘con- 
firm” or "verify” the rrvdatton of Mo*es, I think it highly 
probable that this idea was conveyed to Muhammad by 
Christians with reference to the many New Testament pas¬ 
sages tt'hrre an utterance or an act of Jesus, or an event bear- 
ing on His life, is said to have occurred »» that a word of 
Scripture "might be fulfilletl” (Matt. 1:22; 2:15, 23; and 
elsewhere). Semantically the Arabic word used by Muham¬ 
mad for "confirming" or "verifying'' lomes so close to the 
•’fulfilled'* of the New Testament, that the former mtpht 
very well represent a hona fide rendering of ttie htttcr. In¬ 
cept that* psychologically* t[ie idea aijpealed so inticli to the 
personal and religious temper of \luiiammad that be saw in 
i? the verj' essence of Jesus* mlMion* It ig conceivable, how¬ 
ever, that even in this he was merely guided by a particular 
brand of Christianity extant in his immediate mvironment. 

Tlie fact is that in the mind of Muliarnmad the revelation 
of Jesus is essentially a repetition of that of Moses, for the 
sole purpose that the teachings of the Torah might lie '‘con* 
firmed”—^it is very tempting to say "‘might be fulfilled”—bv 
those of die Cospd* Apart from this specific feature, then. 
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iind MuhamiiTiitl applying tlir very' Mime phraseology' lo tlie 
legacy of Christianity wliidi we have seen him use so httingly 
with regard to the legacy of Judaism. He makes God Him¬ 
self say, *’We gave Moses the Book , -, and We gave jesua, 
son of Mary, the Evideticcs” (2;8l); "‘We gave him the 
Evatigcr' (yy '-TJ * ‘'^hile Jesus is made to say of God, "He 
has given me the Book and has made me a prophet" (19:^1). 

Speaking to Jesus Cod says, "I taught rhre the Hi*ok and 
the Wisdom anti the Torah and the Evangel" (5 :t 10), and 
in rrl'crence to him: "We Jiave given him the Evangel, con¬ 
taining Guidance and Light, and confirniiiig what there was 
before him of the Torah” (5:50) ; in the message to Mary: 
“He will teach him the &H>k urul the Wisdom an<l the 
Torah and the Evangel and | make him J a messenger to the 
Israelites" 1 343J: in turn Jesus is made to say to the Jews: 
“I have ctiiiic to you with a sign from yoitr I.ord ... to con- 
firm what there was hefore me of the Torah" ( 343 '-l 4 .l* 
a narration that seems to reflect that of Luke 1, Mnhammud 
makes Crni say even to John, ''T;ike thou the Hook with 
(lower" {iy:i3: cf. Lk. 1176 iT.): of Mary he says, "She 
lietje%'ed in the word of her l-OT<l and His Books^’ (66:12); 
and he voices disapproval of Jews and Christians denouncing 
one another, seeing that ‘ they both recite the Book" {2 tloy ), 
By these .and similar utterances Muhammad clearly implies 
that, sintxr both Moses and Jesus wre given the Book, tlic 
Torah and tlie Evangel are each in itself only a part of the 
heavenly Biwik* 

Kvidi^ntial dthl H/ttdintj P^rcf ftf the B^ok 

Muhammad gives emphatic expression to his awareness 
tliat it is pxvsilde, and highly desirable, to reach monotheism 
without the aid of revelation, lie dwells with particular rel¬ 
ish oil the instance of Abraham, who liad arrived at the idea 
of a single Cod of the world by his own potver of reasoning, 
indefrendetit of guidance from the Book i6:67-7t)l. Well 
known are mbbinical utterances to the same effect, such as tlir 
statement of the Mishnah l Qidd. 4-^41 [’•arriurch 
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f^fiormcd all the precepts of the Torah before the latter 
‘‘was given.’’ Altogether, the greatjiesa of Abraham and the 
high perfection of his religiaus grtiius constitute an ever- 
popular topic in the ajKicrt'phal atid a^dic literature, which 
can be shown to have lent color and substance to the picture 
drawn Ip- Muhammad, This would clearly indicate tiuit the 
piety of Abrahain was also a ireipjrne topic of insTruciion 
and edification among the Jews of MuhammatTs intea-ourse, 
who would naturally draw on that literature. But the pecul¬ 
iar lascinaiion with w^hlch he follow.s die career of the patri¬ 
arch makes it apparent that he saw in it an analogy to his 
own career. Hence the epithet kamf which he pointedly, and 
no doubt deliberately, applies to Abraliam. //aru'/, in fact is 
the standard attribute of the patriarch in tiie utterances of 
Muhaiiimad, often coupled, antithetically, with the phrase 
yet not an idoiator,” 

An aU but identical word Is employed in the Targum 
y^anepa) and in Syriac {konpa) in the sense of "3 pagan, a 
heatlieti, a Gentile, " and since in pre-Islamic times there 
luturally existed no Arabic equivalent, it is highly probable 
t at Arabian Jews and Christians had come to borrow this 
word lor their vemacular; very jxjssibly Muhammad had 
heard them apply it to iiiinself, may even go a step fur¬ 
ther and recognize tliat evcntualiy kwf came to be em¬ 
ployed. in particular, to denote a "heathen" who had been 
inverted, .and thus it could serve as an Arabic equivalent 
lor proselyte" ,as well. In tfic mouths of imtive Jews and 
Christians the word would naturally have been used with a 
measure of snobbery and derbion; and rhis b fierliaps why 
later on Muliammad preferred todes^ate his own converrs 
os mtislimiin rather than hunafa\ It is w-ell to bear in mind 
^at in the Agada Abraham is sometimes called a ‘‘proselvtc" 
C^cr), and that in the language of the rabhia, too. this epithet 
of honor is often used with more tlian a grain of caustic salt. 

There can be little doubt, at any rate, that in hjg owm 
utterances Muhammad employs the word hanif to df,scrihc 
persons w'ho, although not belonging to the "People of the 
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atlii therefore pro^wrly cbsjicd as "heathens,” have 
penetrated to the belief in one Cod of the world. To him, 
sych a person i>ar excellence was Abraljmn, On one i>ccai;ion 
Muhamrmid is ordered to say concerning himself: "As for 
me, niy I^rd has guided me to a straight path, a lasting reli¬ 
gion, the confession of Abraham [who was] a heathen yet 
wag not among the idolators" (0 :j 62) ; and in a word from 
Cod to Muhammad: ‘'Thercinwn We inspired thee: Follow 
thou the confessicFn of Abraham [who wasj a heathen, vet 
was not among the idolators” (16:124); and in another 
utterance; "They [the People of the Book] maintain; Ye 
must he Jews or Chrisrians, [so) ye will be guided. Say thou: 
Nay, [what alxititj the confession of Abraham [who was] a 
heathen, yet was not among the idolators!" (2:129). Once 
he exclaims; "Wlio is more beautiful in religion than one 
w'iio surrenders himself to God, in sinceritVt and follows the 
confession of Abraham as a heathen I" (4:124). In an utter¬ 
ance addressed to the People of the BoeJe, he says "Why do 
ye argue alx^ut Abraham, although nckbrr the Torah nor the 
Evangel were .sent down except after his titne^” ( 3:58). .And 
consistently: "-Abraham was nor a Jew, nor was he a Chris- 
nun; rather he was a heathen (surrendering himself 
to God i r/titsl/inan) and not one of the idolators" (3:60). 

If nevertheless GotJ did "send down the Book" to some of 
His mcs.'^mgcis, such as Moses and Jesus; it is I>eeau5e of its 
force as “a light and guidance." as an unanswerable evidence 
(ifayyifUih) of the divine truth, as a tangible manifestation, 
"a sign” (JyjA). of His will. It is noteworthy that in this 
connection Muhammad often u.ses the word "for the people” 

), us if implying that, whereas outstanding individ¬ 
uals tnay obtain salvation out of rUrlr own resources, this 
may not he expected of the multitude, who need the gtiidance 
of "signs'* and the demonstration of "evidences." Only by 
such a dentonstration <Io the people to whom it was sent down 
become subject to the truth, and does its disregard become an 
offense, an act of disotiedience and imbelief. Muhammad 
makes God saj': "We sent Our messengers with the Evidences 
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and Wt sent du^ n with them the Biwk and tlic Balance, that 
the jjeople should prevail to cfiiitty” [ 57:2The Book was 
given to Moses as "a light and a guidance for the pruplc” 
(6:91); **as demonstrations tor thr ftcojilc, os a gutdant'e, 
and as an fact of] mercy” (28:4.3): "as a spi’ci heat ion for 
csTtything, as a guidance^ and as an fact oi”| mercy" (6: 
155). In keeping with the terminology of Judaism, where 
the Torah and indeed each of its precepts h:tvc the weight 
of a b^it, Muhammad refers to the Book as a ■'covenant/’ a 
treary by which alone the parties tliat enter it liecome respon¬ 
sible to one another. “Has tliere not brrn laid uimn them the 
covenant of dieBookV" (7:168}. "When Go<i took the cove¬ 
nant of those who were given the Book | He said]: Surely, 
ye shall make it manifest to the peo[>le anti shall nor conceal 
it" (3:18+). 

The rabbis, indeed, take the ^losition that, while a lieathen 
may Iwcome the equal of a High Priest by volunteerinfr to 
.study the Torah, his merit would have been |;[reaier hatl he 
been under obligation to do so (mfiirjTAvh ■:i f~' 6 i 3 k ): con- 
trarily, thr heathens, since they have not received the Torah, 
are neither subject to its fulfillment nor [ninishablr for its 
neglect: they even have a Just piievance that thr Torah 
should have been imposed rxclusively upon Israel f B. \'\h 
Zara ab-^a). Muhximmad clearly follow’'^ thi!! arritudr, which 
he could not possibly have failed to observe in the rheory 
and practice of the Jews of his environment, He makes Mose.s 
admonidi the people to ''renirmher the grace of God towards 
you when Hr appnintei] pro|»hrts .imnngyoii ,. . and gave 
you what Me had not given anyone else” f j ;23). .\nfJ he 
often fiotnfs to the dire consequeners of ‘’those who conceal 
the er'idmecs and the guidance w'hit'h We have sent down, 
after Wr liavr made this manifest to the people in tlir Btxik" 
(2;i54tcf. 2:86. 207:4;ifir3). But most remarkahlr, for its 
blunttiess .and all hut hrtlachtc precision. Is his utterance: 
‘‘Those of the People of the Book who disbelieved and the 
pagans did nrit become decedrrs f from the rriitli] until there 
hiui come to them the Evidence: a trtrfiscnBet from God recit- 
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ing purified sliects tlmt comprise Books everhistii^'. Nor did 
those who have been given the Book sepiinite [in 10 believers 
and dLsbelicversJ estcepf alter there had come to them the 
Evidence” (98:1-3). 

Tht' Bo&k= The Koran 

Next to ills ioeffahle experience on Me. HiTa', no single 
factor may be said to have played more decisive a part in the 
shaping of Muliaimnad's career, and hence in the making of 
Islam, than the theory of rcveiition as it had crystalliaed in 
Judaism long before his time. We have seen liow deeply it 
had imp leased itself on his miiul, how thoroughly he had 
familiarwed himself with its various pliases and impUcationa, 
and how accurately he described ita pragmatic fimctioning 
among both die Jews and the Grristians within his observ a- 
tion. Without the truly astonishing susceptibility' tliat en- 
ableil him to appropriate that theory, his own revelation on 
Ml. Hira’, if it had at all materialized, would most likely 
have remained an episode of no practical consequences. With 
it, the path before him was detennined in its essential cour^ 
and direction. If God's voice and word, the did 

come down to him it could only have come down in the man¬ 
ner he knew so well from the People of the Book: io the 
nv'anner the word of God had descended to His prophets and 
messengers "before.” And if what had come down to him was 
to become a "light and guidance” to others, for this, too, 
precedents had been firmly established "before”; It was ini¬ 
tiated in ttie instance of Moses and it was "verifird" In that 
of Jpsus, To become a light and guidance for the multitude, 
God's word reach them by the same clear '‘signs” and 
indisputable “evidences” by which it had reached the Jews 
and Christians "before.” Thus the Rook was bounil to become 
The central tlicme of Miiharamad's own messfage to "all the 
w'orld." 

11«! never tires nf playing upon it, by rtperition, expansion, 
variation. Cod Himself describes the revelation to Muham- 
rn.id as "a blessed Book wliicli We have sent down to thee 
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that they may contemplate its signs” (38:28,}; "U is signs 
[and] evidences” (19:48); 'Hecite thou what lias been 
revealed to thre ot the Book of thy l-ord" (i8ti 6); ‘TVe 
have sent down npon thee the Book as a clarincation of c verj * 
thingv as a guidance and |an act of] mercy” (i6:gi‘ cf. 
7:50). Consult also 29'46; 39:2; 4:106: 4:113; 42:52: 
28:86; 29:47. 

While in these and similar utterances “the Book" is clearly 
whiU has come down from God to Muhamniad. in other utter¬ 
ances it is what Muhammad is in turn to deal out to the 
people. Hence in many instances it figures in the superscrip¬ 
tions and rhe opening formulas of the indi^'kluiiJ Chiijitcrs or 
Sunihs: "This is the Book" (2:1 >; "These are the signs of 
the Book" (13:1); "Thrse arc the signs of the wise Book" 

(to :i; 31 :i); 'These arc the signs of the clear Bc»k" {12: i: 
26:1; 28:1) t and with omisshm of the painorninal subject: 
"[This is] a Hook that has been sent down to thee" (7:1). 
See also 11 :i; 39:1; 40:1 ;4?:i 146:1 :cf. 32:1 *42:1, Once 
the Hook is even rcplatcd by Chapter: "|This is] a Surah 
which Wc have sent down and Ssanctioneti, and We have lent 
down in it signs | ami | evidences” {24:1}, in three of the 
Surahs that open with an adjuration fnrniula the Book serves 
as the object: "By the Bixik tJiat makes char !'* (43:1 : 44 :1); 
"By the Muimt! By ttic Book inscrilie^l on pjm hmtmt im- 
rolkd!" (52:1-5), the latter ad j unit ion apparently referring 
to tiic Book in terms of tlic Sacred Scroll of the Synagogue, 
hence m>doubt the association witli the Mount, iiHur, vhich 
term Ls emjdoy^cd by Muhiimmai .1 for Mt. Sinai as the locale 
of the Mosaic revelation. On one of the occasions where Mu¬ 
hammad tells the sioties of the messengers of “ixifore," he is 
bid by Giihricl to enter eadi story in the Brxik; "Relate thou 
in the Boc»k 1 the story of | Maty ” ( ly rift) ; "Ami relate thou 
in the Book j the story of] Abtaham" (19:42), and so forth. 

Insofar as tlie revelation was sent down to him ’’froni 
God." Muhamniad conceives of it as identical in origin and 
function with "whtit had litrn sent down before." In this 
sense, he cm ploys "the Bwik" as a general term which he 
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applicv iiidjs<.Titliinately to the reveliltion of Moses, to that 
Jesus, and loliis om; revelation as well, .^coordingly, the 
Book sent down to him had its origin in the heavenly arche- 
tj'pc, the Mother of the Book; it was sent !is a light and guid¬ 
ance for the people; and it was designed to share the partn> 
iitar tunefioii of the revelation of Jesus in that it verified 
the truth Of its fomwr DTanitVstationii. Indeed, Ids own rex'- 
elation. is nor only "verifying’^ that ttufh, but it is also 
"vouching for it*' {mukaymifian 'alnyhi )—an Aramaic term 
prominently employed in tlie religious literature of the Jews 
and the Christians* 

Insofar, however, as his revelatioti was to assume human 
proportions and to be cast into concrete ‘'signs*' and tan¬ 
gible “evidences,'* Muhammad is aware of course that it 
differed froin its two predecessors as die latter differed from 
one another. Tlic three messages from God were manifesta¬ 
tions of the same Book, to lie sure, bur they were not the 
same manifestations as wcU. The Ihjok brought to the Israel¬ 
ites by Moses xvas the Torah, the Book of Jesus to the Chris¬ 
tians was the Evangel, while fhr Book as pnK’hiimcd and 
recited by himself was the Koran. It is quite possible, and 
indeed pfobable, tliat in ' Korafi” (Qtfr'Jwl we have an at¬ 
tempt on the part of the Jews of the Heja?, to form an 
civrd eiuivalent of "reading, reciting." 

which latter eame to be used in rahhinkat Hebrew as a term 
for Scripture, thus rriiresenfing a simonxmi of Torah* It thus 
lent itself well as an appellation for rhe particular manifes- 
nitioti of die Book to Muhammad, since in contrast to 
“Torah" and “Evangel*' it sounded like a ivord in "dear 
A.rabic." The imiHjrtant thing is that he is aware that xvith 
its apjvarance die religious status of the Jew^ and Christian.^ 
lias undergone a profound change. Tiiey are no longer "those 
who werr given the Bonk” plain and simple, but rather "those 
who were given the Book before/’ By it^ new manifestation 

_ Ilf last bsmllment, as it were—the Jews and Christians 

have been reduced to owners of ptJri of the Book and, unless 
they acceiTt the added sigiL= and evidences of the Koran, they 
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nu longer HiihEre to all ot tht Book. And a lurtlier point of 
distinction is that tlic new manifesTation of the Book has been 
in Arabic. Bui this did not alter its cv;]ualicy in essence witli 
the Torah and the Kvangel; on the contratyT lus proclama¬ 
tion of the Koran in clear, lucid Arabic, rather than in the 
foreign language ot those who were given the Book before, 
was the surest kind of proof of its direct Jescendence from 
God (cf. 16:105), 

The fact of the matter is that Muhammtid emulates the 
Jewish-Christian theorv' of revelation even M'hcn stressing the 
diEtinctitin of his own message. Indeed, one gains the dthnite 
impression that, in his effort to make converts for his Book, he 
employs the very same arguments which in the past lie liad 
heard die Jews and Christians use when endeavoring to con* 
vtrt him and others to ihetr Hook; w that his pleading with 
them has the force of an aryamstitum ad ttiiwrejjo: "OIi, vc 
to whom the Book has Ivren given, believe ye in what We 
have [now] sent down to connrni what t’e possess" {4:501; 
"This Koran hi not such as to have been invented [by any¬ 
one] apart from f^od; but it is a confirmation of what pre¬ 
ceded it and a spccihcation of the Book" (10:38). See al'nr 
3:2; 10:94: 35;2Hf.; 3:22; 2:95. 

Precisely this is the quintessence of his challenge: rhat the 
Arabic Koran is nothing but a manifestation of the Book on 
a par with its previou.'s manifestations, and those who aeorpt 
or reject the one must of necessity accept or reject the other. 
He is never mure solemn than when emphasizing the identity 
of die Koran as the Hook. He makes GnJ say: "Behold We 
have made it [the Bunk] an Arabic Koran ... and liehold it 
was in the Motlierof the Book with Us" {43:2-3) : “Verilv, 
it is a Koran noble, in a Biwk treasured" (56.76 f.): "Pre¬ 
ceding ir was the Bixik of Moses, a mixlel and |an act 
of I mercy; and this is but a verifying Book in Arabic spew'h" 
(46:11), Cont.ij|t also 39:291 41:2; 12:2: 22:112; 13:37; 
42:5:36:1 : I : 27:1 : 18:1. 
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A Nevj of iheBook 

Througliout the vicissitudes ol his eureer, Muhammad 
upheld uppermost the idea not Oiuly of a single God of the 
world but also—^and in this he belonged to a large class of 
religious dreamers and reformers before and after him—of 
mankind as a single community united in the belief of such 
a God. In the past, so he had learned, individual heroes and 
prophets had made strides towards the realijuition of this 
idea, but Moses was the first to initiate monotheism as a 
binding force; and he did so by the evidence atul covenant of 
die Torali, a revelation and manifestiitiun of Gc»d's own B<><>k 
sent down to him by God Himself; thus he succeeded in 
uni tin g the Israelites in the belief of a single God of the 
world. Subset [tirntly, when Itecause of difterenees and dis¬ 
agreements among the Israelites a need arose to reinforce the 
worked Moses, to rrdedkate the people to their inheritance, 
this was done by a further manifestation of God's Book r by 
the Evangel sent down to Jesus that he miglit rcunire the 
people in God. “my Ijord and your Lord”; that he might 
serve as an “example to the children of Israel,” verify the 
revelation, in their possession, ami solve the difFerences aini>ng 
them;but his message,tiX),like that, of Mwes was only partly 
successful (3^44; 5-*48 if.: 43:5-9; 61:6, 14). 

Tims a new reinforcement was needed ; and it was effected 
by a still further manifestation of CdlI's Book and he, Mu¬ 
hammad, was chosen as the messenger. "It was sent down 
upon him from God wirli the truth to verif3% and to vouch 
for, whatever manifestation of the Bookliad previously been 
sent down” (5:52). He w-a.s made a messenger of the one 
God of the world to all of the human race ( 34127: 7: i 57 f.), 
and there can be no doubt that he firmly hclicve\i Eluit he 
would succeed in bringing to full realiitation the work begun 
bv Moses and continued by Jesus. Me was equipped with 
powerful evidence and impregnuHle premises to win over the 
People of the Book: their own evidence, the premises of their 
own logic. They could not possibly accept one manifestation 
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of Gnd's Book and ri'jcot ancjttirr or beliei'c ssomc of His 
mrssrn|T(;rs and tli>^betic:ve othrrs (4:149), T«* win ovrr the 
(Ugans, he was equipped with tlic woticltT of God's revelation 
having tin>w come down as an Arabic Koran. He was even 
equipped to convert the Jinn; having listened to a recitation 
of the Koran, they went hack to their kinsfolk aini said; "We 
have heard a Book which tws been sent down after Moses, 
verifying what preceded it. guiding to the Truth" (46:29; 
cf. 72:1). Yet, it w’as precisely in lits messagr to the People 
of the Botjk, to whom it merely verilied tfieir own tnirh and 
was only .sent to clarify their dis,'»gTecments among tlicin- 
selves (16:66). that he too failed. To be sure, tbe>" did not 
w^eaken rtw force of his argument. He had challenged them 
to admit that rhetr revelation and his were at one, "that we 
shall serve naught but God" ( v>.?' 5?^* Over against the 
mutual denunciations of Jews and Christians (2:107), he 
had culled Ufon them to unite in their own belief of a single 
God by accejjting "the Torah and the Evan^tcl and what li:i.s 
[now I been set down from your l.ord." Hut far from having 
rhis effecr. his revelation only strengtlimed them in rheir 
arrogance and unbelief (517 2). And ctmsUient with the logic 
of his pica is the effort which Co^l accorde<l him in his dis- 
appointment O'Ver its failure: “If tliry reject thee, {uc^sc^ger.s 
have surely been rejected iNrfore rhv rime who had come with 
the evidences and the Psalms anil the light-giving Book*’ 
( 3 :1 «1: cf. 613.;; 22 14 3 :3514, 23 ). 

He did aiwtxd in converting liis own rjeoplr to the belief 
in a single God of die world and in His This was the 
beginning n\ I shim, to remain for all time its basis: that liie 
belief in Go<l and the lielicf in the Book are tantajuiuint to 
each other. In the formal wording of this teiu t Z’Aere it rto 
tfo/f but Allah ( die God )—Muhammad it thi> mtrtienaer of 
All ah, whereby messt'niftr merely means the bringcr of Al¬ 
lah's message (wJ/uA). the human transmitter of the Book 
() 171; 6:124. and elsewhere). In Himpelf God it "the Lord 
of heavens am! earth," “rhF creator of all things," hut in rtla- 
tjon to the worshiper "Allah is my protector who has sent 
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down the Book" (7:19.?./- Therein lay for MuhaminuJ the 
crucial test ot his (uiasion, tlie sole cnicrion of hi^ triumph. 
The f ranstercnct was complete, thoroughgoing and astonish¬ 
ingly con>iatfcnt- All tlic synonyms of (he Book in the Iwnds 
ot the Jews and Christians, ail tile adjectives and attrihutes 
which we have seen him use of the IWah and the Evangel, he 
tiiis Iwen led to apply to liis ow^l manifestation ol God's 
HcHik: it is or it orfets liglit, guidiuice. wisilom, salvation, 
propbethood, signs, evidences. 1 tie Book is at once the prem¬ 
ise, the demonstnirion, and thr object of his teaching to the 
Arabians whom he lud already won over and of his pleadings 
w'ith those Slid to be converted. 

To the Jews and Christ inns M uhammad demonstrated the 
binding force of his message by t(s being but 4 new* tnanifesta- 
tion of their own Book. To thr Amhiims, on the orher hand, 
hr demonstrates hts message as no Jess binding, scemg that 
(heir pagan lore has no BcH>k and no evidence to stand on, 
W'haifver counterarguments were offered by dir latter he 
holds to hr just as gratuitous os tho>e advanced by the fomirt. 
Some of the Arabians had mamrarned that in refusing to fol¬ 
low- his message from Alhlll they mendv oltcyed the legacy of 
their fathers and their grub, Bui how can anyone “argue 
about Allah without know ledge or guidance or a light-giving 
Bookf' (22:8; ^9:19); “fha ye own a Book in which ye 
study?’* (68:37) i see also 4^120x 35:381 cf. 46:3; 3443. 
Others had maintained that his message did not involve 
tliem, since it verified a Book that was sent dow-n for two 
other parties, thr Jc»-s and the Christiani?. But this was no 
longer true now that the new evidence hail come w-idi its new 
giikhince and mercy (6:157 f-)- among yon 

a messenger, one of your ow-n, to recite to you our signs, to 
purify yon. to teach you thr Botik and the Wisdom, and to 
teach yon what ye did not know before” (2:146; cf. 3:» 58; 
62:2)" Through him they have now become a People of the 
Book no less tlian the Jews and the Christians, And w-hile he 
lias failed to unite the latter under the new manifestation, he 
adnmnishea liis follmvrts to unite in the “belief in all of the 
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^cwt” (3;n5), not merely in one particubi inanifestation 
of i[. 

Muhamnuid's formiilation of the basic tenet of Islam Ehat 
may well be older than the one quoted above is: "Say yc: We 
believe in Allah and what has been sent down to us, and what 
has been sejit down to Abraham and Ishnuiel and Isaac and 
Jacob and the Patiiarclis, and w'hat lias been given to Moses 
and Jesus, and what has been given to the Projihcts from 
their Lord; we make no distinction between any of them: it 
is to Him that wc are submiisive" (;t;i3o; 3178), In a 
variant of (he Sitrac formula a phrase i^ added tlvit obvicmsl v 
reflects Ljirad’s reply to Moses in Deuteronomy J :27. Here 
Mufmininad and his followers “believe in Allah and His 
angels and His Books and His messengers ... and they say: 
We shallhearandobcy’'(2:285). 

In arguing with Jews and Christianii, Muhammad’s ful* 
lowers are to stress this universalbtic scope of their basic 
tenet: "Say ye: Wc believe in wivar has been sent down to us 
and [also in wliar | lias been sent doum to you; our God and 
your God are one and it is to Him that wc arc submissive 
t20^5: l^rst and above all. however, they are to 

lielieve m Allah's messenger from anumg tliem.wlves and his 
raanifestatioii of the Book in rheirowii clear Arabic language 
( 4 :i 3 j;cf. 20 :) 9 itfO. to follow it to read it :uid 

to recite iU 73 ; 35 rzfj; 2 r 115), fu study it (cf. fi8 tsy), to 
cleave to it (7:169). Muhrmimad has even given his follow¬ 
ers the exact date in which "the Koran was sent down as a 
guidance to men and as evidences of thr guidance and salva¬ 
tion" : in the month of Ramadan, in the Night <if al-Qadr 
(itt&i; 97'^ I 44** f-.b which month and night were to 
assume great religious signiticance for his followers. "Fasting 
[of Ramadan I was prescrilwd for you as it was ordered to 
those before you" (2:(79). The rahhis^ ton. it will be remem- 
bereti, liad established the date of the giving of the Torah i it 
was the six til day of SI wan, the dare of the Feast of Weeks} 
and it is entirely possible that alrciidy the Jews of Medina 
knew of the great mystical significance of the Niff fit t>f 
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'or. To Muhaminad the Night of al-Qadi Is 1 >ctter thatv a 
thousand months I ‘‘in it the angeh and the spirit came down 
by petmisson of their Lord” ( 97 * 4 )' The Midrasli speaks of 
thousands of angels that ascended with God uj^n Sinai to 
■fficncss tlif revelation of the Torah (Ejtod. R. 29 

Thus Islam was founded on a ready-made dicory of tevc- 
latton tlxat had resulted from the gradual development of the 
religious history of Judaism: the theory of revelation as a 
Holy Script^ a heavenly emanated Btxik. It was in conse¬ 
quence of this theory that Jew's and Christians had been the 
universal disseminators of the art of writing and. as we have 
seen, had greatly contributerl to the spread of literacy in the 
I'lejaz. And it was fay Muhanunad’s forthright, tliorough- 
goingi persistent emulation of this theory^ including the 
ITcculiarly Christian phase of Jesus’ having come to fulfill the 
revelation of Mo5cs"'that Islam einetgi'il as the religion of 
a newly re viral ed Book, the Prophet reciting an A rah it Book 
of God to the community of his followers. Having adapted 
the Torah and the Evangel as tlie combined model of his 
Koran, he also found the letbnical means by which to record 
it in writing: tlicy had been made availahle thanks to the 
(if the Book who provided him with that model. 
We have seen that Muliiimmiui’s secretary, Zayd ifan-Thiibit, 
who in Moslem tradition is prt'minently associated with re¬ 
cording and editing tlie Koran, acquired the art of wnimg in 
Hebrew” from the Jews of Medina: undoubtedly it was also 
from them, directly or imlircctly. that he had learned to 
write "in Arabic" as well. 

NJuiiammad was oner given the remarkable assurance from 
Allah that, if those wiio Itad been given tlie Book—namely, 
the lews and the Christians-^hould fail to accept his mes¬ 
sage’, the Book would then be entrusted to the custody of 
anodier ixople; that is, to the ^scody of the pi-ople who did 
accept his message (6:89)* In its positive aspect, tiiis predic¬ 
tion was to come true to the fullest ejrtent. Tn accepting 
Muhammad’s message of a single God of the world, the 
Ajabians had ifiso become a People of the Book, and 
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this more literally so than had ever been the case cither ot the 
Jews or the Cltristians, Wimt in Judaiain ami Cliri^tLmlty 
had been the tcsnlt of n long and gradual developnicnt, an 
outgrowth of evolution under a great variety of political ernt- 
stenations, cultural changes and religious personalities, came 
to the Arabians with revolutionary swiftness; it was accom¬ 
plished by the deed of a single man and was completed in a 
single generation. Within a few decades after its ccmception 
and proclamation, the world of the Arabians bcc-'unr centered 
for all time on the Arabic documentation of the word and 
will of Cod. x^nd with the sweeping spread of Islam, an ever 
wider multitude of comuinnities became eiigmssed in a hook, 
reading and reciting it, stud}'iiig and ejcpounduig it. copying 
and rccopy'ing it. 

When, during the assembly of ni-Jahiyah. where he was to 
be elected to the caliphate. Mar wan ibn-il-Hakam was called 
cm by a visitor, the latter found rhi.s seasoned state';man and 
general sitting "in a tent, his armor by his side, his spear stuck 
into the ground nearby, bis horse tied to the side of the tent, 
and the liook in front of him; he was reading the Koran.” 
Ttir assemhlj at al-Jabiyah fonk place ulxmt the year 6f after 
the Flight, This picture of a nohle Arab from rhe Hejaz had 
been the same for many centuries. Hut since the Flight snme- 
rtiing had been added to the habitude of the roaming and 
raiding Sheikh; a new item of equipment; a copy of the 
Kotan; and a new mode of occupation: naviing. Tlie illiter¬ 
acy of the jahilTjah h;ui been iffdaced by :i documented mon¬ 
otheism. In taking as a model the Torah of Moses and the 
F.vangel of Jesus, Muhammad furnistud his people with a 
Hook that inaugurated one of the greatest y>eriod‘i of recorded 
literature: the written literature of the Arabs. 

n. RvrsirtANCiE PF KtVii.AirieM 

^'fanner of Acquisition 

By the design of its human transmitter as well as by its 
actual function, the Koran U a domment of the sattie class, of 
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tlif siisc rcligious-bisturiciil category, as tlie canonJcal writ¬ 
ing? of JudiiUm and ClirtJ'tianitv, To Moslems, the Book of 
Muliainmad is what he iivrended it to be; a counterpart of 
what die Torah is to Jews and Scripture is to Christians, 
Indeed^ in one important aspect the Moslem concept of the 
Koran as a literal transcript of Allah’s revelation to Muham¬ 
mad is even more pragmaticaL more realistic, than the corre- 
Sf^ionding Jewish-Chrisrian concept of the Bible, Wc have 
ahead}' referred to the long evolution by which the scope and 
tlieory of revelation had Ixen crystallized in tlif two older 
religions, in contrast to the deliberate, emtilative process 
under wliicli the Koran was produced. It might be said that 
Muhammad was hisi owm Rzra, or that the Koran w-as its 
own Deutefoitomy, The simple truth Is that, for once, wc 
have here the entire cunouol a revealed religion madr articu¬ 
late by its iiltimacc human transmitter, Tliere is no fusion of 
sources here; no synopsis ot diderenr ages, schools and strata, 
no jiostcrior compilation ol trusting hearsay and pious fuMe, 
From the liegiiming to the end. the Koran is the genuine 
pronouncemcrit by .Muhammad of what he believed to be 
God’s revelation to him, the authentic record of his teachings 
as the tiiessenget of Allah. 

He himself would thus suggest a literal equatum between 
Koran and Scripture rather than an diuation of function or 
category'. In fact, he wants his folWers to believe, and no 
diiubt lie firmly l«lieves himself, that the very substance of 
Scripture ba.H been recast for him from Heaven, for the pur¬ 
pose of making it part of the Koran. We recall how he is toUl 
to relate “in the Book” the story of Mary, of Moses, of 
Abraham: in the opening of his story of Joseph in Egypt he 
is told: “These are the signs of the clarifying Book. Surely, 
Wc have sent it down as an Arabic Koran, perchance ye might 
understand. We Ourselves shall reroiint to dice the best of 
narrations in revealing to thee this Koran” f 12:1-5)* 
sight, a reader versed b Scripture would find this to be true 
jn sense that a verv considerable bulk of biblicai matter 
apiH-ars to be actually ’"recounted” in solemn Arabic style 
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throughout the koTunic revelation r n:irr4iT:ivc& ami episodes, 
admonitions and maicims, rules of religious p met ice and rrg* 
ulations of j>ious conduct* to say nothing of incidental allii- 
siorw and references of one kind or another, Amh olihanth 
such u reader would naturally take thi:j to inili^tc direct de^ 
pendence ot the Koran on the Torah of Momts and the Evan¬ 
gel of JesuE, both of u-'hidi it aims to reinforce and reafiirTni 
In realit>^ however^ nothing caulJ be rrwre gratuitous than 
such an infenmce. 

We come tide upon one of the most vital contributions of 
modem research to the understanding of the genesis of Islam^ 
With virtually no diEserit^ Western scholars have tsccn le^l to 
the recognition that Miihanunad cannot possibly have had 
direct* hrstkinJ acquaintance vvith Scripture—norw ithstand- 
ing his constant appeal to matters and p-rrsous of biblical his^ 
tnry and the bona fide implications that his familiarity with 
things bjbljcai were of the most intimate kind. "Not only the 
Hebrew* original but any sort of a translation would sttrely 
have precluikd the gros 5 t disc repancirs^ inaccuracies and de¬ 
lusions he exliibit^j almost invariably, when his rcvrlarion 
invoIvcE data from the Old Testament or, for that matter* 
from the Nrw' TcsUittentJ^ The Jecbive thing, however, is 
char in a great many ittstances wlirre a biblical element ap¬ 
pears misrepresented or distorted in the revelation of Mu* 
hammad, the very same misrepfcsentatiuu and distortion can 
be shown to recur in postbihlicnl sources as hcimiietical or 
expositor}- embellishments chiiracteristic of flir ft earn lent of 
Scripture lx>ch in the Jewish Synagogue and in the Chrisdan 
Church. Indeed, his recounting"^ of biblical matcriaLs, w^hilc 
entirely out of keeping with their corrtsponiJing Scripcural 
pnitoryprs agTccis with the rxpojitinn of the same tnatertais 
in nonc:;munical iiteiuture so often and so closely that bis 
knowledge of thii^ literature, espeeSaDy of rabbinical Agada. 
would $ecm to be af^toni.dringly wide, stolid and versatile. Vet* 
it is altogeduT out of the qviesfion that MuhjTnmad had di¬ 
rect access to the written work:^ of the Agada or any other 
brane}i of postbihlioal literature, either rabbinical or patriK- 
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tic. li, lor all his glowing "recounting” anil incrtsani TTcfer- 
dices, the actual documents of the Torah and the Evangel 
were inaccessible to I lira, how much more must this have been 
the case of the highly teelinical rabbinical writings, which be 
never proposes to “tecoutin" to which he never ret'ers as a 
source, of which he docs not mention a single specific title, 
school or antliority. 

The situation Iscoomcs dear once wc recogniT^ that Mu¬ 
hammad had acquired his entire store of knowletlge about 
Scripture, and a^ut Judaism and Chnstianitj' in general, 
through oral channels and ptsoual observation during a long 
[leriod of aissociation with the People of tlie Book, llis was 
the case of u pagan converted to mnnotheism. who absorbed 
its theory and practice by attending services and pious assem¬ 
blies of worshipers, by listening at tlie feet of fsopular preach¬ 
ers and missionaries, but w*ho never read a line of Scripture, 
of a breviary, or even of a hymnbook. Ele was engrossed in the 
diiicoursri telling about tevrlations of the one Cod of the 
world in times bygone, about the Book of God givm to chosen 
messengers as a light and guidance for the children of Israel i 
he was fascinated by observaiKTs “written" by Cod “iqHjn” 
the worshiiKts, such as prayer, fast, almsgiving. How was he 
to clistingiitsh lietwern the biblical nucieiis and the honiilcric 
embellishmriit, or to realize tliat various passages frmii the 
Book had becti woven tugi'ther into a single sermon or liturgy, 
or to discern the true nature of a given iiWrvanee^ To hr 
sure, this proved a most favorable csrcumstantT when, fol¬ 
lowing his prophetic call, he began to draw on the store of 
knowledge he iiad absorbed. Mad he acquired it from books, 
it is hardly conceivable that he would have ever come to make 
prophetic use of it: that he would have crperienced the “re¬ 
counting** from heaven of matter made liard and fast in a 
text before him. As it w-as, he merely heard now from Gabriel 
what he had heard before in worshipful assemblies and pious 
recitals, in various appltcations and connections—except that 
now he heard it in the lofty, solemn recital of lucid and pure 
Arabic instead of the “harbaric** vernacular of the Jewish 
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and Christian di^'ounics l^■iIh ilieir mcvitable admixture of 
Hebrew-Aramaic and Syriac-Grrek, rcsjKctivcl}". 

Hence we iii:iy specity the rnatEtr of equation as follows: 
(I j By tile eumiative lieaign of its author mid its actual his¬ 
torical function, the Koran occupies in I slain the position 
which in JuJaism and Christianity is held bj’ the canonical 
writings- U ) To the extent, however, to wldcH it *'recounLs'' 
biblical material anti enilnidics a mass of Jewish and Cliris' 
thin lore, the iiltirniite sources of its substance must be looked 
tor not in iieripture itself but rather in the posEi'anoiiical 
peripherj- of Scripture; in the Agatia, tlic Targiim, die Mid- 
rash of the Jews, and tJic ajiocryphal. patristic, homiletical 
and liturgical litcraturr of the Christians. (3 j But the actual 
inunediarc sources ftoru w'hich MuliammaJ h:td draw-n his 
knowledge of that material and that lore were oral and per¬ 
sonal rather than written and litcrarj ; divine services such as 
held daily in the Synagogue .'lud the Church. es]icciaMy on 
Sabbath. Sunday, holidays; sermons and discourses by Jewish 
and Chrbtlan prcaclier-s; probably also dilutes between 
learned Jews. Giri.snan^!. and pagans, such as had been uni- 
versai in the Near East ever since the beginning of the Chris¬ 
tian, if not indeed the Hellenistic, period; last, not Ira-it, 
private ixinversatious with devout individuals, Jewish and 
Christ km, iwrhiips also Gnostic, missionaries eager to make 
a good proselyte out of the impression able fiagiui. 

On evidence from the substance of the Kunin in rhe sense 
just described, the largest contribiifion to this sLibstamrr' 
would have conte from Judaism, '[’he volume and nature of 
Jewish lore appropriated hy Muhammad would thus indicate 
tliat his association w I( h Jews had conTiniied for a long perils! 
of time and had I wen of tlie cloirst thinkable kind. That this 
did not hinder him from absorbing a very consulerablc 
amount of Christian lore as well, thus tnaintaming corre¬ 
spondingly close iBntact with Christiam;, is nor at all surpris¬ 
ing. In themsrlves. we may assuint, the Jews and Christians 
of the Hejas! exhibited mucfi mf)re strongly the rlcmenu they 
had m common than those in which (hey differed. A more or 
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[ess Judaized Clifistiauity tniiy be satd tu bceti tJic role 
in tilr Orient during tile pcriixl in questiort Tn Miilninimad, 
a rectni: juiii ardent convert to manotlaeisni, the mutual segre¬ 
gation and denunmrion of Jews and ChrUiians must have 
appeared mexplicablc. l^tcr he finds for chis particularUm 
of the People of the Book word& of item rebuke; and, as we 
have seeji^ he warns bis followers to make no dLstinctiun be¬ 
tween any of God^s prophets. Apparently^ he had also asso¬ 
ciated with more tlian one brand of Chriitians^ His emphatic 
rejection of the doctrine of ScFn=hip combined witli hri “rc- 
councing" of Mary’s immaculate conception and ot Jesus* 
having l>ren ‘'empowered'' by the Holy Spirit, especially liis 
reference to the disagrecniriit of with 

regard to the cjuestion of Sonship, would jscem to point that 
the Christian? of his personal contact included both Nes* 
torian? and Monopliysites (cf. 19:36-38; 43:64 ff,). Such 
utteninces of Muhammad "He [God] did not beget, nnr 
was He begotten*^; "'He [Jesus] was only a servant upon 
whom AVe Ijcstowed grace/' only "a messenger of .Allah" 
(112:3:43:59; 4:1^19). may well reflect a radical school of 
monophvsitism, such as those termed Ph/hdfiot&trae lunong 
the followers of Sever US of Antioch, 

In rcceivingiustniction in their divine lore from both Jews 
and CliristianSt or even differrnt sect.s of Christians, and in 
making this edecfic instmetiem part of die Koran, Muham¬ 
mad merdy manifests the one feature in the rdipious make¬ 
up of his personalil)*^ whiclu have noted above^ remains 

predominant tJirtiughout his career as a prophet. We recall 
how he relishes rhe stories of Abnihara who a heathen 
vet not onr. of tlic jdoIati>rs*': how he pleads %vich thr People 
of the &>oli: to unite into one community of the one God of 
the world; and how* even after his bTrak with thr Jrw.^ and 
Christian:?, he admonishes hx$ followers ro stress the more 
comprehensive ?copr of tlicif creed: rhdr belief in all of 
Cocr& Books, all mesfiengent, all prophets. He virtually im¬ 
plies that the very cdecticJsTTt in thr Mibstance of rhe Koran 
is a mark of the advance of In monotheism as compared with 
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that of the Books “that have been revealed before” (cf. 
48:28). In all his polemics against the Jews and Christbns 
the underlying premise is that because of their particularistic 
discrmiina’tions they fall short of being good enough mono¬ 
theists. Since in his own '^ords he and his followers are to 
"mate no distinction between any of God’s prophets" even 
after he had received the Btxvk in clear .\rjhiC| how much less 
was lie to make such a distinction while still in need of light 
and guidance himself. 

Perhaps the clearest [jostiilation of what might be termed 
Muhammad’s intercoiifessionalism is his uttetance to the ef¬ 
fect that salvation is not conitned to this or that group or sect 
but mav be secured by anyone upon fulfillment of certain 
basic cOTuiitiotis regardless of his particular ecclesiastic .ifflU- 
ationr by “those who have believed [in his own message], 
and tliosc w'ho have been Jews, and the Christians, and. the 
Nubians, anyone who believes In God, and the Last Day. and 
acts upriglitly" (2 r59: cf. 5:73). J usr who the ^bians were. 
Manthieans or some other Gnostics, whether they too had 
contributed to Muhammad s religious education and, hence, 
perhaps also to the substance of the Koran, is a iiuestion that 
cannot at present be answered with certainty. Very possibly, 
Muhammad knew of them, as well as of rhe Magians, only 
by name; as groups wlio, although neither Jews, nor Chris¬ 
tians, nor Moslems, nr'i ertheless lielicved in God and the 
Hereafter and thus fulfilled the primary conditions of salva- 
tinn. If so. his "Sabians" or “the ^abians ., , and the Ma- 
gians” (22:17) w-oiild have a connotation mt unlike that of 
the “puhliciins and sinners" of the New Testament. 

Mvhamnhid'j Early Met tag f 

In discijiising the thecry of revelation followed by Mu¬ 
hammad in his conception and comfiosition of rhe Koran, we 
have referred to his utterances without rejiard to the age or 
period of the individual Surahs in which those utterances 
occur. For a proper understanding of the svhstaitce of his 
revelation, however, the criterion of age and period is highly 
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important and often indeed decisive. Yet, within the limited 
scope of the present disciisaion, it must suffice to survey only 
those of his Titte ranees that represent the <r.irlicst stage of bis 
teaching: the Surahs that have been recognized, by Moalem 
tradition as well as modem investigarkin, as having been 
composed during the first period of his mission in Mecca. 
Beforehand we would expect these Surahs to differ from 
those ot the later Meccan periods, amJ more so from thofte 
of the Medinan period, in accordance with the far-rraching 
cJianges which his status—social, political and above all 
psychological —vtas to undergo during the tw’cntj'-ruld j^ars 
of his activity as a messenger of God. The difference is one 
of style and form no less than of scope and content. In the 
early Surahs we have to do with oraclc-like pronouncements 
of a propliet and visionary; brief, tense, compact, impaS' 
sioned, struggling for expression, cryptic in word and phrase, 
brea til less and ovcrwhelined with his ineffable object, Hvcli- 
tually his style was to become more calm and fluent and, at 
the same time, more profuse and more vindicative, until in 
the end hi.s tiiscourses assumed the |)otish and eloquence of a 
.self'assured lawgiver, of a cunning statesman, or of a long* 
winded yet popular preacher, In contents, his early message 
is of extreme sitnpheity; It is marked by cf»mplctc absence of 
either ritual or legal dements of any kind. What it offers is 
an outline, the barest rudiments, of monotheistic theology, 
God is One, He has no equal; He is the creator of the uni- 
^*^t5e and Ills care provides bc^untifu] sustenance for man 
and beast (argument from creation); in the past He had 
punished peoples for their wrongdoitrg (argument from bis- 
torv); in the iuiure He w'ill judge man according to his 
deeds; rewarding obediencr with the delights of Paradise 
and requiting ili?cil»edicnce with the scourge of lidihre; the 
coming of this cschatologiciil Judgment will be preceded by 
a universal cataclysm; the heaven* wHIl l>e rent, the earth 
will quake, the srar? will be scattered, the sea.s will bfjil up, 
the mountains will soften and move, and so forth, 

VVt see at a glance fliat what Muhammad pnotrlaims in the 
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carlie^i pericxi ot his laission is a set at' beliets tliat had long 
been tlte oonmiPii [iro^jert)' of the two older monotheistie re¬ 
ligions—beliefs variously fotmutated and incessantly al¬ 
luded to in the writings, the prayers, the everyday practice 
of the people of the Book. This and the fact of the very 
general eliuractrTi the often vague context, ami the always 
exalted wording of hduhamniad's formulations make it im* 
possible to determine their ultimate, literary sources with 
any degree of certainty—at least as far as his priiiL'Jpal theses 
are concerned. For each of these theses of his early message— 
oneness, creation, judgment-cataclysm—Jewish and Chris* 
tian wettings offer so great a variety of parallels as to pre¬ 
clude idcntihcation in particular. Nevcrtlieless, we ftnd even 
here, in the earliest Surahs of the Koran, all the evidence 
that could be desired as to tJie general nature of Muham¬ 
mad's immediate, oral sources. By way of illustration a few 
out of the great mass of pertinent details may be menfimed 
here. 

Muhammad refers to flod very often m rabh^ "lord,*' 
sometimits rabi* “lord of the worlds” (56:79; 

82:29; 83:6); occasionslly he sjwaks of God as iii^Tahman^ 
"the Merciful” (55:1: 78:3 f.); the latter two manners of 
reference represent an exact counterpart of the ribb&n 

and freiiurntly lisi-d in Jewish liturgy 

as well as in the Agada—as has been noted by scholars. 

The standard formula of the Moslem credo to which we 
liiivr referred above dues nut occut in the early SrirahnS. In¬ 
stead, we find God’s oneness here expressetl by Muhammad 
in the phrase /lllah abad ( n2:0 *‘God is one,” in striking 
agtedmeni with the final phrase of the Sht'mj. formula (Deut, 
6^.) lYtihiixh "Hhad, Tlie Talmud recommends that the w'ord 
h/A/h/hr dwell on ("lengthened” I in trcital, and (his fa'ramc 
the actual practice. Muhammad could thus have heard ilir 
very ptirase AlhVi ahsd rc^dted daily with great emphasis 
both hy individual Jews and by a Jewish congregatirjn. 

Negatively Goti's oneness is exywessed l)y Muhammad in 
the admonition ”:md do ye not set beside Allah another god" 
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ti 1 oO’ w<irdji (tiahun JJtftdt) exhibiting a lit¬ 

eral rendering of the corresponding two words {alohim 
\i/tirim) In the First Commandment (Kxoti. 2or35 

>- 7 )- 

Commenting on Genesis 2:2, the Midrash states that 
GchI s creation of tlie world was “without toil or fatigue/’ 
This or ii similar iiomiJy Ls clearly reliccted in the early ko* 
ranic utterance; “We have crKUted the heavens and the earth 
and what is between them in six days, and no fatigue atfected 
Us“ (50*37^' Along widi the biblical “six days,” Muham¬ 
mad's teuL’liing of creation includes also the purely agadic 
notion of "seven heavens" - and fraiuently in younger 
Surahs 

The utterance “He created man from day like pottery" 
(55; 13) might be talten to paraphrase the bibiical simile of 
the "clay in the hands of the potter" (Jer, l8;6) or its paral¬ 
lels in younger scripture i especially Simeh 33 *^ 3 * Romans 
9:21) ; more likely we have here a fetlection of the liturgical 
use of the biblicaL simile among ihc People of tlie Book, To 
this day the order for the Day of Atonement includes a litur¬ 
gical poem based on that simile. 

In Jiis argumenr f rom creation MuhamnuiJ often points to 
man^s lowly origin; he was created "front a drop” l8on8 
and I'riHpently elsewhere ], "from water dripping” (86;&) 
and more specifically "a drop of semen emitted in desire" 
(75:37), In the early Surahs this is connected with man's 
death and bis ultimate Judgment- Puzzling as the connection 
would srrm at first, it becomes admirably clear when Mu¬ 
hammad’s utterances in question are compared with a homily 
found in the Mtshnah, where the same three phenomena are 
recommended as objects of contemplation; "Consider three 
tilings and thou wilt not come into the realm of sin.... f v) 
Whence thou comfst—from a drop fetid. (2) Whither thou 
grwsi—to ii place flf dust, worms and maggots. ^3^ ^ 

fore whom thou art to give answer and luxount—'before the 
King of the kings of kings, the Holy One. Blessed be He," 
One of Muhammad's homilies liegins very much in the same 
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QiLiitncrr “Let tnan consider—from wKat Wiii he eftated? He 
iivaa crcatetl I'roni Vt'ater drippLogi . . . Verily Me Ims power lo 
bring him back, on the day wlien tlic secrets will be tried” 
AnotherhoTnily reads: “From what kind of thing 
did He create him^ From a drop!. ,. Then He makes him 
die and buries him. 'Then when He w'ills. tie makes him rise 
ag;iin“ ( 80:17*^2)1-^ote that the word for “drop” used by 
Muhammad (^nuffah) is a true equivalent of the .Vlislinaic 
word (/i'py^d) and that the same is true of the word for ‘‘con¬ 
sider" jalso, that tire particular Mish* 

nail tract, because of its ediiying and ethical character, en- 
jf^-ed wide and quasi-liturgical popularity. It is all but 
inijxissible TO escape the impression that what Muhammad 
offers here he had very often heard, in substance and to some 
extent even in wording, from the mouth of Jewish preachers 
discoursing upon the above Mishnah {Aboth 3:1 ) before an 
x\rabic-Kjieaking congregation. 

Muhammad seems to Lay great stress on the dichotomal 
principle of creation. Not only was man created “in paii^ 
male and female” (51 :4t); cf. 75:39; 78:8). but God says, 
"Of everything We have created pairs" 151:491, even of 
every fruit in Paradise and indeed of Paradise Itself (5 j 146- 
52). The Midmsh (Dent. R. i:2i) too makes God say that 
all ctrarmn was “in ^irs,” heaven and earth, sun and moon, 
man and wmman, this world and the hereafter; and, again, 
the word used by Muhammad (jjw;) Li identical witlt that 
of the Midrash (it-?), which here U especially remarkable, 
perhaps, iince it is a Greek lo.an-word izeu^oA. It is con¬ 
ceivable, however, that Muhammad reflects here impressions 
he had received from conversations with Gnostics. 

The absoluteness of God's power, especially in relation to 
the fate of man. is trenncntly dwelt on by Muhammad 
throughout the Koran, In an early Surah wc come upon the 
utterance, It is ITe who causes to laugh, and causes to weep 
And it is He wiio causes to die and causes to live” ( 53 T44 f.). 
At once we arc reminded of the biblical words "I cause to 
die, and I came to live; 1 wound, and ] lieul" fDmt, 32:39 ), 
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and rhis connection accounts well for the peculiar order to 
die-to live m the koranic piissage. Tlje same order in the bibli¬ 
cal passage h taken by the Talmud IQ hint at rlic doctrine of 
resurrection, which latter forms a iriost favorite topic of tlie 
Agada. When a preacher is called u:f¥>n to deliver a homily In 
praisfC of God* he winds up with the benediction! ^'Pmised 
art Thou, O Lord, who restores the dead to life” (B. Ket, 
8 b; S:mh. 91b)- An all hue identical phrase U used by Mu¬ 
hammad in discoursing upon Goifspower over man: ''Is not 
That One capable of restoring the dead to ( 75 ^ 39 )' 

If Miihanimad was in the habit of visiting S) nagngucs^ he 
could not have failed to hear this verj^ benediction chanted 
in the dally service. 

Still another eschatological iK-ucdictic^ of the dally prayer 
of the Synagogue would seem fo he rejected in Muhammad's 
early message. He describes the ttme of Judgment as ”thc 
day w)icn the trumpet shall be blo\ni and ye shall come in 
crowds” ( 7 S"i 8 ); ‘'When on the trumpet shall be blown a 
single blast” (69M3) I “-4 blast shall be blown on the trum¬ 
pet [to announce] 1 This is the day of tlireat"* (50:19); and 
in 3 younger Surah; *'Tlie trumpet sluiil be blown and We 
shall gather them togctlier” (18:99). Tlie particular l3etii> 
diction of the synagogue service begins with the words: 
'"Blow on ±c great trumpet for our redemption^* and ends 
with the formula: “Praised lie Thou. O Lord, gatherer of the 
dispersed of His. jvoplc IsraeL” Of course, both Jews and 
Christians could have told him of the role of the great trum- 
fiet at the ^'‘end of days" anti quote witnes^s from the Book 
(such as Is. 27:13; Jwl 2:1 ; Mart, 24:31) and many, and 
much more outspoken, witnesses from posit canonical writings, 

lu the eschatolog}“ of the Koran—as similarly in that of 
Judaism iind OiHstianity—imiverBal catady?.tn+ reiEurrectiom 
and ju^lgment farm one great complex of the things to come. 
Muhammad refers to this complex in terms of the vivid 
imngerj' characteristic of hts early utterances: "the Event” 
( f 6 : 0 , “the Portending” (53:8)* "the Crack” (80:33)* 
"the Striking” {lol : 1 But already in his early message he 
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employs The terminology deeply rooted in the language of the 
two older religions: "the Day of Judgment” i 82:17 f.; 
83:11), "the Day of Restiirection" (68:19), "the Dai of 
Sqwmtion” (77:13 f.; 78:17), "the Hour” (54:1). "the 
Hereafter" in contrast to "this world" 1 53:28-30 ),"Gardens 
of Delight" or even^with direct reference to the Ilehrew 
word for paradise—"Gardens of Mdn" (68:34: !>8;7), 
"Gdicmna” or even "the fire of Gehenna” f8c:io: 8g‘2_i' 
98:5). 

Concerning rhe events to eome, Muhammaul cites an age- 
old query : “Wticn U tilt Day of Judgment?" (51:12): 
"When is the Day of Resuirectioii?" (75:6): "They will 
ask you about the Hour: When is its arrival?” (79:42), Be¬ 
ginning with Daniel (12:6), we find this question recurring 
in Old Testament apocry phal, rabbinical, and Christian wTir* 
ings: "When shall these thinp come to pass?” "When is the 
Messiah to come?" "When shall these thmgs be?” .\lrrudy 
in Daniel these "things arc closed up and sealed" 
and in later rimes speeulatioti about the end was so wide¬ 
spread as ro lead to the stem censorship of a query which, in 
Gtjd’s desi^. was to remain unknown ro man. Typical of the 
many rabbinical utterances is one based on the verse: "The 
day of vengeance is in mine heart” (Is. 634). In die inrer- 
pretation of a rabbi: "To mine heart I revealrd it, Init not 
fevenl to the minrsterinp angelt did 1 reveal ir" (B. Snnh. 
99 a). And in agnrement witli tliis attitude of the Agada are 
the words of Jesiia: “Of that day and hour knows no'onr, no, 
not [even] rhe angels in heaven, but my Father” (M.'itt. 

Muhamnmd's own reply to the query about rhe 
1 lour is: I Into rhy Lonl is [ rhr knowledge of ] its coming" 
Cy 9 “ 44 ) ' Jind in a younger Surah: "The knowledge of it ts 
with my Lord only ; no one will reveal it as to its time hut 
He" (7:186). There can be little doubt rhat Muhainmad 
had heard this agonizing subject discoursed upon a great 
many times by Jrw&or Christians, most likely bv tlimi both. 

From what we have seen. Muhammad’s earlv message ml- 
nnnates In describing the destiny of man in future life. 
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^''Wlirn the bouls shiill be piiired [with their boilics] * - . 
when the pages Ehall be spread open” (8; 
day the people shall eorne fnrtli separately that they may be 
shown their works: he who has done a particle's weight of 
good, shall see it; and he who has done a partscle^s weight of 
evil, shall see it” (99;(>-8}; “As for him whose balances are 
heavy, he shall be in a Hfe pleoising; but as for liim whose 
balances ate light, his mother shall be - . . a raging fire” 
{ 101; for, as Muhammad says in a roimgrr Surahp "^the 
balance dm day will be rhe verdict^ 17'7J- Kvery one of 
these fKitures re-echoes numerous a]mryplu5l and agadie 
notions: the reuniting of the ^ul witli its tiod)\ die opening 
of the henveiily in Avhich man's deeds are recorded, die 

minute balancing of merit and guilt on die scale of justice, 
the eicact proportion of merit and reward^ cif guilt and pun¬ 
ishment. 

One sjjccific feature is particularly noteworthy. The Agada, 
following a widespread notion of folklore which occasionally 
finds c3cpression in Scripture (e.g-. Qoh, io:2), Identifies 
grx)d and evil w ith the right hand and left hand, respectively* 
Thus Par^idise is to the rights while Hell is to the left, of 
Uod; of the angrl$ that assist God in the Day of Judgmeni; 
some give their verdict to the rights others to the left, accord¬ 
ing to whether the verdict is one of merit or of guilt; the tw^o 
basic Imcinets of man* the good one /dh) and the evil 

one (yesdr ^ are plrneed on his right side and his left side* 
resjiccti vely j and in the classical separation of the sheep from 
rhe goats, the former arc '"on His rightand the latter "on 
1 Jis left*' (Mart- 2^::^.^; Cam. 1 C i :4^ J Numb. R. 22:8)- 
We thus understand why Mnhiimmat! refers to the two 
ciu^^s of man in the Hereafter as "fellows of the right" 
and 'bellows of ihc left,” respectively {90:17 f.) ; ^^hy, in 
describing die fate of man in the Hereafter, Muhaniniad 
says that he who will lie given his book (i.e. thr heavenly 
record of his earthly works) into his right hand shall enter 
Paradisi\ whereas he who wilt be given his book into his left 
hand shall be condemned to Helliire (69:19+ 2^; cf. H4: 
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7 ; anj that b wlut Miiliaoinmd hiu> in miud when hint* 

ing, vaguely, at two torcts that "meet" in man, "iQuel on 
the right and (one) on the Iclt" (50:16)—utterances that 
would remain eitrcmcly enigmatic unless they were tarmU'' 
latcii in an envirnmnent intintutciy familiar with the agadic 
ideulog^' to which we have just referr&i, 

M uhammad. however, knows also of another division of 
men on the Day ot Judgment: a division iiDt into two but 
rather into three clussea, l ie spwaks of the triple division otily 
once (Surali 56), but here at considerable length, and he is 
apparently at great pains to impress the lesson upon his lis¬ 
teners. "Wlien tlic earth is greatly sluiken, and the maintains 
arc mightily pounded, and become scattered dust, ye shall be 
three groups; (3) The fellows of the right—what are die 
fellows of the right? (b) The fellows of the left—what arc 
the ft Hows of tljc left? And (c) tile preceding ones, the 
preceding ones’* (4-10). No inteirogative phrase is attached 
to the mention of the third class; instead, Muhammad offers 
the following ampliiicatlon: * fhc preceding ones” arc “tho'fe 
that arc brought near in gardens of delight [and consist of] 
:i companj from fonmrr times and a few from later rimes” 
( 1 i-i_f). As he proceeds to elriiCTibe their resjiettivr fates, it 
appears (liat (c) is given the highest station in Paradise, 
while (a) is given a sfimewhut lower station, and (b) is con- 
denined to Helinrc, All of this bcioimcs eleiir only np<in the 
realization that—apart from die common uld divUion into 
"righteous” and "wicked"—rabbinical JiiHaism develojK-d 
the dogma of a triple division into ‘Verv righteous,” “verv 
wicked," and "intermediate,” This applies to die annual as 
we) I ;u the final Judgment. Accordingly, we learn, on the one 
hand, that ‘ Tliree groups tlierr are f to lx-] on the Day of 
Judgment” and, on the other, that "Three books are being 
opened | in Heaven] on New Year's Day" i li ib. R, I L i6b)! 
In explaining the “inrermediatr” class, Rabki once saul 
rhat diey are pople "like Ourselves.” the assumpthm being 
that only the great saintr^of the past may be classed as “i rn 
rightetms' (B. Brv. 6i h), Ouirc obvioiislv, then, we liavV 
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in the Surah jusc quoted a humiiy in which an atxempt is 
made to reconcile the duuhle division into ”r'tghc” and “Hett*" 
with the triple division into "very rifThteous**' wicked^' 

and “ijitermediate,” whereby the * ^fellows of die right"* arc 
made to correspond to the rabbinical '^intermediate** cla^. 
Hence Mnliammad makes them consist of "a company from 
former times and a company from later times,” whetrajs his 
"preceding oncsi*^—corresponding to the rabbinical *Very 
righteous”—includes^ as we have seem only '"a few from 
later timts,"' Very possibly, die rcL-onciliadcn of the two divi¬ 
sions IE not of Muhamnuid^s own making hut reflects the type 
of sermons and discourses which he had htng $ince appro¬ 
priated and which he now merely 'Vecounts/" 

The earthly conduct by which man earns reward or pun- 
iiahmrnt in future life is desenbed in the earlj' Surahs in few 
and simple terms. They inyolve no ritual or legalistic ek’^ 
ments; ins Lead, they stress matte rs of caritative and de vo¬ 
tional characlf r onkp Cleatcst perhaps is a deircription found 
in Surali go \ '‘[Thot=c endeavoring] to set bondmen free* to 
feed on st day of famine an orphan of kin, or a destitute 
lowly: then, to be among tho'^ who have believed and who 
ctnin^l one another m endurance and compassion—these art 
the fellows of the right hand** f 1 Sinailarly; ^‘They 

provide fooJ^ for His lovers sake, for the poor, the orphan 
anil the prisoner'" ( 7^1:8), Tlie scourge of lire shall avoid him 
*'who gives of his propertys acts charttiiblyi rhough mi one 
bad tionc liirii a favor to hr rrpaid, but finly out of lon^^ing 
for thecounrcnaiieeof his Lord, the Most High*' (g 2 :i S-20V 
Somrtiincs to the elements of eluiriry and liclief that of 
prayer is added—quite obviously in an as yet nonritual 
sense. "Surely, the God-fearing ones a re amongst gardens and 
foiintams fof Paradise], . , , They were wont fin their 
earthly life] to slumber bur litrle of the night and to pray 
for forgiveness [alfiol in the momings: of their passessions 
[they gave I a due share to the beggar and the outcast" 
( fl 11,-19). Sometimes, too, the three element^ are tersely 
combined into a triadr "Happy b fin the Mercafter] who 
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hud been charitable, mindful of the name of God. and f^iven 
to prayer” (H7;J4 f.); “those who pray continually, and 
rlicKc in whose wealth there is :i tlue share for the bc^' g ar .and 
the destitute, and those who athrni the truth of the Day of 
Judgment" ( 7or’i3*26). Contrarily, the pangs of Hellfirr 
are imposed upon the fellow of the left hand bec<m!sc "he 
used not to believe in Cod, tlie Mightj’, nor did he urge the 
feeding of the poor" (69:33 J " he did not affirm [the 
truth of God 1 nor did he pray; but he belled [ that truth] and 
turned away” (75:31 f-) i "he was niggardly, tied up in his 
wealth" (92:8). Again combining the three dements: “Hast 
thou considered him who belies the Judgment, and he is one 
who repulses the orfihan, anti does not urge the f^-eding of tlif 
poor?” (cf, 107:1-5). And in srlf-t'onfessiort of the fellows 
of the left; "Wc were not among those who prayed; nor did 
we feed the destitute . . . and we belied the Day of Judg¬ 
ment’’ f 74: 44‘'47 ^ • jVddresstng himself to this clas£, Muham¬ 
mad says: “Yr do not honor the orphan, nor urge the feeding 
of the {xior” (89:18 f,). And in a remarkable homily jiixta' 
{xising the care of God and the cliartt)' of man; ‘Hid Hr not 
find thee an orphan and give [ thee ] shelter’? Did He not find 
thee erring and guide [thee] i Did He not find thee destitute 
and make Ithecj free fn>m w'ant? Therefore, as for the 
orphan do rhou not oppress; and as tor the beggar, do not 
scold" (9 ^:G-io), 

It would be tempting to see here a "recoum ing" or. at 
least. ,1 re-echoing of Sicriptute. Justice to thr poor, the or¬ 
phan, the oppressed, is a standing topic in the tradiinps of 
the L.aw as w'ell as in the sermons of the Helirew prophets. 
Caritative compassion for the afflicted and destitute is no le!?3 
ouEjipnketi a theme in the New Testament, where it is even 
prominently connected with the Day of Jiidginenf and made 
a symptom of "them on His right hand" (Matt, 15:33 ff.). 
Nevertheless, the scriptural temmiscences here ate only of 
p5\‘cho|ogical interest, significant merely as bearing on the 
mental disposition of Muhammad during ttie early periixl of 
his mission. For the actual, m:tterial fniun'e we havi- to hnik 
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to riibbinicaJ Judaisnit which in its thctity iind practice 
raised the imperative ol charin to the position ot “rifihtcous- 
ness/' tdt exachen. Hmce. the w'orU tor “fighteousness.’' 
which in Law and Prophets, PsaJtm and WihIoiti signifies the 
supreme virtue obtainable by men, came to serve as tire temt 
for charity in tlie language of the Synagogue AU 

most I'.ouniless arc the agadic sayings, exhortatiirns, homilies, 
narratives, in highest praise ot charity. It weighs as much as 
all precrfJts of the Toiali taken rogetlnrt. It secures the utTHo>t 
reward in the Hereafter and is a sure pvrotection against the 
“Judgment of lleU" and the trials of the I-aist Day, Cod 
showed Mases the treasures of heaven instortf for those who 
do works of charity, especially for those who provide for 
orphans. Just as sacrifitr expiates the transgressions of Urarl 
sn charitt" exiiiates those of the gfmtrlcs. To neglect it is a 
sin as grave as lieathenlEm- Although one has exercised it not 
for God's sake but for the reward it secures in the Hereafter, 
lie is llrv^^thelc^s 3 “perfect rtgliteous,'' It renders man Ct»d- 
like; in fact, it makes him Gotrs creditor; for such is the 
expressed word of Scripture: He that hath pity upon the 
pixir, Irmirth unto the Lord (Prov. 19:17; cf. B. Baba Bath. 

1 o a-h; Lev. R. 34:15; and elsewhere K 

That it is this attitude of rabbinical J iidaism foward char¬ 
ity w'hich is rc-fleeted in Muhammad’s early message w'ould 
seem sufficiently clear from tlie respective utterEUices wliieh 
w'c have cited almve. Hut he has provided its with evidence 
more tangible evim than those utreranccs. Wbm, in the course 
nf his mission, he fiosits almsgiving as a precepr of Islam in 
the technical-legal sense of the word, one of the two terms he 
employs is the very' word, in Arabtciwcil pronunciation, wiiich 
we have seen to have been adapted b> the Synagogue as a 
term for the same precept iiadaqah ), Agaiti, in admonishing 
his lisEeners about the imjiortance of charity, he often u.scs a 
figure of speech which beyond any doubt id a paraphrase of 
the biblical proverb which, wc have just seen, the .Agada 
emphasizes so much in the same conneetjon: ''Verily, those 
who give alms, men and women, they have lent G«xi a gooil 
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loan*' (y7'^7* 64’^7 f 73'2®’ tte.) ; unqiirstioniibly, it is 

purely accidifntiiJ thnr Mubjinuniid docs not hapj^cn to use 
the phrase k the earlier Surahs. LiO-stly, the triad "belief- 
prayer-almsgiving” was to be retained by Muhammad and 
to be established as uppermost in the tenets of [slam. An ail 
but identical triad, coined in the Agado, had liecome promi¬ 
nent in the liturgy of the SynagOj^ue; "Kepentanct', prayer, 
and charity avert the harsh decree jof Heaven],” 

Already in the earliest Surahs, Muhammad’s argument 
from history aims at demonstrating nor only how in the past 
God destroyed whole peoples for their iniquity but also how 
tltis might have been avoided if they hatl heeded the warn¬ 
ings and admonitions of messengers Hr had sent to them. 
Three of die instances frequctitly cited by Muhammad in* 
volve matter from Scripture; the stoiy of the Flood, the 
destniction of Sodom and Gtimorrah, and the disasters expe¬ 
rienced by the Egyptians in the period of Esodiis, Eici pt for 
the element of God's visitation and the "messengers"’ con- 
necteti respectively, with the above incidents—Noah. Abra- 
tiani and Lot, Moses—^Muhanrinad’s renderings are tantalr/- 
Ingly vague in themselves and altogether out of harmony 
with the biblical pattern of the three stories. Nor is it under¬ 
standable why, out of thr gTe.it store of scriptural narratioru 
of unheeded warning followed bj- divine punidimenr, he 
should have chosen just these three and noneother—although 
only one of the three stories, that of Pliaraoh •'warned” lij^ 
Nloses, actually proved his point. The situation, however, 
becomes wholly dear once we realize that neither the rrhoire 
of material nor the otlditics of his rendering are of Mulwm- 
mad's own making. 

As is well known, the biblical incidents in question occupy 
a prominent position b the homiletical, and indeed even the 
legal, liirmrure of riibbimcal Judaism. The generation of the 
Flood, we are told, and the people of Sodom were punished 
by the same "East Wind" by which the wickn .1 are to be 
punished in Hellfire. When a case of breach of promise can¬ 
not Iw condemned on a point of law, the rabbis apply die 
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formula: "He who punlihrii the ^cnenition of tlie Flood ts 
hurt- to punish him who docjj not keep his word/' The Mbh- 
nah teaches that the generation o! the Flood and the people 
of Sodom shall have “no portion in the world to oonte/’ In a 
M idrashic homily God is made to say to Israel: " t am a judge 
and i am [also] full of meri'y'; I am a judge to punish and 
1 am [also] faithful in paying ott reward. It is I who pim- 
ished the generation of the Flood, tlie people of Sodom and 
the Egyptians; and I shall jrunisti you as W'clh if j e do like 
their doings" t YaU|, Jer. 18:17: Mish. Biu Me^ 4:2; Sanh. 
10:3; Sif re Lev. 

It Wdtild thus seem that we have come here u^ron the tilti- 
matc, literary' sphere that accounts for Muhaiiiniad's choice 
of biblical material for his argument from history.'. And noth¬ 
ing would be more natural than that he Ehould have often 
heard ihc above homilies, or very similar ones, treated among 
the Jews of his association. Thus we also understand the 
nature of the oddities that mark his references to drat matc^ 
rial. They can be showm to lie popular agadic embellishments 
of the siirnc biblical ineijent'i: that Noah preached repent- 
jince to his generation but preached in vain““Before tlicm 
I i.e.. the Meccans] the people of Koah belted [his wa rnin g]; 
they belied Our servant and said: A madman'’ lf4;9; cf, 
71 :i It.) ; that even Lot was something of a preacher—-“The 
(wople of Lot belied the w'arulng... . He did warn them of 
Our visitation, yet they cast out upon tlie warning" { 54:33, 
36); that the angels who on their way to Sodom visited Abra¬ 
ham never partwk of his meal and that he surmised their true 
nature-—-''He said; L>o yon nut eat^ then he felt a dread of 
them" (51 ;27 f,; cf. 11:13): tlnitTharaoh claimed dix'inity 
for him 5 clf“'And he assembled [his people] and pro¬ 
claimed and said: 1 am your laird. Most High" (79:23 f.). 
it is noteworthy, too, that Muhammad uses here the word 
obviously to indicate the nature of the materia] he is 
about to introduce in support of his argument. ' Has there 
come to tfiec the ijadith of .Abraham’s entertainment of the 
honored ones?" (51124) /Tlas there come to tiiee the Hadtth 
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of Mosesi” I 79:15^ : ‘Has thctr come 10 tliec ihc 
of the lnwts, of Pliaraoli and rhaminl’?'' 85:17 j. I thmk tt 
highly probable that the word was used by die Jews of the 
Hejax to render their rabbinical 'agffUJa “an A^ada. ix ser* 
inon» a discourse, a pious, edifying narration/* We shall have 
to return to the significance of this tcim later on. 

As already indicateJ, the above examples do not by any 
ineatis exhaust either the number or the variety' of instances 
in which the early utterances of Muhamnwd manifest his 
material di:(»ei\dence on the lore of the two older religions, 
cspcdally that of rabbinical Judaism. Methodically more 
important, however, is the evidence fiimishcd by those utter¬ 
ances ti) the effect that, already in the initial period of his 
niissioTi, Muhammad's concept of revrlatioti and of lumself 
as its bearer is completed in every essential particidar—con¬ 
cept that vi-as to become the all-decisivc contribution of J mla- 
ism Christianity to the foundation of Islam, as we have 
seen. What is miiversaUy recogniaurd as the very first Surah 
begins with the words ''Recite in the name of thy Lord . , - 
who tauglit by the pen: taught man what he did not knuxv” 
('96:1-4), And a Surah not much later in time begins w ith the 
words "'rhe Merciful taught die Koran" 155 '<)' 
when his message could not have comprised more than ju&T a 
few utterances, he already refers to it, or even to the single 
homily he had just preached, in terms of the heavenly Bexjk: 
'‘Nay, It is a Koran revered, in a Tablet preserved" (85: 
25 f.): "We Ourselves have revealed it in the Night of 
ai-Qadr" (97:1); "Wrily, it is a Koran noble, in a Book 
trcasurcil... a revelation front the Lord of the worUU" ( ^6; 
7^1-79); “Nay, it is an admonition ... in pages honored, 
exalted, pure, by the hands of scribes noble, mimacidate” 
(80:1 And just how the licavenlv revelation did come 

dnwii to hhn he descrilH’S in terms of stark realism that must 
have profoundly stirred his pagan listeners but which w’uu.1d 
have sounded very familiar indeed to People of the Book 
(81; 19-24; 53:1-18). 

From the lieginning, UU mission is "a reminder to man- 
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kind,” warning to mankind,'’ “on adinonitlon to all the 
world" (74:34, 35): 1^1 •27. etc.)- God's commands to him 
are not only ' Redtc thou" (96:1), "Prcadi tiwo" (93:11), 
'■Rlbe thou and warn" ( 74:2), "Adnumish thou” ( 83 : 2 1), 
hut also "Admonish thou by the Koran” ( 70:45), "Rise thou 
at night... and arrange the Koran” (73 :Z'»4). Already now. 
he idenrilles his ttiUsion with those of the former messengers: 
"This is a wamer, of ] the species of ] tlie w amers of old” 
( j 3 -Sy) '> "Surely, We have sent you a messenger, a witness 
over you. as We have sent a messenger to Pharaoh" (73:15); 
“Thus there has not tome to rhose of Itrfore a fnessenger ex* 
cept that thej- said: A magician; or: A madman" {51:52). 
Hence he also employs intercliatigeably tlie terms that refer 
to the respective revelations t»f the "messengers.” In one of 
his arguments from hLstoty, which includes the “warnings” of 
Noah, of I.ot, and of Moses, he terminates the recital of each 
incident with the refrain. ‘AVe have facilitated the Koran to 
f sert'e as] the reminder" (54-17* --1 3 ^^ 4 ®)* Conversely, 
when impressing uprm the Aleccans the weightiness of his 
own message, he once concludes with the words ^Werily, this 
is in the ancient pages, the pages of Abraham, and of Moses” 
—precisely in the same sense as he often winds up a homily 
with phrases such as "Surely, it Is an admonition,” "Nay, it 
is a Koran,” and so forth. Similarly. In pleading against one 
of his Meccan opponents, he exclaims, "Has he not been 
informed of wh.it is in the pages of Mose.s and of .Abm* 
ham(53:37 f.). 

And here we come again ti|ion the word fpn^tk, to find it 
cmplo^'ed by Mubammail as one of the sevrml interchange¬ 
able terms for the substince nf hi# message. Thus he intro¬ 
duces a homily about the Day of Judgment with the words 
"Has there come to thee the I.IadTtli of the F,nvc|oping?" 
f 38 :i); and in the hnate of a similar homily: "So this 
Haditb ye deem strange?” (>3:59) : and in an angry word of 
God; leave Me with those who belie this Hadith I" (68: 
4411, Having just realllrmed the divine nature of hi«rnes^ge, 
MuhantTn:id exclaims: "And thisHadTtli ye will hold light?" 
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(56:80); and ODCc he challenges lijs oj^ponents, "Let them 
pyioditct a Hadjth like k, if they sjieak the truth t" (52:34). 
The latter instance is especially interesting in view of the 
ifame challenge occurring elsewhere in the Koran, with un- 
rrtisfakable clartt}* as to the object involved: “Produce ye^ 
therv, a Book from God that gives better guidance than these 
two 11 .C., die Torah and the Koran | and I ^all follow it” 
(2S149); and "Produce ye, then, a Siirah like it. . . if ye 
speak the trufh” {10:39: 2:7»). It seems obvious that 
Muhammad would not possibly have used the term In this 
manner, unless it had already been charged with htting reli¬ 
gious significance. Precisely such a signtfi^cance the word 
would have acrjuireil, if, as we have suggested above, die 
Jews of Muhammad's association had come to use Haifith 
as an Arabic rqni valent of their own Agatla. It is noteworthy 
that, eventually. Koran and Hadith came to be used in Mos- 
IriTi lore in the sense in which the terms Torah and Talmud 
are used in Jewish lore: as tetnis for the inner and outer 
foundation of I.slam, tespeedvciy. 

Suif stance and Form 

Despite their iritensc and searching style, most of the early 
Surahs tend to eziithtt a mrher rigid frame in structure and 
comiKisition. Perhaps we should say tlio! this Ls true of all 
Surahs of the first Meccan period that may be assumed to 
repreient actual public utterances, rather than bits of private 
reflectibn and contemplatinn (c.g,, 103; loS; 110: 113: 
114). The tendency' tow-ards rigidity of pattern would have 
no doubt been more apparent, if all Surahs in question had 
temalned free from Inter additions and interpolntions, w'hich 
is certainly not ti« case (cf. only 73:20). Quite clearly, 
Muhammad's public utterances during the period under dis¬ 
cussion were confined to four major topics: fa) the coming of 
J udgment; (b) the divine nature of his message: (c) argu¬ 
ment from creation; (d) argument from past history. Signifi- 
ctintly rnongh, the onrne*i of God as such forms hut rarely 
the subject matter of a Surah (e,g., 112) or even of part of a 
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Surah (c-g^i 5i;5i, wUich^ howeverT might have betn m* 
tended as the conclusiDii uf the *'wanmig" of Noah) ; but it 
clearly and umnisrakably the ufiderlyii:^ theme through¬ 
out his utterances. As a rule, a Siirah begins with an introduc^- 
tory phrase, whieli mostly consists of one or more adjurations, 
and ends with a brief peroration, such as a eulogj t or a terse 
resume. Oiicn, too* the mdividual topics arc kept quite dis¬ 
tinct ; sometiincs, however, they dow into one another. To put 
it differently: a Surah may seem to be given entirely to a 
single topic, tliat of Judgn^ent {gg; 83: 70)1 of Creation 
(spediic^y of G<xl*s care: 93 1 94), or of the Message (97) ; 
hut more often two, three or even all four of the topics may 
be found combined into a single Surah. In titree instances, 
Muhammad employs a refrain that marks oS larger or 
snialltT contextual units against one anuther. In one of these 
instances the refrain h confined to one section of the Surah, 
the section representing his argumejit from history' (54:17, 
2J.^ 32. 40); in the two other instances the refrain is incro" 
duced early in the Surah and runs to tljc end, regardless of 
topics. 

The substance of Muhammad*s early of tctances, which we 
have seen to be of so vastly derivative and eclectic a nature, 
would suggest a similar nature for their form. Is it therefore 
possible Aat in tlie frame ;md s^trtjcturc of the early Surahs 
we are confronted with more or less conscious rmulatiuns of 
the tjq^e of sermons that were in vogue among missionaries 
and preachers of the People of the BiKjk at the time of 
Muhammad t At any rate, it would be tuird to find a homily 
of the Fathers of the Church or of the Masters of the Agada 
that does not deal with one or all of tile standing topics in 
Muhammad^s early ntrs^^agc. At the same time, die oneness 
of God, a constant theme of Jewish and Christian theolo¬ 
gians in the Middle Ages, is rarely in the center, though al¬ 
ways at the Ixittum of midrashk homihes. Again, might not 
the antiphonal arrangement so characteristic of Jewish ami 
Christian iinirgy have led Muhammad to hi^j device of a 
refrain? In themselves., the adjurations represent no doubt 
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a Tliettiritial Jtvke gcnuiiwrly Arabic; but here we find Mu- 
bamniad sweutittg hy suth objects ‘‘the Korun” l 
“the 1 Sacred I ScroU ’ (52:2). “the Pen and what the)- 
write" ■ Sinar and acverul times by the 

Day of Judgment ( 6 y:i ; 7 S:i ;by: 2 )* 

In several instances a Surah of the early Meccan ^>erioJ 
concludes with a eulogistic formulu: "So praise thou the 
name of the Lord" 56:96 ): "Pruisir rhou the glory 

of thy Lord . . . prii?^ Hifii" ( 521^8 f.J; "Blessed be the 
name of thy X^rd" (; once in our period, and more 
often in younger Surahs, a eulogy forms the iotnHluctory 
formula; "Praise tliou the name of thy Lord” (H/-* ‘ 

Siirahs 57; 59:61; 64; 67). It is impossjtile to escape ihe sus¬ 
picion that what we luivt here h an echo of the Udlletnyah 
formula at the begimung and the end of ci-rtuin psalms (146- 
150; cf. 111 ;t iH), which formula was to become so outstand¬ 
ing a feature in the service of btiUj tlie Simagogue and the 
Church. Note especially rhr phrase "Praise ye the name of 
the l,ord'' in the opening of psaliriE I 1 J35), and 

“Blessed be the la>rJ" at the lieginnmg and the irtmcl iision of 
miiny benedictions. 

Occasionallv the liiiale of a Surah olfers a tind of summa¬ 
tion, such as "This Ls naughr but a reminder to tlie worlds” 
f 81:27; 68 :52). A similar phrase occurs Twice again as the 
conclusion of a Surah: "Nay, it is an admonition, and he who 
wills W tiiindful of it” { 74\>4< cf. 81 ;i 1); ”1.2}, this i.s an 
admonition, ami hr \vh(» wills let him take a W'ay to his L-ord" 
173:19). Tile phrase Is }icculbrty reminbeent of the "Who 
iiath ears to hear, let him hear" which used repeatedly in 
the Gospels as concluding an uttenmee of Jesiis (Matt. 13:9: 
Mark 7 :i6i Luke 14:35, aiul clsewlitrc}. Might it not have 
conir to serve as a siaiubnJ linale of Chriirtiati hmnilies cur¬ 
rent in the environment of Muhiimmadf In what now stands 
as the concluslnn of a section (on Judgment), but may well 
have first formed the conclusion of the Surali, the phrase re¬ 
curs in a form tluvt would seem an even closer paraphrase of 
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that oi rhc (jos[)eis: crily, tu tUia is a remindcT to wbocvtf 
has a heart or lends iiis hearing’* (50:36). 

We liavc seen already how the tense and terse nttcninces 
tti t(ie prophet and missionary were to give w'uy eventually to 
the ever more involved orations of the lawgiver, the states- 
Riiiii, the miiiisteri Asa result, wc iind rhc toim of the early 
Meccan Sunihs deteriorates more and more until, in the 
Medinan Surahs, nothing is left of their characteristic frame 
and structure. 1 he basic topics ot tJie early message remaiti in 
evidence, and conttmie to hold their prerogative; but they 
undergn new fommlatiuns and even inner niixlifications. And 
as in the course of his career Muhammad is faced w'itli an 
ever larger realm of issues, the former topics are sometimes 
lost amidst the wider scoiie of new subjects: law, cult- ritual, 
affairs of state :md of the Church, and on all but unending 
series of polcraics. In proportion, the suhstanLe of Jus Jewish 
and Cliristiiin materials itssumei ever wader dimensions, grow'- 
ing in volume and variety witli nearly e-ach new Surah. At the 
^araetinie, the reference, ro thrsr materials grau-^ nmchliolLler, 
becoming mudi more Jij?rinct and seemin^y also more tang¬ 
ible than in the early Surahs. “We have wriTten in rhc Psalms" 

I 3 1 : J o y) : “We have sent down the Torah... and liave writ¬ 
ten therein" i ?:46i: "rhuse who follow the mesengrr [i.e, 
MuliammadI , . , w'honi they hnd mniricincd in the Torah 
and tlic livangel in their puMCEsinn” (7:1^6): “and when 
Jesus sfm of Mary said: Oh- children of Israel, I am Cod’s 
messenger 10 you .., onrtoimcing the good tidings of a mes¬ 
senger W'ho will come afrer iiir, br.'iring the name Ahmad'’ 
(61 ;6); and many similar references which we have cited 
ahove- In point of fact, tr is often far easier to identify the 
literary sources reflected in die younger Sumlis titan those 
that reHiclio in the early ones w'hich wr have oonsidrred- 
Somrtimes. indeed, it i-s possible to place a w'hole narration 
or homily in juxtaposirion with thr very tevr on which if 
can be sliowti to depend. 

Only in one rrsjitet d<»es the sitmition which w’e have en¬ 
countered in Muhammad’s early message remain unaltered 
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throughout the K.oran.: m the nature of the Jewish and Chrls- 
liati tnaterials 'vhicli it incorporates* It -would be trulj* pbc- 
oouienal, but by no means inconceivable, if he hiid appro* 
printed the iininctise store ol thes* matcriais prior to his 
prophetic Cull, and merely utilized it gradually during the 
follo^'ing tAventy years or so—according to need and occa* 
sion, above all according to the particular stage of personal 
piety, of political security, or of ecclesiastic consolidation, 
tliTOUgij wliich he was just passing* But tticrc is notltnig to 
preclude the assumption that he ectitiuued to widen his 
knowledge about thin^ divine at the feet of learned Jews 
and Christians long after die Call, and even for some tune 
after tlie Flight, Wliat matters is that the diaraclcr of his 
kirowkdge remains the same in all his iitteranccs: LI pun close 
scrutiny, they never olTer evidence of his direct dqicndcnce, 
for the knowledge he had acquired, on written documents; 
bill they alw-ays point clearly to actpilsition by persunal asso¬ 
ciation and in inimcdiate intercourse with the People of die 
Book. 

In die interest of an eaaict appraisal of the Koran, each of 
the four groups of Surahs that reprei>cnt, rei-pectively, the 
tour major periods of Muhammad's activity as a prophet— 
the early Meccan, the middle Meccan, the late Mect:an, and 
fhc Mcdinan“Should Sse subjected tu an analysis of the kind 
W'iiich we have endeavored to exemplify here for the Surahs 
of thr first of these periods. However, to serve its purpose, 
such an analysis would have to be much more minute and 
exhaustive than, uw-ing to the exigency of sp,ace, could be 
undertaken on the present occasion. 

The pR’ccding discussion, at all events, is fmgmentary and 
si-iciradtc in yet another important aspect, TJie truth Is that 
there is no justification whatsoever for limiting otir inijuiry* to 
die revelation of the Koran, w'hich forms indeed the inner 
foundation of primitive Islam, yet not its whole groundw'ork. 
The forces which weliavc found to dominate the mind of the 
Prophet cannot simply hr ai>siinic<l to have affected only his 
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Tt'vcalcd tliuugh[5 and canonized ufterancfs, or to have 
been arrested outside the sphere of his personal life and 
work. As conceived jo tlic foregoing study, the problem of 
Islamic origins is that of the Jewish and Christian sliare in 
the making of Islam. A tnily systematic solution of ttiis prob¬ 
lem thus involves the formation of the sacretl lore of the 
Moslems as such, whether made sacred hy the revelation of 
the Koran or by the cjctracanonica] authority of the hladith. 
And tlie prerefjuisitc of such a solution would therefore be 
an inquiry into the documented groundwork of primitive Is- 
him in its entirety, in its outer no less than its inner founda¬ 
tion. 
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GROWTH AND STRUCTURE 
OK ARABIC POETRY. A.l>. 500-1000 

GUSTAV E E. VON GRUNEBAUM 

Arabic pocirj't iis far 3 & it is tiiH a jwHtical uistni* 
/ tnent, is a lyrical art of descriptive diaracter deal¬ 
ing with a conventionally restricted group of subjects. As 
i’Oetry is tlic Bedouin's only means of higher self-expression, 
it represents the integration of his spiritual life; therefore, 
the external world as well as his social relations arc hardly 
ever introduceil lor their own sake but only to impletneilt the 
poet'^ view of himself. Precise observation distinguishes hts 
description of his mount, of an onager, of a terrifying desert 
which lie traverses: the portraying of tlic objecr, however, is 
only a means to vaunt his own social status as thr owner of 
such a remaikablc mount, his skill in riding down the game, 
and his courage in braving the <bngers of the joumry. Con* 
seqttently, ultlioiigli the poems rarely touch upon the intimate 
and passing feelings of the individual, the early |>octry must 
[tc considered highly "subjeetivE." 

The origins of this amazingly developed poetry are beyond 
our reach, St. Niltis (d. about a.i>. 4301 when describing a 
BcdoLiin raid on the Sinai monastery in a.d, 410 tell? olthe 
w^ell-songs with which riiese Saraccnji ctlebrate their arrival 
at a watcr-pTacc. Niinieri 21.17 preserves a Hebrew speci¬ 
men of file same category and these artless songs continue ro 
b«‘ improvised by the Arab nomatLs to this very dav. Tfierc is. 
however, no connection lief ween these and similiir folk 
rhymes anti the elaborate products of the purely artistic stylr, 
A closer resembhince to preserved semiUterary poems recall¬ 
ing tribal battles nr, for instance, the triumphal .Arabian vk* 
toiy over the PeralanE at dhu-Qar ( a.d, 6i t). may pm^ibly 
exist in those chants in W'hidi the memory of a Bedouin suc¬ 
cess against the Romans In ^72 survived up to the days of 
Sozomeno). who mentions them about 440 in his llisfory 0/ 
fheChtfJxh. 
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Tbc prasodical stnicturc of such mure or less populitr doe- 
uments is cscntially idcnticiil with tluit of ihc '‘Kunstdiith* 
tUBg." Arabiim prosody is quantitative as is Greek and J-atin; 
hence word-accent and vcrsic-acccnt do not, as a rule, coincide* 
With the c.'iCfjJiioci of the rajiiz, [Kirhaps the oldest and cer¬ 
tainly the simplest meter, the individual couplets arc di^ ided 
in hernistichs. From about a.o. 500 it increasingly becomes 
the fashion to have tlie hraiistichsof lUe first couplet rhyme. 
The same rhjme is mainiaineJ from the beginning to the 
end 01 the poem and one might say that it is this identical 
rhyme rather than the contents that gives unity to a sting, 

The earliest remninE of Arabic poetry exhibit great metri¬ 
cal variety and rehnenicnt in the handling of tile language. It 
U obvious that a sciiool trad Irion had been at work for some 
time* Dilierent rcgioris favored different meters. Persian 
influence being extremely probable in die elaborate technique 
of the early MesO|’Otamian poets. At least two, possihly even 
three, meceri in wiiicii tJils group excels, the nuttui^ the 
mutiiqiiriit.1 and pcrhat»s the khaflft seem to E« adaptations to 
Arabic conditions of Persinn (Pahlavi ) meters. 

The Syrians may have contributed to the first development 
of technical terms, such as the characteristic origi¬ 

nally "tem," *'house” for “verse," hut on the whole the the¬ 
ory of poetical trehnii]ur was developed indeprtidcntly, Can- 
siderably hirer. al-Khali] ibn-Ahm:uJ (d* 791) sysicinati^ed 
,'Vrabic prosody and ills concepts have remained normative 
throughout the ceTvturic^. He rccognivrJ sixteen meters, thus 
tacitly weeding out some of the lesser varieties developcii by 
the classical [xsers. Faratlel to the system usird by tlir graro- 
marian.^ to symboli'/.e word-forms, he cxprrsii;d the permis¬ 
sible prosodical units in derivatives of ihr roitt ‘'fV.” Thus, 
the meter /jsi-f/ {the long one), w’hich w'as titc one most fie- 
qucntlv iisf-ii by the pre-Islamic |ioets, was presented in tliis 
formula (one heniistich only); fa Hun mafa'Uufi fii'Hlan 
maf^Uun. Ir is remarkable that his si'hcme even provtilcs an 
appropriate [>hicc for sonic of the meters that were developed 
in liU time. 
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During ihe approximately one hundred and fifty years 
(470-620) in which w'tcan oWrve prc-Islamie poetry, a defi¬ 
nite development is traceable; the unification of the “Hoch- 
sprache" in which the treasures of the individual schools or 
dialects are increasingly pooled is as good as completed about 
600; the tccluiique of prosody becomes stricter; nett' types of 
comparisons ate introduced by one group and gradually ac¬ 
cepted throughout; the range and therewith the dimension of 
the ode tends to expand, llic analysis of this comparativ ely 
quick development, combined with the general impression 01 
the early remains suggests that while it would be futile to 
assign a definite date to the beginnings of Arabic *'^nnst- 
diclitung,” tlicse I>eginning5 probably do not go back very far 
beyond the earliest records. 

This statement applies, of course, solely to the latest of the 
three strata of Arabic pnelt)’ which coexist in the classical 
period, blit which clearly did not originate at the same time. 

The lie lief in ilie niagic power of the word gave rise to 
incantations and curses, originally composed in rhymed prose, 
saj\ later in “rhythmically disciplined Jii//* the This 

poetT)' of magical intern closely matches that produced by the 
Hebrew Numeri 21.27 ff** ^d the verses of 

Bileam,^vunieri 22,5 ff. Gradually the range of this so-called 
hija' poetry widcnetl, other meters were admitted, the magic 
background, although not entirely obliterated, w'as less viv¬ 
idly felt and tile hrjtV came to be s,'irire and polemics, expres¬ 
sion of personal or tribal hostiliry, frequriuly incorporated In 
the literary ode. Thus transformed, the genre had a long 
development. 

The position of the early “imer.” which w'as that of a seer 
rathe r than that of an artist, is reflected in his Arabic desig¬ 
nation. the fcnower (of magic, of supernatural 

bnowlrtlpc’). Anil the belief in his eonnection with higher 
powers is shown li)' the many stories in which tlic poet is pre¬ 
sented in his relation to his jinn, his '‘demon helper" who is 
supfKJsed to in5|nre his verses. 

Tlir relatron of the mar/fn'raft^ the elegy, to the primitive 
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mourniiif;'?anfi^ tlie mviJLdt, is similar m rhf rcl;itiun ot 
later satire t{i rile primitive mcamutiwn. a miter, the 

hazaj, w]is soan iiubstiluted iot the original rhjiiied pmse^ 
anti again an elaborate branch ot ]:KTetiT devekijjfd from ven^ 
modest bcgiuiiings. Its origins in the impro^^isatiorus of the 
wailing women made it a ffni’mine dnitiam and, while ma^^ai- 
line poets such as Aw s ibn-Hiijar contributed some beautiful 
dirgta, the mdrJtfnytih culminated in the work of al-Khansa', a 
poetess of the tinit half uf the seventh centufj-. Tlicmarlfaydft 
developed a veti' definire style, characterizeii not only by 
certain formulae and a ttndrncy to me identical l>eginnings 
in a number of successive verses, but alisO by formal |ieeiiliar- 
ities, such its a tendency toward a nidimentary strophic or* 
ganizatEon and toward having the hemistidis rhyme through¬ 
out the poem. And just the has influenced the artlstsc 
stanilarLl [joems, the marthtyak has contribiitctl to the &tyle 

its erotic parts. 

Wliar is true of fajiV and mar/hiyuh yrartinilaily enn- 
spicuoiis in rhe youngest stratum of Arabic |KJctiy\ the 
fjofiJatu or rxlc (Ikerally: ‘‘purpose poem”: tlie e^nct es- 
planarkin of rite term is still wanting n The normative rules 
formulated in postclossical times by comservativt* rriiics havi- 
blindcd nio^t fib>:crvcrs to the fact that thr ffiixiitak under¬ 
went important clianges tlurlng fhe prP’'lslamk' perich.1. Its 
principal dcvelopmt-nr jwrhajjs typktil of many literay 
p 3 iterns: tlir teudsto lengthen. 

Its gradual extension Is, i>f loutse^ aci'om|.ijniJed hr the 
widening range of subjrvt matter. With all this, dir Imsir 
organizarinn remains nnaltereii. The pi>et begins hy telling 
of his longing for a last Imx. I le may complam LO the fur- 
sakea homrstfrad of liis bclio e J, or he may cill ihr artentlon 
nf his friend's to the caravan ^Ipparring with her. In each rase 
his experience U viewed in retro^j>ei“t and. hts mind is clouded 
by mclanclioly^ I'o tear himself aw^ay from \m grief the poet 
toncludi^ tlte nuitb^ thf; amatory prelude, by string out on a 
journey riiroitgli the dangerous solitiidr of the desert. He 
describes his- sometimes at great length, and ^^Tue of 
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the animalH of the cKcastonaUy inserting a vivid 

hunting scene, Tniditioij dues not permit the poet to present 
any animal iie may choose but limits him, in the main, to 
g;mlle, wild ass, ostrich, and u tew others. Finally, tiie jour¬ 
ney k ended suctessfully and tiic poet arrives at the tents of 
an influential person. Here he cither raises a political ques¬ 
tion or request, or he tries to stimulate the chieftain s liber- 
alit}'. Kor it must l)e borne in mind that the majonty of tlir 
j)oer$ depended on the generosity of princes or r riba I nobles. 
The pattern enables rlie iwet to indulge freely in self-praise. 
Such passages combined with the fa^hty the pancpjric, well 
depict the human ideal of the pagan period, the JahilTyah 
{probably r the time of ayvoia. In the sense of .^cts 17 - 1^3 
or Romans 11 ::i >), Some poets allow their ffjyfJJitItJ to end m 
apophtliegnis of occasionally rather shallow wisdom, htk- 
muh. 

The earliest fiavdiih whitrh lias eome down to us and can 
be considered complete, the tenth jwiem of Amr ihn-Q4nni ah 
llroni Cd. 4M0J1, docs nor yet fulhll all the retiuirements of 
the theorists. U contains in its nineteen verses, a^nirl from 
the Tidstb. nothing but the descri[»tion of a rain cloud and the 
praise ol one Imtu’-al-Qays ibn-*Aitirah, Only a short time 
later such a t(dnihih would have been considered a very 
mcagrr 0[«u5. Not only is the length doubled, or tripled, or 
even e.vtrnded up to and beyond one hundred verses, but 
episodes arc accvuuulated, until such masteiq^teces tif com¬ 
position are achieved as, tor example, J^oems \ and f* f>f 
al-.4.‘sh:i ( At, ^(1^-629), or the first ode of the dr^van of abu- 
Dhu'ayb .iRHudliali (d, (d. hjo), This 4i*le l»rings homr in 
three impressive scenes the inescapable jiowcr of fate, wtiich 
suddenly prewtrates the fiiacc onager, the strong wild bull, 
and the armored warrior. Motivated by the death o| the 
poet’s sons, the poem masietiully combines features <if both 
inarthiydh and ((dfiddh, 

Close scrutiny of individual shades in rhe use of conven¬ 
tional motives and of inilividual |jeculiarities of language 
and imagery results in breaking up the seemingly homo- 
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gcQcous muEE oi' cliLSEi(i:tl, i.e. pre-lsliimic, verse into group:; 
whidt can with reasonable certainty be assigned to different 
schools. By cooibitiing tiie intetnul indications yielded by the 
poems themselves with the unfortunately rather sparse his¬ 
torical references, it is possible to establish within certain 
iunits the chronokjgy of the early dcvclopmciit. 

At present, six artistic :«diools can be traced in the earlier 
part oi rhe Jahillyah. to tncliidr the poets, bom between 
lirta A-D, 440 and 5!io* This is not to say rhat there were 
no poets who by their very nntiire defy such clafsthcaiioii; 
the tiS'O great outlaw pfjets, Ta'abbata Sharran and al-Shan- 
fara, are the outstanding examples of suth individualistic 
talents. Most interestirig perhaps ia that group of poets whose 
lives ccntercfl around the principality of al-ldirah and in 
whose work Sassanian inliuence has left sonjc traces. Abu* 
Dtt'ad ai-Iyadi (fa. 4So-5 ;c}) and the Christian ‘.■\di ihn- 
Zayd i ca. presenta strange Meml of Bedouin and 

townsman rncntalit}’. ’^'anifah t f(/. and later again 

al-A'sha, brought the rehnrd artistic tradition of another 
school, whose representatives he long to rhe dan Qap ibn* 
Tha’labtih of the Bakr ibn-WjVil, to Ale&o^xitamia. .A-I-A'sha 
is doubtless the supreme muster of language among the pre- 
Islamic ^xjets. The cotiviviid scenes in his qapdjhf reveal the 
in-spiration of Sassanian ports, Imni’-iil-Qay:: tlm-lifujr, :i 
Kindah pritii'r ( Tl/. 500^40)^ rhe most famous and the most 
induentiLi! Arabic classic pner, was* like Tarafjili. tlie author 
of one of those model the so-called rnu'nf/^qiit. His 

contemporary. 'Abid jbn-abAbraj, represents the peiik of 
anotlier school. 

Toward the end of rhe sixth century the imificatlon of 
language and style made a considerable advance. These 
schfxils coalesced, as it were, pooling their vocabulary and 
tfieir imagery. But this development did not go so far as to 
include groups whicli may l>e said to Imve HourLslied beside 
tile main stremn of Arabic poetiy. The most important school 
of this later period a rhar of the Hudhali poets, which can 
be follosved from about 550 to 700. One of the motives in 
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which this group s|«cwlizeJ Ls tlie description of bees and 
honey. Such dcsiLripti£iii& aiso entailed a certain enrichment 
of the natural scenery, when the pocta became interested in 
the gathering of die wild honey. 

Thci/iTtw/r of tile t ludhalitcs contains a great atany poems 
by people who only occasionally composed verse. It must be 
realized that side by side with the “proiessiwal” poet an 
enormous number of amateurs or dilettantes at some time 
or other voiced their feelings or their wishes in poetical form. 
This accounts for the fact that we alw ays hnJ togetlier verses 
which arc contemporary as to date but not as to stage of 
vtcvelopmenc, since* naturally* the noti'professional tends 
to be at least one generation behind his professional col* 
leagues. As these conditions were not taken sufficiently into 
consideration* they contributed moeb to the long prevailing 
conviction of the stagnating uniformity of classical poetry. 
Batrkward also, but perhaps culturally rather than techni¬ 
cal I v* remained the popular, or semijiopular tajaz poetry. 
The cleavage between mjaz and the regular poetry, 

was keenly felt even at a much later date. The magical con¬ 
notation of the ki;^, for instance, w as much longer preserved 
by the mjaz than Inr' tlie qifrTJ. 

' Although one cannot quite escape the impression that 
"clussit.il'' ixKtr>' had very nearly run its course when Mu¬ 
hammad appeared, it is impitestble to overlook the fact that 
he severelv injured its natural development. Pietist tradition 
probably exaggerated his liostilitt' against poets and his al- 
lege.d saying that tlir ([virtry) was the Ivoran of Satan 
is certainly a forgciy. l it was careful In drawing a line 
between himself and the pitt^.s. But hr did this less to combat 
poetiy than to avoid having his revektioos confused with tlir 
irreqjonsible utterances of the litterateurs in general and of 
the soothsayers in particular. The decisive [joiiii tvob that 
the Prophet undeTmined the cihos on which heatlien poetry 
was based, and thus weakened, it not annihilated, many of 
its incentives: best proof thereof arc tliosc poets who like 
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Laljiil (r^j. 560-^)65'?) no Eonger protiuctitl anything of note 
after their conversion to laUm. 

This grstiiJiose atteaipt to create an Arabic religious anil 
juridical prose, the Koran, shows remarkably few remims- 
eences of the diction ot classical poetrj'. Tlic imagery of the 
eschatological prophecies is largely influenced by S\-rian 
homiletics and the origin uf the various literary pattcins 
whidi Muhammad rtnploj's in Jiis preadiing has not yet been 
sufticiently investigatccl, but they can bardly be called Arabic. 
Only the incoherent and allusive presentation of epic sub¬ 
jects resenibles corresponding pasisages in poetry which, by 
the v".iy, seems to have neached the level of the riml "ballad" 
only once, to wit, in the widely renowned song of at-A'slia 
on the fatihful Jew, al-Samaw'al, It is somctvhat bewilder¬ 
ing (hut neither the religious nor the pollrical issues or events 
of ini'ipient Islam have had an appreciable rcfiereussion in 
cotitemporary poetry. Whenever the great campaigns are 
mentioned their importance b not grasped; if thev arc dis¬ 
approved of, the dislike springs from disinclination to serve 
or live in foreign lands or to be separated from the clan. That 
is all. Classical tradition did not provide for discussion of 
world events and early islaiii did nut feel an}' imperative 
need to develop au adequate form. 

The halt in fioettcal production, caused by the rise of a 
new civilization, was only temporary. Barely twrnt)- years 
after Muhammad’s death (O ji) a new upsurge bcgari which 
ultimately Ik}}|i broadenctl and deepened the outlook lUid 
scope of Arabic iJOetry’'. No longer cunhued to the arid stcpiies 
of Arabia proper, the poets resfionded to the stimuli of tlie 
new life and lu the cosniof'olitan influences which it brought 
to bear uixm them. Fliilolog}' develojied as a conservative 
force in literature. The gfriu-ral conviction of the gmdual ik- 
terioration of the age and the feeling of literarv insectirity 
due to the weakening connection of the city people with the 
geniune Bfdouin language also encouraged a continuation 
along traditional lines. But the ^p between reality and liter¬ 
ary fiction became too wide and i>eople increasingly came to 
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realize tlie cultural and political ?vi}ifriorit>' oi their ape as 
compared with the Jahiliyah. The eighth century saw the 
begtntiing, the tenth the victor}.’ of thb new attitude. The im* 
pcjrtancc of this change for literature is obvious. 

The main features of the postchissieal development of 
Arabic poetr}- can conveniently be summed up under the 
three headings of (a) the development of the fornix (h) the 
motive extension, and f c) the rise of literary criticism and 
ilieory. 


TRE PEVEEOI’MEKT OF THE FORM 

The qafiJah reinains the pretJoniinant form. Although the 
discrepancy between the poets’ urban milieu and the Bedouin 
gitrb of their odes w,as soon felt and frttpiently derided, tra- 
dicion as upheld by the philologists forced the singer to imi¬ 
tate endlessly the classical models. A small group of poets, 
however, in whom their Bedouin background ivas still a llv* 
itig force, such as al-F.'irazdaq (ru. 641-728) and Jarir (d. 
728) whose bitter poetical contests {nnqa'id) gave them both 
notoriety and fame, the Christum aFAlchpil (d. 7^®)' 
above all, dhu-al-Riimmnh (d, 719 or J.li)* brought about 
an Indian suiiiiner of the classical the beaut}' of 

wtiieh is un deni able. It is true. Marwan ibn-abi-Idafjah 
(721-75)7) and Muslim ihn-al-Walid (fn. 747“8o'^) faith¬ 
fully carried on tlir traditiun, but their well polished odes 
are skillful imitations, and the grammarian, abu-‘Aiur ibn-al- 
‘Ala’ (d, 770) is right when he cxclaitns that dhu-al-R.iim- 
mah's tlcath marks the end of (classical) }»oetiy. T’anilkl to 
the last tloiirishing of the qiirJd mle, the rajd: ffaxfJiih took 
a noteworthy development in the direction of the strictly 
Ittcrar}' Ephere. AU'Ajjaj td. 715) and his son Ku'bah (d, 
762 or 764) won cousuicniblf reputation for themselves by 
composing long rajai poems, but they did not succeed in 
wholly removing the stigma that W'cighetl dow'n on the form. 
The end of the eighth century also brings the life of thb 
movement to a dose. 

In the meantime a new ideal of education, the ivhich 
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centered on the litcrarj' requirements of the katit/^ the of- 
fieial conducting the state correspondence, had become 5u» 
prefne< Tiic katth utis supposed to cmbellbh hLs letters with 
poetical and koranic quotations, so he needed collections of 
appropriate verse, providing for any occasion. At the same 
time the huge amount of ancient verse srill current came to 
be cumbersome ballast for the unlinary "intelligent laynuin” 
whose inferest in the old poems was nuiinly concmnaied on 
their quotable or otherwise familiar highlights. The decline 
of the genuine ode brought tilt qJ/'jh f fragment) to the fore, 
that is, any independently developed part of the qaitJaft- 
Especially the amatory and panegyrical passages of the ode 
were, from about 770^ treated as isolated units. Such qifahs 
wxre nothing new; the classical ptriixl had known them, hut 
the shift in emphasis was imprrmlentttl. 

These tendencies combined to inaugurate a Golden Age of 
anthologies. East and West vied witli each other in selecting 
vetse (and als« suitable prose) for the use «f tlie scribe and 
the layman of literary' interests and perhaps also to ensure 
the preservation of ancient literary treasures. Best known of 
all is the collection of port feat eacerpts made by the famous 
tioet, abii-Tanuniim (d. R46). Its name, al-Hamd^ak (prow- 
eiS5) indicates with which category of poetry the compiler 
was primarily concerned. 

Metrical inmn^atious beyond those accepted in ahKhaltl's 
sj'alcm are tarrly attempted and if tried do not find any tis 
sponse. On the other hand the jxrets frequently turn 11 wav 
from the long meters favored by the idiissics anil prefer to 
use the lighter and shorter radrnced rhythms, .such as raniitl 
and hitiaf. 

Outside of ode and fragment, however, a rnv type of 
poem appears; the narrative poem in short lines (ujoially 
rajaz) which rhyme na bb cc, etc., thii.? facilitating very c%~ 
tensive ("paired,” Le, in paired thymes) com¬ 

positions. Aban al-L^iqi (d. about 8 t ^) popularised 
hiA ’stia-Dtmnah in this form and wrote t/iurtftmij honks on 
the Wisdom of the Indians, on Fasting, and the like. Ibn-al- 
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(d. 908) celebrated the eiploits of his coiisiiv, tlic 
caliph a 1 *Mu'u^ld 1.S92-902), in the same nuuiner. This 
type of “historical’' or “plitical'' poem became popular and 
was used, for example, in a ixxiical frud Ijetween Arabs and 
Byzantines in 96G. It siirv 1 ved till ;tt least die sixteenth cen- 
turv't when one Muliamiriad ibii" Abd-al" Aziz al'K.alikut! 

the histori’ of the Portuguese relations with Malabar 
in a somewhat barbari’/dd HitizdtFs.ij |ioem. 

Folk songs are occasionally referred to, but (in the East) 
unfortunately never <.[UOted, Abu-al- Atahiyah imitates the 
songs of the Tigris sailors in a [wem which has been pre¬ 
served. In Sjtain strop hie iweiiis were coiTii>osed before 900. 
The if various forms were destined to influence strongly the 
structure of Proverwjal troubadour poetry. Althougli the 
Moslem West always surpassed the East in the development 
of truly pO[>ular songs it can be safely iusumed that forms 
like the tTiiTSt'dliyii or the kAu winch, so to ^eak, come 

to T.he surface only in tile rleventii century had been develop¬ 
ing or'er a lon^t period of time- It however, of interest tliat 
die songs originating during die siege of Baghdad, in 81'5, 
while voicing the [jopular sentiment, are com]uistd in the 
usual Hiemry foruu;. 

MOTIVE EXTEtCSICJN 

During the early reigns of tiie Umayyad dymasty {661* 
750) Medina became the hrst center of religious learning 
and, strangely enoufdi. at the siime time the home of [he 
first literaty sdiool that w'as almost exclusively interested in 
erotic poetry. It is said that tiie leading ilgurc of the group, 
■Umar ibn'Ilbi-Babrah (ca. 643-7U)). only once tried bis 
hand at a qasidah in the traditional style. He completely 
droj>ped the conventional mrlanclioly attitude and ex- 
chanced the ixnpersonal pattern of the rniilh for small and 
characteristic pictures of his own experiences. These he pre¬ 
sented with extraordinary grace and in charming and com¬ 
paratively simple language, frequently inserting vivid dia¬ 
logues. His trend toward the frivolous was counterbalanced 
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by the somewhat feverish sentimentality in tijc verses of 
l^ts liJjc Jamil al'Udhrt (d, 7®* Ji the settiilcgendarj' 
Oays ibrt'Dhiirib and ‘Unvah ibn-Hiaam. Popular imagina¬ 
tion wove around some of these lovelorn figures romantic 
legends glorifj mg tiicir thastc and faitliful'paidon which 
often lead.' tliem to an early dcatii caused by love alone. Tire 
gene ml e(mcf|itjfm of love in these jxieiical cycles ami many 
3 detail of their tearful and heart-rending, yet, in a certain 
sense, also playful episodes hrars the mark of that Hellenistic 
attitude roward love which animates the Greek novel. 

'Umar ibn-abi-Rubfah exercised considerable inhaence 
on three successive generatiniw, The spiritual resemblance 
with Umir of al-‘Abbis ibn-aJ-Ahnaf (d. between 805 and 
8 j 3). one of the grearest [jocts at the court of Hiirim nb 
RashTd ij^ibSog), is unmistakable. But the beginning of 
‘Abbasid rule was also marked by the rise of another school 
of love jMJCtry, imiugurated, as it seems, by a man of Persian 
dtserm :md widely sirspectcd orthodoxy, Bashshar ibn-Burd 
Id. 7b^;. His approach was less senriniental, more popular 
in emotion and expression, and bis verses, for which he 
usually chose the less iwinpons meiers. apparentlv lent them- 
selves well to singing. The caliph al-Mahdi (775-7851 con¬ 
sidered Ins poems a danger to public rnomls and forbade him 
die conipositioii of love tongs. The difference between bis 
Style and that employ ed by erotic poets like Jamil was cirarly 
felt by his contemporaries. The tendenry toward simplicity 
of expression appears to have brrn chiiraLtcrtstic of this age. 
as it recurs in the work of such widely .lifferent |>crsonalities 
as the Shi jte propagandist al-Sayyid al-Himy'ari (72,3'780), 
ahu-Niiwiis the greatest of Arabic Ivridsrs iV.n 756-.S10)’ 
and the pious abu-a!-‘Atahipih (jiS-SlS), Onlv a few 
decades Jarrr a reaction wr in.^,f which abu-Tanimiim mav 
be called fbr standard-bearer—which stood for eiaimrateness 
of thought and expression, rich rhetorical adtwnment and 
which again ptve prefrrrnre to rhe heavier metrical forms. 

Tlir early *. 4 hhasid age al^o saw the establishmenr of the 
religious its a gtnemlly recognizej field of fHiericnl eii,res^ 
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sitrn. Never since tUe Civil War between Mu*iwLyah and 
'A.li (concluded 661) liad it been entirely wanting. The sec* 
carium, KJiatijites and ShT'ites, produced numy a moving 
poetical testimony to thrlr taidi; religious arguments entered 
political poetry j love songs jestingly used the language of 
theology, and even dogmatic questions were oocasionallr di$* 
cussed in metrical form. But it was left to flic lirst generation 
which was bom under the theocratic '.AbbiUid giwemment 
fully to develop those scattered though promising germs. 
Abu»Nuw'a.v and abu-al-'Atahiyah composed their inhdiySt^ 
|>oems extolling withdrawal from worldincss and deprecat¬ 
ing this world in favor of the licrcaften At the same time, 
kabi'ah aI-‘AdauTyah (d. 801J and other lollowerii of die 
mv^stic path addressed their Lord in verse, thus opening one 
of the moist be:tutifu] chapters of Arabic jwetry, which W'as 
brlllianth^ continued in the renth cenriiry by the martyred 
al-I;;l3llaj (d. rjla). 

More and more the ports dependctl for their subsistence 
on the niuniticcnce of the caliph or the grandees. Before 800 
the Bannakid vixicr Yahya ibn-Khaltd appointed Aban al- 
Lahliji to head a ‘’Department of Poetry'" (JizuJff 
wlierr the merits <if the pancgjTical poems which the poets 
submirted were judged. While the individual poet might 
become inHuenttal, the social standing of ptictry tended to 
decline. The jwets, tlraw'n closer mlo the life of the court, 
w'ould act as {vilitical monrhpieces of the government. Nor 
ro mention les,ser poets, a large proportion of the great at- 
Mutanafihi's (d. 965) qailtLitis cun lie elavsrd as "poetk-al 
leaders.” 

Naturally, the pners whr> wm attached to the court de¬ 
scribed and celebratetl wlitchever interest was paramount in 
high society. Diis sitmitkm probably accounts for the rise of 
hiinfing--<ing5. Arn/ry*?/, in which again abii-Ntjwas excelled. 
His [loems, like those of the bjamdartid prince, abu-Firas 
(d. 968), introduce a spt»fting element into their subject 
which was almost enrirely absent in the corrc!>ponding part-v 
of the classiL'a] ode where the hunter usually sets out to gairj 
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his livelihsx)d. The tiouriishing of convivial poetry luid of 
wine-songs ( kkavinyM I again tellecti the attitude ol the 
ari5tocraL7 and, at times, of the court as well. There is nn 
unbroltcn line «»f artistic progress from the wine-songs of the 
l;;Iitar, nobleman 'Adi ibn-Zayd, to al-A'sha, to die Giris- 
tian panegyrist of the Umayi'ads al-Aklital, to the Umayyad 
caliph al-Waird ihn-Yavdei (743,-744 ) and to the luna-zingly 
vctiiatile abii-Nuwiis, perhaps the most inspired of them all. 
The tradition continues and has its re premie ntat Ives in the 
West as w’dl. 

Their close connection with the political life of their time 
made some 01 the poets intetested in treating historical sola* 
Jeers of actual importance. Abu-Tanimaitrs ode on the con- 
(juest of 'Ammunyah 1B38} may have ^et the style. lHn-.1l- 
Riimi (S36-8S9 or 896) lol lowed suit with his elegy on 
al-Ba^rah when tins city was overrun by the Zanj (871). The 
Jescrlprion of alAIu’tadid's deeds by ibn-al-iVlu'taz'/, the 
somewhat later abu-Firits’ ode in praise i>f his house, and, 
in Sfiain, the mjaz panegyric of “Abd-al-Rahman 111 (91:2- 
961) by ibn- Abd-Rabbihi (869-940), illnstratc the jicr- 
manence of the poets’ interest in contejnj.K»rary evrntti. 

The age enjoyed |Kietical entertainment of all kinds. Side 
by side wirh bis serious poems. Ibn-al-Ruini composed cook¬ 
ing recipes in vrrsc, w'hile others parodied the time-honored 
mart hi yah by W'riting dirges for tJieir pets. 

Tlie ninth century inaugurated a new approach to nature 
and, therefore, lo drscripri ve poetry. Fiowmand gardens are 
chosen as subjects of lengthy odes: colorful and somewhat 
forccil metapliors are used to render tlie exi|uisire beauty of 
a rose or a narcissus. Abii-Tamm 3 m and ibn-al-Rumi did 
much to advance the "niodem'' attitude w-hkh again strange¬ 
ly resembles that of the later Greek writers, and al-^an:iwbari 
fd. 945) specializes in singing the beauties of the counrrj^- 
sidc, of spring, the blottmine garden and of flowers. Classical 
poetry had been fond of describing violent thunderstorms, 
now' the charm of still-Ufc is discovered. 
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THE RISE OF ilTERAH-T CRITFCISat AND tHEOH-Tf 

In the ninth century u poet, Di'bii {ti. 835)1 various 
scholars, al«Asma*i (d. alwut 831 )i al-Jumahi (cL 845 )» 
ihti'Qutaybah attempted to claiisitj' the innumerable poets 
01 both the henthrn and the Islamic period- Their "class- 
books’* laid the toiindation of all later essays in literary his¬ 
tory, The literary biography culminated in abu-al-Famj al- 
Isfuhani's <d. 967) Kit^ ni-Aghmi (Book of Songs). A 
third iTpe of literary study came inm bemg, the ttiw^Szanuhi 
the "balancing of one poet against another,” represented by 
al*Amidi's (d. 987) tamous comparison of abu-Tammarn 
.md al-Buhturi (d. ^7). 

Philology, the needs of the kmU/, the attempts of the theo¬ 
logians to establish the aesthetic uniqueness of the Koran, 
and finally a genuine interest in nature and strutturc of 
poetry, cooperated in inspinng the first students of literary 
theory, such as al-Jahiz (d, 8^19), al-Mubarrad {d, S98), 
ibn-ai-Mu'ta’^z and Qiulamiih ibn-Ja'far (d. Qzl). While 
the first two writers did little more than elaborate on the 
geniitne, srmipopular and scmilearned criticism which had 
been current amongst the Arabs for centuries, the latter two 
must lie credited witii pioneering in the systematic treatment 
of the figures of si?ecch, Qudiimah’s endeavors to transplant 
Greek rlietorical thought into Arahic theory failed and the 
Greek influence faded within one century' after his death. But 
rhetoric and litenity theory have Temaine(.l ever since integral 
parts of Islamic science. 

From the eleventh century onward Arabic jsoetry coiJd 
no longer be treated as a single stream of development. The 
distance between the regional Literatures became too great. 
The process leading to this situatiun. largely political in its 
causes, can he obscn'cd as early as the ninth century, when 
Spanish Moslem poetry sounds one or another note not fa¬ 
miliar in Eastern verse. A little later, Persia revived her own 
language. Bilingual poets are characteristic of tenth century 
Iran, but in flic eleventh century the battle was decided and 
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Persia no longer contributed directly to Arabic In 

compensation^ Syria* North Africa uttd Sjmin began to emu- 
Jate more successfully Baghdad, which still remained the 
center of the Islamic universe. 

APPENDIX 

The following specimerui of Arabic poetry liave been se¬ 
lected w ith a viewr to the needs of the poti-specialist reader. 
They are intended to conve^y a general impression of ruitiire 
and scope of Arabic verse and to help to visualise the major 
pha-scs of the development outlined in thh article, 

L *Abfd kbn-ahAbm& [frr&t half <>f si^th cenfujy) 

1- Dost thou ivccp far a v anight ahtidc, over iraceis of tents outworn ^ 
—^nd is weeping for iDvc-langiag tht business of one VAc meY 
a. The^f were iheir when the tribe wias gaiberrd all together: 

nuw they 3 wiidrmrap save for wildings m an empty laml 

3. No voirea stir tbcie now htit ibe uncouth ^otind of the wild, 

die erics of the male and female ostricbes^ duikv herds^ 

4. Yea, if Gbabra^ itl-Kbiibfllbali has beE^ottie de^olatep 

and gained in exriiange for uur folk uttier dwellers equal 
to those, 

5. Yet time was 1 looked no the whole kin dwelling rbere in fonrent 

ami happy! but what Is die pissing of days but ebaage on 
change Y 

6* After ihc children of "Amr, my kinsfolk and my brethren. 

can I hope for smooThfies^ of lifcY nay, life Is a leader astray. 

7. Bot although they have gone, and departed on rlidr way% 

—tievcr will I forger them all my life long, or cease to mourns 

8. Will yr two not ertay fi^r a moment to-day, hefoir we part, 

—before long distance, and cares* and variame, have sundered 

UJl, 

9. To await ladies borne on eainr[g that travel between Tabula 

and the high land of ol-Kball, with ihc followeta rmilini: after 
thcmY 

to. Wheti I saw^the two leaders of the caravAa hasten briskly along, 
a pang seized my breast that they should depart with a heart s* 
light. 

ScLcctioTu t Tind XJ Bff rrprtfticd thTooKb thr MurttfT of Luzh£ tud Coai- 
panyi London; Selecainni H. lit, IV, vi. VUI. IS, X. XTl ihroiigh the 
Cambndec Univeraity PrtM and die Maj:millan ConTpaiiy, n^w Ytuk, 
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1 1. Tiiflcd our whips ta uur braaia^ iiirl xhty ikimincd with 

—ant cameli wirh wtll-knit forclcj^ST swift and fie£t of pace* 
]2ri Plyiiig hrisUy their bindirgs+ as though bEhind them lay 

deaens ttackle?^^ furlorti^ where they trotted In the forenoon 
kaxe I 

I a. j\4id thei.' brought us to the caravan, our beasts the aedve and 
liftht. 

the breastgirth secunng tbe saddle* thick of cheeky quiet of step. 
14 l Tlita we beut sideway^p and entered on talk with wofiicn kind 

— above them were hangiuga of stTt[>ed cloth of with 

broidered borders \ 

j y. And they turned to Uf their turcki. and the jcwelfi Uiat therCDn 
himg^* 

with speech that dealt with aueh things a? die eareltss loves to 
hear i 

16. Then was it at though the East-wind had waited to us the scent 

of a bale of ttiuak* so prceioiu that none could pay its price* 

17. Or the fragrinee vt lavrndEr by the brook-aides of a mead, 

where a pktiteoui shower in the night ha? washed away dust 
and grime. 

( No. 15, translated by C. J. Lyall, 

Volmnc zt, Gibb Mcnuirial Srritsj 

IL ,=\1-Sh:infflra al-McU (sixth century) 

1 , Bury me noi t Me you are forbiiideB to bury,. 

But thou* O hyena* soon wilt feast and make ntrrn\ 
a. When foes bear away mine head, wbcirin la ihe host of me, 

And leave on thr battlefield for thee al! the rtit of me* 

3+ Here nEVermore L hope to live glad —^ utrangrr 

Accurst, whose wild deeds have broughr his people in danger^ 
(R. A. Nicholson, literary 0/ thr Arahp p. 81) 

IIL MatTnAii ihn-Qays abA'sha (ca. 

1- Many a time L ha.^teoed early to the tavern—whde tberv tan 
At my heels a ready eook^ a ntmhle, active servitig-nmii— 

^ 'Midit a yallanc icoop* like Indian Bciiuitars, of mettle high; 

Wdi they know that every tuortal, :^had and bare alike, must die. 
3. Propped at ease I gt^ct them gaUy. them with myrtk-booghs [ 
greet. 

Pass among them wine tlint gu5hes from the jar^s cnouth biTcer- 
sweet. 
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4 . Emptying goblet after gobtet^—but the lourte nliiy no Rum 

dmin— 

Never cease ilicy ftom caioutitig save to cry, *Till up again V* 

5. Briskly fua^ the page to serve them; on hjj ean hang pearls 

lidoiv^ 

Tight the girdle di%w% hii iidhlet as hr husttts to and fro. 
t. Ttra* the harpr^ thou fnightiesi fancy, waked the Inters rrsport^Lyt: 
note, 

When the luMc-robed ekantTEis toiuzlied it and lang ihril) with 
quavering Throat. 

7^ Hfte and there among the party dam&el^ fair lupciblj glides 
Eaiih her long white skirt leU trail and swings a winc-skiii ac her 
side. 

fXjeholjon, p, 115) 

IV*'Umar ibti'abi-RjLbi'ali (d. 719) 

l* Blame me no mote# D cDmindes! but lo-day 
Quietly wilfl me beside ths howdahs itay„ 

" 2 * Blame not my love for Zaynab, for to hef 
And hers my hen it is pledged a prisoner^. 

3. Ah, can 1 ever chink of how we met 

Once ac aKKJiayf^ and feel tio fond regret 

4. My song of other wnmen was but jests 
She reigns alaiie* eclipsing all the rest. 

I* fCera is my love ttnecre, ‘tia she the Raiitc 
Of passiozL kindles—-sci, a truce to blame 1 

(Nirholfun, p. 237) 

V. Jamil aPUdhii (*L yoi) 

t , Awake, O caravan of sleepers, beyi awake ! 

So I ean ask you; Does love kill a man** 

2. ''Ves/‘ they teplied* "it breaks hia boiica, 

leaves him perplexed, chased out of hia wits." 

(Frg. 1.1,2 ; Edited by F* CJabrieli, RSO 17.62) 

VT. Janul aJ.^Udbri 

I. Oh might it flower anew, that youthful primti 
And rtitore tn ns^ Buthaiaa, the bygone time! 

L And might wt again he hlest aa we were wont lo tre, 

When thy folk wen nigh and grudged what thou gavest mef 

3. Shall 1 ever meet Buthnina alone agnlrii 
Kaeh of ua full of love 34 a eloud of rnin^ 
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4. Fist ir her net was I when a lad, and dil 

This d*j my Sove \$ pwiBg and waxing itill, 

1 have spent tny lifetime, waiting for her U> speals. 

And the blnam of youth is faded from of my cheeks 
6. But t will not suffer that iHr my suit deny, 

Mr love temnins undying, though all things die! 

(Nieliolson, p- S3®) 


ni, Bashshir Ibn-Burd (d* 78 , 3 ) 

The caliph al-Mflhdi atked Bathshai b. Burd to improviie a few 
verse! on love io which Love would judge die lovers- So Bashsliir said: 

i. "I male Love a judge Isetwcen tny love and myself; t«lay t 
acmucicc in suiih an amngrtnepiL 

1, So WIT iwfniblcd s then 1 eaid; O love of ray soulg lately my eye* 
havr enjoyed littli: slwp; 

3. Von puniJihed me and eshausHd the Atrength of my Wy; have 
meny today ttn hiin is Srtntttri with perpetual ill¬ 
ness [of ihe hcait]. 

I.ovc said: My pronounerment tannoi ftte yotii fflf Ulne^i ami 
suffering are better for you [than health |. 

5. [ said when he had aniwcied tne, io^liired by piiston kimielf: 

passion prompti every jtnlge to practice injustice." 


Then al-Maiidi sent word [o Rashshar: You have passed sentence 
on lu and we coneur- And he ordered that the poet should be given i 

tliousand dinar. , 

{Aphini 3.60) 


Mil, Ahu-Siiwas (d. 810) 

1 , Ho! a Clip, and fll it up, and tell me it is wine. 

For t will never drink iu shade if 1 cm drink in shine! 

1!. Curst and poor is every lioitr that sober 1 tnast go, 

But rich am I wbrne'er well drunk I stagger to and fro. 

3, Speak, for shame, the loved one’s name, let vain disguise alone: 
No good there U In pleasures o’er which a veil is thrown. 

(Nicholson, p. itjj) 


IX. Ribi'ah al-'.Adawlya!i (d- 80J) 

i. O my Jisy and tny Desire flnd my Refuge, 

My Friend and tny Siiatainer and tny Goal. 

3 . Thnu art my Intimate, md longing for Thee sustains me, 

Were it notVor Thee, O ray life and my Friend. 

3. How f should have been diatraughi over the spaces of the earth, 
How many favours have been bestowed. 
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4, And hovr oiucb hast Thou given me 
Of giftt and gtaire and aasistaiicr. 

Thy love l3 now tny desire aiid tny bliw. 

And haa been revealed to die eye of my heart that was athiiat. 

6. I have none be aide Thee, Who doit maike the desert blossom« 

Thou art my joy# firmly estahtiBbed within me. 

7* If Thou art sadsfied with me* tbm 

O Desire of tny hcarCi my happmcBB has appeared. 

(Margaret Smithy Rdii\ the Mystic, p. 55 ) 

X, Abu-al-^AtaliiyalL (d S2B) 

U Get sons for death, buHd houses for decay i 
All. all I ye wend annihilation'i way, 

2. For whom build we^ who must ourselves return 
Iota our native element of day 1 

3, O Deaths nor violence nor Eattery thou 

Dost usOt but when thou vora^etT escape none may, 

4- MethinlcSi thou art ready to aurpriie mine age* 

A» age suf pnaed and made my youth his prey. 

5. WTiat ails me, World, that every place |>erforcc 
i Lodge thee in, it gaUrth me to stay f 

6. And, O Time* how do t behold thee run 

To- ifKiil me^ Thine own gift thou tak'si; away! 

7* O Time! inconstant, mutable art iboUi 
And D^cr the realm of ruin is thy sway. 

(NieholsntL, p* 299) 

XL Al-^aimwbarp (d 94^) 

I* Rise and gaie. O Gazelles* the flowerbeds reveal their miraeles! 

2. Tht spring has rent the ved wludl had wrapped tlieir faces divine. 

3. Ruaea like checks, narcissus like eyes* which greet tlie loved ones. 

4. Anertiunes, like silver^mantlei, with bl^nk legends^ 

5h Cypresses^ Like singing-girls tucked up t<j the kneej 

hr One looks like ^ gentle maiden playing wiih her mnipanions ai 
midtiighi. 

7. The ^ntle breeze has made the brook tremble and filled k with 

leaves, 

B. Had 1 the power to guard the garden-^no mean soul would ever 
tread its soil. 

(A. MfSfc Menmsjanct &f Islam, 
tran&Lated by D. MargoLiDuEh, p. 2161 f.) 
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XU. al-Mutwiablfl’ {<1.965) 

1, Shame hitherto was WHiJit tnj' war* t» stay, 

Bui hOW by shanit they will ms more b* stayed, 

2 . $0 that wult twjir leents through its akin to sob* 

And evcty Twn to swell the sad cascade. 

J. She ttocorerfd: pallor veilei her at farewell,' 

No veil 'twBs, yet her cheeks it cast In shade, 

4. So seemed they, while tears trickled over them, 

Gold with a double row of jiearls inlaid. 

5. She loosed three sable treases of her hair. 

And dios of night fb>ur nights at once she made; 

6. Blit when she lifted to the moon in heaven 
Her face, two moons togtther 1 surveyed. 

tNichoIson. p. 31 O) 
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NAB IK AMIN FAR IS 

C first half of thi: fifth Moslem eentury saw the perigee 
of ^loslem power in the liast. Whsit had ontc been a realm 
united under a sole Moslem ruler was now a coUeetioti of 
scattered dynasties^ not one of which,, save perliaps the schb- 
Riatic Fattmtds of Egypt, was capable of imperial sway. 
Spain and North Africa, including EgJTJt, had long been lost 
to the caliphs ol Baghdad; Northem Syria and Mesopotamia 
were in the bands of ttirhulrnt Arab chiefs; Persia was spirt 
up into the numerous governments of the Biiw-.-iyhids, whose 
ShT‘itc leanings left little respect for the shadowy caliphs of 
their time, or was held hy sundry petty dynast?;, each ready 
to attack the other and thus odd to the gent ral weakness and 
confusion. The prevalence of schism increased the disunion 
of the various provinces of the vaiushed empire, A drastic 
remedy was needed, and it was found in the invasion of the 
Saijut] Turks. 

These rude nomads, unspoilt by town life and civUii^rd 
indifference to religion, embraced Islam with all the -^eal 
and fervor of their uncoutli souls. They swarmed over Persi.i^ 
Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, and Syria, devastating the coun¬ 
try', and rjctcrminating every djTiasty that existed there; and, 
as a result, they once niotr united Moslem Asia, from the con¬ 
fines of Afghanistan to the Wliitr Se;l, under one rule, Thev 
drove back the re-encroaching Bj'Tantines, anti bred a genera¬ 
tion of stiilw'arr Moslem w'iirrior&, to whom, mote tlian anv- 
tliing else, the crusaders owed their initial reverses. In shon, 
they re’-frutd a dying state, re-established Its power, and gave 
it a new lease on life. 

But these potentates did not anti could not give Islam a 
religious reformation and a cultural renaissance. The need 
for such 3 revival did not escape fheir notTce. Indeed, the 
necessity for an ideological foundation for the revived state 
was sought by Tughril Beg, Alp Arshin, and Malik-.Shali, 
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I'ht: tusk was entrusted tlic arc of tJieir peat vizier, the 
illiistrioua Ni?am-a[-Mulk. He, thercfure* toimded Mtd en¬ 
dowed in 457/>t^tji> the Nizamlyah school 1 e Baghdad, rhe 
first real aeademy in IsLini whieb made pfovisions for the 
physicaL needs of its students, iind the mixlel I or later insti* 
tut ions of higher learning. Other schools, bearing the :^ame 
naiiie^ were fuunded in almost ev^ty important eity of the 
realnu such as Nisripur, for esan^ple, where the Imam al- 
Haramayn (d. 478/1085) litaded the new academy. 

For tiic most par% however, these schools and academit^ 
advocated an education which^ though adequate for the 
growing demands cd the state, was wholly unsukablc for 
meeting the deeper needs oi Islam, particularly tliat of sy[>- 
plying the conunuuky of tilt faithful with a unifying ptm- 
cipU of lifer. It was an education limited to the imparting of 
tnoM’ledge for iiiilitatian purposes 1 to secure govrrnniciit 
employment an<l to gain position and prestigCi comfort and 
weal til, ^ecurit)' and ease. 

When the first of tliesc academics was founded, al-Ghaz- 
ziili was seven years old. We mu^Ct therefore* aE?sume tliat he 
wiis the pitKluct of the system wdiich these siame schools 
spread duonghuut the Salju^j world. He himself attended 
the Nizajinyah school of Nisa['ur, where he sat m the feet 
of die Imam al-Hammayn. the greatest and bciit known in¬ 
tellectual janissary of the thue. He w'as fired by the same 
zca.1 and ambition for worldly ends which characterized die 
Imam, whose favorite di&ciple he was, unfil Iiis intellectual 
attainments threatened to eclipse tl^ose of his master. I he 
[manI liecume secretly jealous of him, itnJ tlirir relations 
w'ith each other^ thougii always correct* h'came rather cool. 
That al-Ghazznli wms the product of this simie system ot edu¬ 
cation and that he, likew^ise* shared in the current trend of 
iiceking it for utilitarian pnrptises is further supported by Ids 
own admission, made later in life, that Uith he and his 
brotlier sought learning for the sake of !^omething other than 
God^ Init tlm He w'as unwfilling that it should be for aught 
but Him. 
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Fortum tel y, bovcver, an early Sufi influence in his life 
was destined to assert itself^ ami l ina lly save him Irotn the 
materialistic mania which had taken hold of the learned men 
of his time. Tilts influence can be traced to the Sufi in whose 
care the father of al-Ghazzali left his sons. Muhammad and 
Ahmad. It was, however, to make itself felt later. In the 
meantime, al-Ghazzaii’s inteJlcxtual attainnients attracted 
the attention of Ni?atti'4l-Mulk. At the death of the Imam 
al-Hammavn. Nizam-aI*Mulk summoned aJ-Ghazzali to his 
court, and after a period of six years, appointed him a lec¬ 
turer at the Ni?ainly:ih schtxd at Baghdad (484/1091), 
Little is known of the activities of ai-Ghuzzali during these 
six years. Me seems to have spent the greater part of them 
debating with other ! 5 cholars. and establishing his n-puiation 
us the most learned man of his time. 

Four years of teaching at the Ni^amiyah placed the Bag^i* 
dad of the gtc.'tt Sidjuqs at hts feeL Scholars fiocketi to hear 
him, and dignitaries courted his lavor. i lls reputation spread 
far and w-ide across the world of Islam, and he earncii the 
honorihe titles of Imam Khurasan and. Imam al-Iraip Above 
:ill, the number of his enemies multiplied—which often is 
the sign of greatness. He was conscious of his own fjifts: pro¬ 
digious inemoTy, keen intellect, a hapjjy gift fur expression 
and an amazing capacity for work. These prmiuced in him an 
inordinate sense of superiority. He ilcspised his cuiucmpo- 
raries and had nothing but coniemiit for other learnetl men. 
Hc was, as the modems phrase ir, “fixeil for life." Yet, he 
seemed, even to his conremporarirs, resrlcs.s, /Vnd then over¬ 
night he chucked It all (488/1095). He experienced a sud¬ 
den transf<umat.ion of ideas .ind ideals as thoroughgoing a.s 
that of S.aiil of Tarsus on the way to Damascus. In his own 
words, as reported by his friend and biographer 'Abd-al- 
GMfir al-Farisi, '‘a door of fear was opmed upon him, which 
diverted him from rvemhing else and compelled him to 
ignore all hut Gtuf.*’ So complete was the change, that many, 
including some of his friends, could not accept its aiitiien- 
tieity. Kven ‘Abd-al-Ghafir enterrained suriie doubts and for 
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a while thought that al-GJm^iznlj "IxaJ clothed hiinself with 
the garment of pretense/" Others were mure certain and less 
charitable. 'Abd-al-Ghafir LXjndiicted a perwual investiga- 
tioo, wliicb convinced him '"that contrary to the prevalent 
belief, al-Gha"Z'/ali"ji conversion was sincere and that he came 
to himself/" ""The evil spirit of tVilly, the inordinate desire 
for rank and [xs'^itton* love of pomp and prestige, and die 
reprehensible traits which characteri'/ed him were trans¬ 
formed into tranquHlinv magniinimiry and ublivion to con¬ 
ventional formalities. He took on the Jiahit of the siaints and 
devoted himself to the task of guiiling people to a deeper con- 
cem for the affair.*! of the hcrcattcr/' 

The reasons for this abrupt chanjpfe are nor rai^y to i let er¬ 
mine, Some scholars have tried to connect the event w ith the 
death In 4>>7/iQg4of the Great Saljuq Niijir-al-Din Mah¬ 
mud, who is supjioicd to have been favorsibly tlimposed to¬ 
wards abChaz^alii and the sfiiccession of Rukn-al-Dm abn* 
a.l-Mir^-:iffar Barkiyiirijq, who h drought to have been hostile 
to him. The two brother.*! \uid [>ceii at war with each other for 
several year5* This attractive hypotlie^is fails when w*c note 
that the crisis m al*Cha 7 ,zali"s life rook place prior to Rajab 
486 (1093). Even jf we assign the crisis In Ins life to the 
|Teriod ending in Rajab 488 (109 f )i wr cannot link his flight, 
if it indeed wxrc flight* to the accession of Barkiyaniq w'hich 
took place in 487/1094, Furthermore, tlie tact that he could 
place his brother Abnud as his deputy in the lectureship at 
the Niyiimiyah would milhare againM the th™r\' that he was 
in disfavor with the sultan. 

It is better* tltcrefore. to exainme what he blm-^clf had 
said concerning this prrifxl in his life. In reply to an inquiry^ 
ns: to the reasons which Ird him to discard in turn the methods 
of the scholastic theologians and traditional auihority. os 
w-ell as the different pliilos^phiL'a! sj^stem^ and rationaUsnit 
he i&aid, "Trom the period of adi)lescence . * . I hiivc interro- 
gated the beliefs of each sect and scrutinized the mysteries 
of each i lor Trine, in order to disentangle truth from error 
and orfiu>doxy from here^% I have never met one W'ho main- 
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rained the hidden meaning of the Koran without invest (gat¬ 
ing the nature of his liclief, nor a partisan of its exterior 
sense without inquiring into the results of his doctrine. There 
is no philosopher whose systems 1 liave not fathonted. nor 
theologian the Intricacies of whose doctrine 1 have not fol- 
lowetl out, Suhsm has no secrets into which I have not pene¬ 
trated ; the devout adorer of the Deity has revealed to me tlie 
aim of his austerities j the atheist has not been able to conceal 
from me the real reason of his dislwlicf. Hie f him for knowl¬ 
edge was innate in me from an early age; it was like a second 
nature iniplanted by God, without any will on my part. No 
sooner had 1 emerged from boyhood than I fiad already 
broken the fetters of tradition and freed myself f rom heredi¬ 
tary beliefs. 

“Having noticed how easily the children of Chri?ti.ans br- 
comc Christians, and the children of Moslems embrace Islam, 
and remembering the tradtilon, ‘Every child has in hiin, the 
germ of Islam, then his fjarents make him Jew, Cliristi,ani or 
Zoroastrian, 1 was moved by a keen desire to learn wlair was 
this innate disposition in the child, the nature of the acci¬ 
dental beliefs imposed on him hy the authorif y of his parents 
and masters, anil linally the unreasoned convictions whicli 
he derives from the.ir instructions. 

Struck with the ccmtratlictiono which I encountered in 
endeavoring to disentangle the rnitli and falsehotnl of these 
opinions, I was led to make the foJlotving redertion: 'The 
search after rriirh living tlic aim which 1 fmipnse for myself, I 
ought in the first place to ascertain what are the bases of 
certinidf.* In fhr next place J nttigni/cd that ccrtirude was 
the clear and complete knowledge of things, such knowdedge 
35 leaves no mom for doubt nor possibilitj^ of error and con¬ 
jecture. ., - All forms of knowledge which flo not unite tliese 
conditions f imiiervloumcss to doubt, etc.) do not deserve any 
crmfidcnce. 1 rhen examined what knowledge [ possessed, and 
discovered that in none of it, with the exception of simse- 
perceptiom and necessary principles, did 1 enjoy that degree 
of certitude which I just described, ... 1 (lien set mj'self 
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earnestly to examine the notions we derive from the evidence 
of tiie sensei?- , , . The result of a careful examuiation was 
that my conhiience in them was shaLen» 

""Then I reflected in rnyH'^lf: "Since I cannot trust the evL- 
dence of senses, 1 must rely only on intellectual notions 
based on fundamental principles/ But the notions I derived 
from my senses made rhe folJowin^ objections: 'Who can 
guataniee that you can trust to the evitience of reason more 
thun to tiuit of the sensed’?" Perhaps there h above reason 
anotlici judge who^ if he ap|>careti, would convict reaiwn of 
falsehood^ jU5t as reason has confuted [the senses|. And if 
this third arbiter is not }€t apparent, it docs not follow that 
he does not exist. 

“To this argument 1 remained some rime witluHit a reply* 
*.. Such tliouglits as these threatened to sliake my reason, and 
I sought to find an escape from theiTL But how^ In order to 
disentangle the knui of rhisdifficuitj , a proof was necessary. 
Now a proof must be Ixiscd on primary assumptions, and it 
was precisely these of which 1 was In doubt. This unfiappy 
state lasted atx>ut two monthsp during which 1 was not, it is 
f me, explicitly or by ]>tofession, bur morally and essentially 
a thoroughgoing skeptic* 

"Cod at last deigned to heal me of thi^ mental malady; my 
mind recovered its sanity and equilibrium^ the primary as¬ 
sumptions of reaiion recovered with me all their stringency 
and force- 1 owed my deUvcranec, not to concatenation of 
proofs and arguments, but to tlie light which CihI caused to 
penctraic into my hearr~che light which iiluminiUrs the 
threshold of all knowledge/’ 

This is tlie gist of the story os told by al-Ghaz'^taii hnnself- 
We need not, therefore, seek for bis great rcnundation an 
external cause, political or otherw^ise. The urge for such 
theories, however, is not confined to modem scholars* but has 
also lured past generations of learned men, AI*Sayyid ab 
Murtada ptci^erves for its in his voltiminous commentarj^ on 
themajiiT work of al-Ghaxzali the following explanation for 
that remarkable cunversioni One duv* abGha?,zaIi was 
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prcadiing, his brotlicf Airmail entered tile hall and, address* 
itig his brother, said: 

"Thou ^ide»t others, bm tbnu an cot guided,' 

I'hdU dudest others, but thou art nut clitded; 

Whf tsionr, as thou art, how long woulda; fhuti 
ithar^ien the knife, and ja djou remainesi biuntt" 

Whereupon al-Ghaz/all forsook bis previous ways and re* 
nutineed rbe world. 

This tale is interesting only in ai far as it teflects tilt 
intellectual and moral snobhi£linc:fS oj' al-Ghnazili prior to 
his conversion; it fails to answer tlir question wltich per¬ 
plexed contempomries and later scholars alike. That ques¬ 
tion, however, was, as already stated, answered by al-Chaz* 
Jtali himself. Dissatisiied witli traditional authoriry, he 
^ught a unifying principle for life in rationalism. Rational* 
ism failed him, and he w'andered for two months in the 
wilderness 01 skepiictsm, w'hen at long last, almost miracu- 
lotisly, he came upim the fresh w’aiers of mysticisnii Having 
quenched his Kptririial thirst 1 rorn those w'aters, his tonnented 
soul was refreshed. He penetrated tiie veil, and entered uixnv 
that state wiiere he coultl see truth face to face. 

Tliencr he left Baghdad and wandetetl as a dcr^'ish in 
Syria, Palestine and Kgypt, moving between Hama-scus. 
Jemsalem. Cairo and Alexandria. Me then performed the 
pilgnmagc and returticd to Damasims where he taught and 
wrote. To this periot! of about ten years beloni^s the gr^iter 
bulk of his writings, including his major work, the /Apd' 
‘Ulutn iil-Dln (The Revival of the Sciences of Religion), 
Towardii the end of 499/1106 he was prevailed iiptm to 
return to Nisipur ami assume teaching at its Ni'/amlyah 
Scluxil. Bur his toul, once freed, did not enable him to remain 
there long. He did not fed at honir in those surroundings; the 
atmosphere was rf«, oppressive and worldly for a spirit re¬ 
fined by solitude and meditation. Mad it not been for the 
demands placed upon him by his family, he w'ould have 
probably, never retnmed. In less than two \ ears lie retired W 
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Ills where lie led a life uf seclusiun until 

death claimed him in 505/ml. 

In the course ot his n^w life, al-Ghazzali laid down lor 
lumsell certain rules of conduct-. These are embodied in a 
short tr.tcr cnthled Thi- 7 'crt and offer the \ytst sum¬ 

mary of his ethics. 

The road to hell mav l>e pavt-d with good intentions, but 
the patli uilieuven niiiv not Ik built wirhout them. ,\1-Gh3j£- 
'/-ulh ilien, insists on intention tca the lir^t rule of conduct, 
usunj he quotes the tradition in support of his fKJsitiuu: "V"tT- 
dj\ to tvrry mnn h the intentiDn he hadi resolved," This 
intention should be goiid Linil lasting witliout change. Good 
in so far as it concludes w^hat it set oLit to do^ and ItavcA the 
rest to God: lasting in so far as it continues to be good^ nnd 
is not dissuaded from its gm] by anything worldly, but per¬ 
sists in Its revive. 

Unity ol purpose is the second rule. Serving Gfxl alone 
Is the he states it, Tiie sign i>f tliis srrvif’r is to be 
^satisfied with nothing hut the truth, and tu deem all things 
liesides utiw'orthy. '"Woe unto him who is subsendent unto 
money." Tliereforc, kr him who wowlti serve the I,ord avoid 
the things of thi^ world, and rest his lici[>es and aspirations m 
God, Al-GlLi'/ziili realizes the difficuJry of this nik in a 
world w^here man is exposed to want and need and his stand¬ 
ards arc ruled by false values. Having Jiiinself experienced 
tioubt as to the goodiii s^ of Got], the meaning of life, anil tlir 
basis gf certitude, he warns agsiinst doubt the itiofit vicioui? 
of all afflictions. It drove him to the verge of madness. There* 
fore, "cast aw^ay that wdiich breedeth doubt witliin you, and 
take hold of that which miifcctU for f^trengih." Furthermore, 
man ^Jtould hr physically in thi? wmrld^ hut in reality in the 
hereafter. '"Be in this world as a stranger, or a traveler, and 
regard yourself av dead [to rhe wurld],^' The outward sign 
of this state IS contentment r to be satisfied w-irh mere shelter 
against the elements, and with eiioucb to keep hunger from 
your door, ^'Suffleient unto a man is a mouthful wherewith he 
krepeth his bi>tiy and soul tc^tlier," Therefore, he that has 
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a loat of barley should not seek a loaf of wheat, and he that 
has a mess of porridge should not desire a pot of gold. The 
sign of the stranger is a light load a:! he sojourns In alien 
land, and his nnark is his disinclination to weigh himaeli down 
with the goods of this world. The sign t>f the traveler is his 
prompt resjjonse, and his seal is his contentment with wlmr 
comes Ids way. The sign that one is dead to the world is to 
prefer the affairs of the hereafter to the atfaira of the present. 

riie third rule is to contomi throughout to truth, and to 
make bold to ditfei with oneself by forsaking pleasure and 
enduring pain, by resist!^ desire and abjuring luxury and 
ease. A& a re.suli of such discipline, the disciple penetrates the 
veil, and enters upon that state where he can see the rttiih 
face to face. His sleep then bpoomes wakefulness, his com¬ 
pany solitude, his satiety hunger, his high rank abasement, 
his speech silence, and his plenty paucity, 

llic babel of religious sects and philosophical thought con¬ 
fused and appalled al-Gliav/^iilj. Tn him ‘'this diversity in 
beliefs and religions, and the variety' of dfx'trines and sects 
which divide men.” were “like a deep ocean strewn with 
sliipwrecks, from whu]» very' few can he siivecL" Worse still, 
"each sect believed itself sole iiossessnr of tnith and salva¬ 
tion; each party,* as the Koran puts if, bejoices in its own 
creed.’ ” He. therefore, urged orthodoxy upon the Moslems. 
This constitutes hi.s fourth rule: to conform in lift to the 
established praciite, and to avoid all innovations, lest one 
he a faddist, vain in his own ways. For he who is a law unto 
himself shall nut pros^ier. It mlghr he difficult to understand 
liow such an Indepciulenr thinkeras al-Ghaz/ali would advo¬ 
cate a principle which would amount to blind aci^cptante of 
authority'—one which he himself rejected in practice. If 
must be remembered chat al-Ghav-^lli's concern was pri¬ 
marily the people, whose dbeernment and judgment he did 
not respect or trust. In the second place he deemed authorirv, 
despite its shortcomings, better than anarchy, Tiir unbri¬ 
dled sectarianism of the Protestant churches in the United 
States, for example, is more degenerate and disturbing th.an 
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the ossified traditional ism of tlie Coptic or the Abyssinian 
Church. And finally. It id not unusual for a great soul to s<;ck 
refuge against perplexity and bewildennent in the authority 
of an rstiiblished orthudoxy, be the person al-Ghazzall, or 
Newman or even Hey wood Broun. 

In the fifth rule al-Ghazzali recognizes the evils of pro* 
crustiuation and warns against them, urging steadfast zeal 
and detenninarion. In the sixth he reminds hts ftllowmen of 
their duty to acknowledge their inability (‘*r/r) to accom¬ 
plish anytliing without the iiclp of God, but warns them not 
to use this as pretext for laziness in goo<l works and neglect 
of independent action. Side by side with this sense of depend¬ 
ence they r^hould cithivate humility and lowliness, and show 
respect and regard to tlieir fcllowmen. 

In die seventh rule al-Ghazzali preaches a doctrine of sal¬ 
vation by faith. He calls it the rule of true fear and hope. 
One should not feel secure in the superiority of well-doing, 
but should rest one's hope in God. This sounds like a faint 
echo of the Pauline dtxrtrinc. and reminds us of the words, 
"Tor hy grace are ye saved through faith j and tlint not of 
youTselves; if is the gift of God; not of works, lest any man 
should boast." It is not unlikely that nl-Ghazzali. who 
boasted of ini’estigating ever)' system, had access to the writ¬ 
ings of Paul, But whatever influence dierc was, it must have 
l'>wn unconscious. Or could it be inherent in the nature of 
their parallel religious ex{K:r’trnccs? 

In the eighth rule al-Gliazv.ali rcci^mmends a life of drvr** 
tion and pniyer. He is sure that to neglect devotional exer¬ 
cises is to shut oneself from the only source of spiritual power. 
Tile eighth rule leatis to the ninth, that of continual observa¬ 
tion and watchfulness (muriSifakih). This is the first of the 
mystical states (sing.Aa/). He who pensists in w^atching and 
observing his own heart for God, and banishes tiierefrom 
every'thlng but God, will find GihI and His grace, and cer¬ 
tainty besides. He wilt move from groping to tranquillity, 
and from traniiuillity to reality, through the will and power 
of Goil. Hts meditation will then increase, until he attains 
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trut f^irh,. Thctici; he wiSJ}«: iibsorbcii in Cod, wherein the 
EubstJiflic of fniih. He wjll tltcn ssy, **1 h:ivc neen fiuu|^t 
without seeing God therein, exalted above all in His subsist* 
eiice, existing through His will and power, according to the 
contempliition and presence of tlie heart," Tlie outward sign 
of this rule is to be courteous to other (icoplc, and discrimi* 
natiiig in tlie choice of friends and companions. The Prophet 
said, "M) Lord hath taught me, and hafJi taught me well,” 
The tenth rule is consecration to a knowledge wherein one 
would see Cod, It slioijJti lie pursued w'tth diligence, both 
outwardly and inwardly. Its outward sign is perseverance in 
good works, since ht who thinks that he can do without good 
^yoTks 15 a moral bankfupL God, besides whom there is no 

other god, said, "If ye love me, then follow me; God will 

love you,” 


The imjfir work of al-Gliazzali, however, which estab- 
hshed his position m Islam as the greatt>,t religious figure 
after Muhammad, is rbe Iliya' ‘Ulum al-Ditt. 

llie wink itself h ilividcd into four parts. This is no mere 
accident. Desiring to ensure for his ideas the widest circula- 
tjon possible, al-Gha^/ali modeled his Ihya', onJv in form, 
after the most f«.pular iKmks of the day/These dealt with 
pinsprudence, anti were always tlivided into four parts, one 
for each of the component parts of the discipline, namely the 
Koran, the sat, ft A (the imge of the Prophet as record^ in 

nm'lh'T analogy, At-Gha^zaii was 

not the hrst Moslem w-ntcr to empiuy this device. He himself 
alludes to rhe TafaiJm (Tables of Physiology) of 

1 /V/T frr ; f 

f Tables of Health) of ibmButJan (d. 4Cc/iof,V) 
wa,j a medicaj work modeled, for the pur^w of gaimtig a 

tables f 

tables t.ich or these four parts of rhe I?ty^ was called ry// 
fquarter J. The first deals with theActsofWorsliipfVA.r./flA 
he ^cond treats of thr Usages of Life (muZlui), the 
third discusses the Destructive Matters of Life (mi,/,Ad/), 
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and the foiirtii cx|iounds tlir Saving Matters uf Lite {^munaj- 
The first twadeal with the outward farras of worship, 
while the last two treat of the inner nature vf religion. 

Each of these four ‘'quarters" contains ten boots (sing. 
kitd^), Thr quartet on the Acts of Worship comprises the 
following; 

1 . The Book at Knowledge 

2 . The Articles of Faith 
3 - TI ic Mysteries of Ihirity 
4 * The Mysteries of F’rayer 

5. The Mysteries of Alms 

6 . Tlie Mysteries of Fasting 

7. The Mysteries of the Pilgrimage 

8 . The Rules of Reading the Koran 
g. On Invocations and ^supplications 

to. On die Office of Portions 

The quarter on the Usages of Life comprises the following: 

I • llic Ethics irf Eating 

2. The Ethics of Marriage 

3. The f.lhics of Earning a Livelihooil 

4. On the Lawful rmd die Unlawful 

>< The Ethics of Companionship and Fellowdiip with 
the Various Tj'pes of Men 

6. On Seclusion 

7. The Ethics of Travel 

H. On Audition and Grief 

Q. On Enjoining Good and Forbidding Evil 
Io- Tire Ethics of Li ving as Exem[>lilied in the virtues of 
the Prophet 

The quarter on the Destructive Matters uf Life comprises 
the following: 

I, On the Wonders of the Heart 

2. On the Discipline of the Soul 

3. On the Curse of the Tw'o Api>ctites—^The Appetite 
of the Stonuich and tlit Afiipetite of Sex 
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4. The Curse of the Tongue 

y The Curse of Atigef, Rarvt'or, and Envy 
6. The Evil of the World 
7' The Evil of Wealtli and Avarice 
tt. The Et'j I of Ponip and Hypoc r i sy 

9. Ihe Evil of Pride and Conceit 

10. The Evil of Vanity 

TJie fjiuirTcr on the Saving Marrers oi Life comprisci the 
following: 

J- On Repentance 

2 . On Patience and Gratitude 

3. On Fear and Hope 

4* On Poverty' and Ascetic ism 

5. On Divine Lenity and Dependence 

6. On Love, Longing, Intimacy, and Contentment 
/. On Intentions!, TrutJifulness, and Sincerity 

S, On Self-Examination and Sc If-Accounting 
9> On Meditation 
10, On Death, 

In these forty hooks which make up the four (quartets of 
the Iftyi'i , al-Ghazzali has presen td thesummationof medie¬ 
val Moslem thought. For tills reason, ij oi:cupies a unhiue 
position throughout the Moslem world, Tiiis position is best 
described by the words of al-Naw awL, famous thirteenth cen¬ 
tury scholar, who ssiid, '‘Should all other Moslem writings be 
destroyed, the /hya\ if spared, would make up for nil the 
loss," 

But before attempting to estimate the lasting contribution 
of al-Ghazzali to Islam in particular and to religious tjiotight 
in general, it is nwxssary to determine tJic extent of hjg origi¬ 
nality. He hiiTLscll acknowledges liU indebtedness to several 
Suns whose writings he studied immediately after emerging 
from his crisis. Among the five he names, we may single out 
two: abu-TSlih al-Makki (d, author of thV OiJ/ 

ai-Quliib, and al-Harith al-Mufiasibi fd. 243/857), .imhor 
ot several mystical works. The pages of the IhxS reflect def- 
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juice anti extensive dependence on the Qul td^QuluB, both in 
content and foim Passage? are quoted verbatim, though al¬ 
ways ejcpaijdttl and enriched by il lustratioos and examples. 
Al^^hazzali's religious experience was, however, more pro¬ 
found, and, therefore, his writings were more convincing, and 
his contribution greater. 

His first contribution to Islam was that of bringing the 
problem of education into organic relation wdth a profound 
ethical sj-stem. He saw that the temporal gains which the 
Saljuqs had achieved would not endure without a corre¬ 
sponding ethical and moral reawakeningj he even declared 
that those gains were purely materialistic, aitd, tlicrefore, 
should not endure. The remedy he prescribed was educa¬ 
tion. not limited, like that which the best mm<Ls of his time 
advocated, to the imparting of know ledge for utiDtarian 
purposes, but one which, would also stimulate the moral oon* 
scfousneEii of the individual. 

In the tea Em of religion, he gra fieri mysticiEin, which had 
hitherto been tteemed as unorthodox, to Islam, and estab¬ 
lished its orthoiJox7*. His mysticism vitalised the law by 
making personal religion and individual experience a part 
of Islam, His orthodoxy safeguarded the faith against un¬ 
bridled emotionalism. Tbrough his writings he led the Mos¬ 
lems battk from sciiolastic labors upon theological dogma and 
minutiae to a living contact with tlieW^oni. Thtougli them he 
brought philosophy, which Kc regarded inrtely as thinkinp^ 
and philosophical theolog)' within the r.'inge of the ordina^' 
man. He freed Islam from the dead formalism of scholxstic 
literalism, and (juickened it by the warmth of the living 
spirit. And It was exactly this warmth for which Islam was 
groping, .And this humbled anti chastised man, who was 
cursed Jis a heretic in Baghdad. Damascus, Jerusalem. Cairo. 
North Africa and bpain, became (he .Authority of Islam 
{Htt 'nm al-hlam). He brought Ulam back to life, revital¬ 
ized tire law, and breathed into it a spirit of warmth and 
ktndluie^. 

But the influence of al-Ghaz'zali extended beyond the 
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walls of Islanu His works wctv partly transbted into Latin 
before the mtildie of the twelfth centurj', Kaymund Martin 
had acecjis to al-Gha^.'^aii's TahSjul itt-FalHufah ( The Into- 
herence of the Philosopiiers). a j>n!etiiic against tJic Philoso¬ 
phers and Bcholastiiis of Islam, and in(.'orp<iratcd a great deal 
of it in hi-s Pufih FitieL Heneefortb al-Ghazzaii's arguments 
in favor of the creath fj? nihito and his proofs that God's 
know'ledge comprises particulars, as well as that of the 
dogma of tlie resurrection of the dead, were employed by 
Christians in many scholastic treatises. His mental and re¬ 
ligious attitude appealed to Christian scholars from the 
moment his writings became accessible to them, 

.'\jiather work of al-Ghazzali, which treats of the place of 
reason as applieil to revelation, prt/ietits many parallels in 
its arpinients and conclusions with the Summit Th^olotjiia 
of Thomas Aquinas, Tliis can linrdly [jave more than one 
explanation, since the Si/mtm and the Putjia Fid ft were Ixjth 
written at the request of Raymund de l*iiinaforte. General 
of rh^ Dotninicaii Order. Lhe similarity of some chapters in 
body is suggestive. St>me of the more important questions on 
which Aquinas and al-Ghazzali agree are the value of human 
reason in explaining or demonstrating the truth about divine 
things; the ideas of contingency and necessity as demunstrat- 
ing the existence of God; the unity' of Gfjtl as implied in His 
perfection; the jwesibility of be-irific vision; the divine knowl¬ 
edge and the divine simplidfy; the names of God; miracles 
as a testimony to the truth of the iitteramies of prophets; and 
the dogma of the resurrection of tlie dead. 

Another source for Aquimui' familiarity with the writings 
of al-Ghaz'zii 1 1 was Maimonides, who drew' his I^crlpatetic 
theories from the Maqa^td al^Fal&siftih of al-Chaz'/ali. Aqui¬ 
nas refers in Contra GentiUt, iii. gy, to a Moslern theologian 
quoted by M^aimonides. Thar theologian is al-Ghazzilli, 
Intellectually, al^hazzali was probably a man of lesser 
sraturc than Aquinas, but his personal contribution to the¬ 
ology was more considerable than rhar of rhe Christian theo¬ 
logian ; artd both had much in common. Their intent ions. 
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sympatliicfi and intertsts were essentially the saine. Both 
cnileavored to state the Citse lor the opposition betote they 
pro noun Lied jutlgrtient; both lalToreil to provide a reosonable 
statement of their faith; and both tound happiness in the 
mystical apprehension of the divine which they confessed 
made their earlier strivings seem as nothing. 

In the East, Bar Hebraeus (d. 1286) seems to have come 
under the direct influence of ;i]-Ghaz7iili. This influence is 
dearly reflected in the former's 0/ /A(f Dove and Etht' 
itfrt. In fact the same relation which exists between abGhaz- 
zali and abTi-'Tf’jilib al-Mahtl exists between Bar Hebraeus 
and al-Ghazzali, The religious experience of this brillianr 
dignitary of the Jacobite Cinirch parallrls that of aI*Ghaz- 
'/Ali, Like al'GliaziMi, he went through a religious crisis 
which made him appear before himself no longer as the head 
of a timt-liotLorcd diurch but as a poor and humble beggar 
for religious light, a soul w'hicli on its W'uy unto die union 
with Cod fiad only reached the stage where light is still dim 
and shallows prevail 

AI-Gha/./iili’s irifluctirc on Turdieial JuLiuiiJii was even 
greater than his influence on Christian scholiisticisin. This 
wa.^ brought about mainly through hts ethical teachings, ide 
approached flic ethical ideals of Judaism to such an extent 
that scimc supposed him tol^c actually drifting in that direc¬ 
tion. His works were dins eagerly studied and uned by Jewish 
WTiters, and several Ijorrowed extensively from thetii. In par¬ 
ticular, al-Ghazzali's t^'Jrzdri al-A/fiat was translated into 
Hebrew and clothed in Jewish giitb by substituting Idinlicnl 
and talmudie quotatiims for koranic and hudirh citations. 

To tbc followers of Islam as well as Judaism and Chris¬ 
tianity, the life and works of nl'-Glmi'.'/.rdi offer an inspiration 
and an object lesson in personal religion- blis last words 
before death closed Ids tycs give the best key to his whole 
cmnsfomird and remarkable personality. -After pcrfontiing 
his ablutions and prayers, he asked his brother to hand him 
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his shrou<L He tix>k it, kissed It, and laid it dn his eyes and 
said, “1 hear and obey the command to go unto the King.” 

Hf dropped hia bag and fjued bis weight, 

He toaacd hia bowl from which lie ate; 

He shed bl« shoes and freed his feet, 

11 is course to run, his Ltird Eo arret. 
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CRUSADE AND JIHAD 

JOHN L* LAMOXTli 


Tilt ftiLttiOl S «OTlVATlOS IK THE CULfSADES 
AXD the MOSLEM WAAS 
AOAlKfiTTHE LATINS IK SVAJA IK THE TWELFTH 
AKP thirteenth C£STORIES 

aitiis and war lEsues arc always controversial mat¬ 
ters. In tile excitentem and heat of preparation for war 
certain aims and motives arc emphaisiicd whicli the colder 
light of later reason often reduces to considerably less im¬ 
portance tiian they seem to have liad at the moment. Even 
where die motives seem entirely clear cut there are always 
found to be subsidiary war aims which contribute towards 
bringing about tlie condition of actual war. Tlie general rule 
may lie laid down that tiie ideological aim is emphasized in 
order to gain popular supfiort, altliough rhe economic and 
political motives may be tn reality more potent factors than 
the ideological which receives so much publicity. 

No iisSTje is more cukatlated to utir up ordinary citizens than 
that of Tfligion. There is something fatal about religious zeal 
which mates men anxious and willing to risk their own lives 
in TCtuTn for the dubious pleasure of exterminating others 
w’ho dilTer with them on some tlemil of their definition of the 
attributes of the deity or the proper method nf conducting his 
worship* In ancient days when each tribe had its own fiarticu* 
lar deitv, the various gixl.s were invoked to supiHirt the ambi¬ 
tions of their followers, and the defeat of the tribe involved 
the I0S.S of prestige of die god whose power was not great 
entiiigb to assure his people success in their attempts to seize 
rhe lands and goods of their neighbors, The gods of Carthage 
went down with the galleys of the Punic fleet; had Carthage 
won. Baa! might W'ell have topped the hierarchy of the Roman 
pantheon. Vox popifli Ufl.v Jei w/: it is no great step from tile 
Invocation of the gpd to aid in tlie ambitions of the tribe or 
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nation to the iJea that theUrsire^of ilie people are tlic will of 
tile ^od. I dare ray that the {tood Carthagintans were quite 
convinced that Baal willed them to light the Romans; cer¬ 
tainly the AtlieniaD Empire involved the glory of Athena; 
throughout antiquity the god-s often participated personally 
in the struggles of their followers and if after Homeric tiines 
they made fewer personal appearances, they W'ere none the 
less coticenied. Saints and archangels commonly faught in 
the Christian armteji in the early days; Itt hoc signo winces 
was employed by Constantine in a tlioroughly secular conflict, 
and the Germans in the lirst world war announced proudly 
"Gott mil um." In the present confltcC having abolished 
God, the Germans cannot w'ell invoke Him, but they have 
substituted Germanism as a God-concept, and their zeal for 
its glorj' is as passionate as titat of rhe ilcvcitees of anv more 
orthodox religious sect. To many ilevout pe<iplc today the 
struggle with Nazism U colored largely by the fact that in 
preserving democracy and destroying tlie Nazi peril they 
are defending their religion and the principles of the Oiris- 
rian faith. Perhaps the ewperarion of the Japanese with the 
Nazis can in part he explained on the nrouuds that tiiey have 
always been emperor worshitjers and ai do not find their 
religion undermined. And the Italians have tor so many cen¬ 
turies been .so close to the worldly representatives of Christ 
that they fail rr» t-ike very seriously attacks made u^wn tlic 
bases of His pow'er on eartlj, 

Ol all religious war? the crusades arc undoubtedly the 
jiiosf cdehrivUd, On the kittlefields of Syria two great reli- 
gioiiB engaged in bitfrr conflict: CJirist struggled widi Mu¬ 
hammad where earlier he had wrestled w-ith the Devil. “God 
tts 7 /r f/” was the wur-erj’ uf the First Cmsadr. Mob hysteria 
affected the men who heard Pope Urban's impassioned ad¬ 
dress :it Clermont mi less than it did the eminenr French 
gentlemen who gave away :ill their manorial right? in the 
hysteria uf brotherly love on the famutjs night of August 4, 

1789. Urban's spredi was singularly provocative and per- 
sna-sive; to the disgrace of Cfiristendonr infidel hands w-erc 
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pol tilting the Holy Sepulcher and the other sacred shrines of 
Palestine, these places must be restored to Christ; pilgrims 
to the East iiaij been perseciiEetl, the roads must be opened 
anti kept free to tliem i a doctrine as appealing to that audi¬ 
ence us the freedom of tile seas is to us today) ; the cruel race 
of the Turks were juTpeiraiing atnwities on the Oriental 
Christians (atrocities and outrageous incidents have never 
failed to stir men up to violence). Nor did Urban neglect the 
gains, temporal as well as spiritual, which accrued to the 
crusader; sal vation avi'aited those who gave their lives for the 
cause, the rich cities of the Promii^rd Land would be the 
reivard of those w'ho lived to conquer them. The pope did not 
mention the value to tlir papacy of a huge .arrm' marching 
under his orders or the effect which il would undouhtediy have 
on the emperors to set the popes so amply armed. He did not 
mention that tire Churdi liaJ suffered at the hands of the 
secular j»ow'fr and that the crusade would be a useful re¬ 
minder to tlie empire that the Servant of die Servants of God 
iOuKI yet command- Like any good propagandist Urban 
stressed the ideological aims tif the crusade; ^>eace among 
Christians and death to ihr enemirs of the faith was his 
message; and the result ivas wholly ssitisfactory. Carried 
away liy his oratory, the audience wept, and cheered: crosses 
were hastily made and affixed to their garments; men of all 
stations and ranks hastened to jiledge rhcmselves to the holy 
war. The effectiveness of the preaching of the crusade by the 
agents eommissioned by the F»ope “to carry ttie word to all 
liroplrs" is attested not only by the crlchrated passage of Wil¬ 
liam of Malmesbury', but by the fame <if Peter the Hermit. 
The flea Sants* crusade, emotional, ignorant and ineffective, is 
the one really wholly religious part of the First Crusade. 
VVliile many of the leaders who participated in the ‘Vni.sadr 
of the princes*’ were tirnloubrcilly moved by essentially rrli- 
ploiut considerations, there were others who went more for the 
things of this wrirld than for the glory- of God, Tlie motives 
of Godfrey, who sought lorgiveners for his earlier sins and 
salvation for his soul, arc not to be questioned; Robert of 
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Normandy and Robert of Flanders were probably inspired 
largely by religion, though there was also, 1 believe, the fac¬ 
tor that th^ had in the crusade a chance to become heroes j 
hut no one can suggest that Bohemond of Tarento went for 
any reasons otJjer than the desire to found a principality in 
the East, and Raymond of St. Gilles, that old veteran of the 
Spanish wars, also had an eye for the fair lands of Syria. 
Their followers were probably motivated by any number of 
reasons; some wen out of purely religious fervor, some left 
to escape the monotony of their "daily e^eistence or the sharp 
tongues of their wiv(s, some took the cross out of pure love 
of adventure, some just went along l>ccause it was being done. 
But r think it is safe to assume that then as now tfie bulk of 
the fighters were stimulated by the idealistic aims which the 
leaden too professed, and that to the grr.it mass of the par¬ 
ticipants the bust Cnrsadc was essentially a religious war. 

And what of the Moslems they were setting out to conquer? 
They too had a tradition of a holy war, the /MJr/, Their 
earliest conquests—that inevitable expansion of the virile 
Arabian race—had been made under tile guise of the citen- 
sion of the faith. They too had "carritrd the gospel unto all 
nations" and had made conquests and converrs simultane¬ 
ously. Linder the early i-aliiihs Islam had taken the offensive 
against the lands of the infidels, and xhv jih-jj had carried the 
banner of rhe Prophet from rlie Pillars of Hercules to the 
borders of India. The crusade was mcrclv the Qiristian eoun- 
teroffensTve and it was hut reasonable to ex[^ct that Islam, 
attacke^l would rise united to ward off the blow directed 
against the lands of the Prophet. Had religion been theifomi- 
nant motive in rhe mintls of the Moslems, as many writers 
would have us believe. (Jiis is what they would have done. 
Tlie actuality was quite I'ltherwise. 

Viewed from the Moslem side, the crusades were but dis¬ 
tressing incidents in the long history of rhe struggle for 
Syria. They were major wars and such loom large^in the 
Moslem ehromcles of the period, Init they were never the 
vital affairs that Western writers would tmike them appear. 
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At first prat tidily ignored by the caliphs, the crusades never 
disturbed the seats of power in Islam a$ did the Turkish or 
Mongol conejuests, they were never important enough to 
produce real uiuty in tile laliimic world. And why should they 
have becn^ They were oi greater importance to Christendom 
than to Islam and they never succeeded in producing Chris¬ 
tian unity'. 

All historians ot the crusades now agree tliat one o{ the 
chiei factors in tlic success of the First Crusade was the dis¬ 
sension and inability to wwperate in the face of a common 
danger stiown by the Moslem rulers of S)Tia when the Chris¬ 
tian forces arrived in the East, The political geography of 
late dcvcntli century Syria was a cra/y quilt of semi-inde¬ 
pendent states. At the opening of the century the country' had 
been divided between tht Bvitantme Empire and the Fatiraid 
caliphate ot Cairo. But the Saljuq invasions had destroyed 
this balance and had left practical anarchy throughout Syria. 

Alp .Arshin's campaign of 1070-107 ] is usually thought of 
only in tenns laf the battle of Man^ikcrt where he destroyed 
the Eyzancint forces, but it alai hit at the ICutirntd power/for 
the Saljut]S ai^ a result of that campaign conquered not only 
soiithcm Anatolia and northem Syria but pushed south to 
take Damascus and Jerusalem from the Egyptians. In the 
decade after Man'iikert Syria was split into a multitude of 
small states, some tming ailegiamx to the sultan, many 
wholly indcjicndcnt. Tlie chief power in Syria and Palestine 
was Tutusb, the younger brother of the sulr.itj Malik-Shali, 
who conquered for himself DamiLicus, Jerusalem, Acre and 
most of Palestine and simthem Syriii, and who stood as a 
buffer and a rival betw'een the Saljuqs of Icouiiim and the 
FariitikUof Egypt- In 1086 Tutush defeated Sulayiuan ibn- 
Qiillumifih of Iconiiim in a l>attk for Aleppo and seemed 
about to make himself suprejiir in Syria, only ro have the 
fniitii of victory wrested from him by the arrival of Malsk- 
ShaJi. who appropriated unto himself the eitiesof the north, 
appointing lujuil rmirs in Aleppo, Edcssa and Antioch. 

When Malik-Shah died in 1092, Tutush tried to avail 
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hitmelf of tlie opportunity presenting itself in the civil war 
which broke out between the sons of the sultan. He i^uickiy 
foiced the rulers of the S^ljncj cilics to accept his rule and 
even reached rastw'ard for the sultanate itself in 1094; but 
Barkiyaruq, the eldest son of MaVik^Stut, succeeded in 
establishing hiinself in the sultatialc at tht exfHJuiie of his 
brotiiers and drove KLs uncle back into Syria. Tiitush however 
still held Daniiiscus and Aleppo, while bis vassals Tiioros, an 
.Armenian, and Suqman ibn-Urtuij held Iridessa and Jerusa¬ 
lem respectively. At his death in Tutudi’s sons Kidwan 
and Duqoq inherited Alepfjo and l>,imascus, but the p.'iti- 
mids invaded the sontfi and drove the Urturjtds out of Jrm- 
salem in ioy6. Barki v aruq seems to have hern fairly indiffer¬ 
ent to cvmts in Syria, and was £.:itisned to have Imt a vague 
suzerainty over the sons of 1 iitush, though he did support his 
general K.aTbu(ja who conquered Mosul from the ‘t/qaylids 
and became the cliief agent of die sultan in the west. 

Hie above mpiil sketch of eveuts in Syria can give but a 
very inadequate picture of the contusion which existed when 
the crusaders arrived. Few of the Turkish princes reivignized 
either the sultan or eaclt other, all were rivals and all sought 
tlicrr own irterrase at thr expense of their neighbors; Qilij 
Arslan of Iconiiim, Karbuqa of Mosul, Ridwan of Akppo, 
Ditqaq of Damascus, the FotiiiiSd goveruors of jerusiern 
and Ascalon, the Armenians in Cilicia, the Danishfiuinds in 
Cappadocia and the Drtuqidii. who had removed to Diyar- 
Bakr, were all pulling againsr each other and were all mu¬ 
tually disfrusttul. Real coo^teratiim among them was impo^ 
sible: the crusaders needed meet them only cmr by one. 

The firsr camjiaigns of the cnisailers were :igalnst the 
Siiljuqs of Iconium, In collaboration with the Bvzantincs 
they eapti,red Nicen. then defeated the Turks in 0|ien battle 
at Dory laeutn. Although sensing vaguely the threat of the 
invasion, the emirs of Syria rather rejoiced in the defeat of 
rliiMT northrm rivjils and littetl no h:ind to assist thi^m. TJien 
the cnisaders arrived before Antioch which they besieged. 
'i.agbi-Siyan, the emir of Antioch, was rlie vassal of BarkJ- 
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)"aruq and on h<\d rcnm with both Ri^lwao Hmi Duqiiijj only 
from Mcfcnl canid he expect, imd only from did he 

get, any assistance. Trni^ certain tronps from Aleppo and 
D4imascU!> joined tlic expedition ^hich Karbmia led to the 
relief of Antioch, but tliey arc ^aid to have deserted in the 
hour of battle and left K.arbuqa to dcfeaL And while the 
crusaders were engaged arounLl Antioch, ambassadors tram 
the Faritnid caliph came bearing offers of alliance agsiinst the 
Turk:? 1 Mean while I'horos of had gliuily received the 

Franks into his domains and cast off bis vassalage to his 
Moslem suzerain; the iVrmrCdion princes of Cilicia did like¬ 
wise, and the various Christian peoples Maronitc, Jacobite^ 
Xestorian and Amirniiui, all rendered the crusaders valuable 
assistance in thc^r conquest. As for rhe Arab emirs, they pre- 
fc rrrd to pay tribute to the conquerors and to let them pass 
through their territories hoping perhaps that tJiey would 
be defeated by the stronger force?? which tliey w<mld mcoLm- 
ter farther south. In the confusion of the last emrury the 
people had grown used to a rapid changt^ of masters: Byxan* 
tine^ Turkt Arab, Frank—it martrrrd liTtle to them whom 
they served; tbc Christian population did liopc tot somewhat 
better trcatinent at the iiaiids of coreligionists and ho aided 
the invaders, liut the Moslem |H?pvilaiion largely apa- 
rlirtic and its leaders were Him im|>rrssed with the invineibiF 
ity of the Franks and too unwilling co ri&k reprisal by giving 
aid to eacli other to offer any effective teslst;mct\ 

It is quite true that throughijut the petuxl of the Frankijih 
occupathm of S> ria there were constant wars hetweem tile 
CUriNtiLin and Moslem states; while there were mtervals of 
l>i\ace !>!tween caniijolgns, war was the normal state of affairs 
and there are few years In the annals of rhe kingdom of 
Jerusalem that do not have mentit^n of soinr sort of hositill- 
ties. But these IntTSsant wars Tvere nor in the least religious 
w^aris. The annals of any feudal state of Western Europe arc 
just as full of petty wan? as arc those of the crusader states. 
'^I'he issTie was the political control of Syria; no power could 
successfully dominate Syria witliouf control of the seacoast 
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nor coulii the people of the co3$t doiuitmte without control 
of ttic interior; consequently there w'as bound to be constant 
conflict between the inhabitants of tile opposing states. That 
this is true is amply proven by surveying die whole picture 
of Syrian |)olicics. There were certainly as many w'ars be- 
tween conflicting Moslem states as there were between Mos* 
Icni and Christian{ there were probably as many civil dis¬ 
putes among the ChrUtian princes as there were wars with 
the infidels. Furdiemiore neither religion hesitated to ally 
itsell with men of the opposite imth against their own core¬ 
ligionists. Unholy alliances of Christians and Moslems char- 
acteriy^d the history of the Uiitin colonies in S^Tia. 

The Western Christians who settled in Syria soon learned 
to get along w ith their Moslem neighbors at least as well as 
thev did w ith their Christian leilows, and men of both faiths 
l^rned to respect the others for the qualities dicy possessed. 
Adapting tliem-selves to the Oriental mode of life, the Latins 
quickly adopted the costumes and customs of the Orientals 
and tile rude manners of the Franks were refined through 
contact with the more sophisticated peoples of the East The 
Moslems too came to admire the cm,rage, loyaltj' and chiv- 
•airy of their religious opjwncnrs when thev had .^ny chance 
to observe these traits. Friendly intercourse was common be¬ 
tween pnnecs of Ixith faiths; the hunting agreements and the 
sporti, comiwtjtions are familiar to all readers of Usimahs 
Memmrs, Arnong the lower classes i-on.tant association in 
husmess and in the routine of daily life soon obliterated anv 
re igious an^osities; intermarriage wiped out the racial and 
religious differences: in the Frankish cities there developed 
a cosmopolitan society, of which mute evidence can still tw 
seen m the temains of Gothic chumhes surrounded Ity Orien¬ 
tal buddings. This fusion of East and West produced a 
civilization which w,is. in many respects, siiiierior to that of 
any other country of the time, and in which may be detected 

the germs of some of the finest developments'of the ken- 

aissaiice. 

A sharp distinction must always be made lieiwccn the tol- 
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crancc of the Syrian Franks and the religious fanaticism of 
the crusaders newly come from die VVesL Elsewhere I have 
tried lofioint out this essential difference in tire point of view, 
and have shown that the Eastern Franks got aloti^ with their 
Moslem neighbors better in many respects than they did 
with their Western allies. Even the Christian archbishop, 
William of TvTe, lamented the disruption of amicable rela¬ 
tions with Eg>'pt which ruined the trade, and in the councils 
of the kingdom of Jerusalem it w.is always the barons most 
recently arrivetl from the West who advocated w'ar with the 
Moslems. An exception to this must of course be made of the 
military orders of the Templars and Hospitalers, but these 
were scminionastic orders definitely pledged to carry'ing on 
the holy war under all conditions and at all costs. Tlie profes¬ 
sional religious of both sides always urged the holy war; it is 
with the secular rulers that ihisdiscussiwi deals, The chron¬ 
icles of the I’lastcm and Western Lsitins reflect their .attitude 
towards the Moslems; while Western writers like Ambroise. 
the chroniclers of the Fir^t Crusade or Jacques dc Wtry are 
full of abuic in their references to the Moslcnis, the Eiistem 
Frankish writers, like thr contimiator of William of Tyre or 
DhilLp Jc Novara arc rcmarlmbly free of religious prejudice. 

Gronsset seems to feel that diis toleration was a sort of 
moral degnid:itioii an<! that latrr generations of Syrian 
Franks were, to use the phrase of Jacques de \ itry, ' an evil 
and [>crversc gertcration. wicked and degenerate,” bur the 
lack Ilf religious fanaticism seem-t to me rather a sign of in¬ 
creasing civiliKation, and in spite of the riprriscil opinions of 
such eminent authorities as de Vitrs’ and Gmusset, 1 cannot 
find anv unusual ?lpus of moixit decay in the Syrian Franks 
of the later twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

Nor am I at all sure that the religioiif= steal of the First 
Crusade lasted even through the lifetime of the men who led 
it. Men of the tirst generation learned that ‘^thetr neighbors 
had tniieh in common with themselves^ though it is quite true 
that they "regarded all Moslem Syria as an unoccupied 
promised land" as far as attempts to capture it were wm- 
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L'Cmed, Hu[ 1 ilo not fwi tiiut the attempts to captutc Mos¬ 
lem lands verc due at all to tlie fact that they were Moslem 
lands; it was merely that the generatiem of the i*’inc Cntsade 
were out to conquer prinopalitics, and the land in |;eneral 
was held by Moslems, wherefore it was from Moslems diat it 
had to be taken. The career of TanGml, one of the great 
heroes of the First Crusade, and one whise cruel and bloody 
slaugliter of the Moslems in the sack of Jerusalem brought 
joy to tile heart of Raymond of Aguilers, gives ample proof 
that tlie leaders of tlic crusade, in pushing forward tlitdr 
expatisiumst policy, were following purely secular aims and 
were willing to ctunpromisc when necessary with rheir Mos* 
lem opponents. Xaiicred was determined to create as large a 
state as possible, and whether he fwk it from Moslem, Greet, 
Armenian or fellow- Frank mattered not at all to him, and he 
s^nl fully as much time and energy in trying to take Lao* 
dicca and other Christian cities from the Greeks and Arme¬ 
nians as he did in fighting the Turks, N’or does the career of 
Baldwin de Burg, es|>ccially in his Fdessan davs. refute this 
general thesis. 

One would naturally expect the first period of Frankish 
conquest in the years immediately following the First Cni- 
rade to be ^e moat inarkcd by really rclipious wars, but even 
in this period we find some of the best examples of interre- 
hgioiis alliances. The confasiim which the cnisadc brought 
to Sj-na gavt ;,i, irtr|^;tus to tint Moslem princes to attick 
each other and to capitalize on the difficuliics of their neigh¬ 
bors who were aimcked hy the Franks. In i loi while Ri^- 
wun of Aleppo was defending himself ag^finst Tancred be 
was attacked by Jamal-al-Dawlah of Idim^, and as early as 
1105 Baktiish, the bratber of Duqaq of Damascus, allied 
with the Latins against Duqaq. Kidwrin of Aleppo was al¬ 
ways more concerned with bis struggle against Ui^ brother In 
Damruicns ilian he was in fighting the Latins t and ini loj he 
agreed to pay tribute to Tancred in order to free his hands 
for a war which he was undertaking in Mesopotamia If the 
Moslems were engaged in fratricidal strife, the Christians 
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’BTCre hardly l(^ so; we have already rtotiw:d that lancred 
lought tl:ie Gterks and Annemans; he also carried on a Jong 
struggle with Rajuiondde St* Cillct, vritli Baldwin of Ejdessa 
and Jo5cel}Ti de Courtrnay. In the cour*^ of these wars both 
aides allied with Moslems, Tantrcd assisting xMawdiid in his 
rapture of Mosul. 

This Mawdud had hem sent to Syria by his broker the 
sultan M uliammad ibn-Maltk-Shah ^'tth the dehnite jiur- 
jKfse ot driving the Pranks out ot Asia. It was the hrit deJinlte 
attempt of the sulran to uniir the Moslems in a holy war 
ag:ibst the Christians, and although for a time in the years 
] I lo-1115 MawilvUl succeeded in torming a coalition of the 
Urtutpds of Maridm and Tu^ttgiii of Dairn^us whiih 
combatted □ tciiifxjrary Christian uninn, the eiiort was tito 
great and die alliances too unstable on both parts. Baldwin 
of Jerusalem and Pane red botJi helj>eJ B;rldwin tie Burg free 
Edessa from a Moslem invasion, but bey were soon quarrel¬ 
ing among themselves. By IJ ij we find Damascu.s and the 
Urtuqidii allied with die Franks in conflict widi the armies 
of the sultan. whiiJi were led by the lords of 
Hamadhan and Shayv.ar. The death of l.n'lu’ of Aleppo in 
1117 brought on a civil war in whidi the nilers of 
al'Rulibah and Maridin, struggled for the control of Aleppo. 
When they discovered that the only person who was gaining 
anything was Roger of .Aiiiicvli who liad taken the occasion 
to plunder Alcppan territory, tiie Moslems united under the 
leadership of I l-Ghazi of MandTn long enough to rout Roger, 
but the co.alition which so badly defeaml the Franks in 1 1 iH- 
11 iij broke np after the death of Il-Ghazi and his nephew 
Hulak. and bv i 1 2y civil war was again rife among the Mos¬ 
lem princes.'In tliat year Aleppo ver%' nearly fell ro the 
Franks who were allied with the famous rebel Diibays ibn- 
Sadaijah of al-Hllbti. who had shortly Ufore threatened 
Baghdad itself, and it only the prompt action oi Aqsun- 
qur al-Bur.suqi nf Masul which saved the city. 

From this brief survey it will be apparent that the Frank* 
isli states, even in the first period of the conquest, entered 
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into the conrpUciitcti network «if Syrian [loliiics no difFcrcntly 
than did the vaiiouji Moslem emirs. Occasionally the Frank* 
ish states did ally a^iinst a Moslem coalition, but never wa.s 
there found comfilete cooperation among the Moslem powers 
to expel the Western infidels. The rival caliphates of Bagh- 
dtid and Cairo could never get together, and as frequently as 
not alliances and wars cut across religious lines entitely. 

Truditionally the tffvsnchc of Islam begins with the career 
of 'Imiid-al-Dln Zangi ibn-Aqsunqur. But Zangi should un¬ 
der no circumstances be considered as the protagonist of the 
jihad. Tlie conquest of Jitlcssa, although according to Kamal- 
it bad long Irwn near to the heart oi the atabeg, was, 
aj Kiimal-al-TKn clearly states, undertaken only as an after¬ 
thought and due to the urging of the emir of Harran w ho 
fwinted out the ease with which it could Ire captured. W, B. 
Stevenson says of Zangii '"The conquests he aimed at were 
chiefly from Moslem rivals, it must lie concluded that he 
deliheratcly absramed from attack on the Latin states. While 
he built up Ills power he desired to be free from the risks of 
serious war with tlicm. ... His attack on Edessa in i 144 
was ... by no means charactertstic of the events of his reign. 
It seems that he himself regarded it as a departure fmm his 
own policy, undermken at the instigation of another.” 

The record of Zangi s wars, and they were many, show 
this to be true. So far was he from the perfect religious cham¬ 
pion that he allied in 1132 with tliat ardirebel and i^crsccu- 
ror of tlie calipliate Dubajs ibn-Sadaqali (whom we have 
already seen allied with tile Franks) in an attack on die 
sacred fiersun of thr caliph al-MustarshiiL He engagcil in an 
almost ceaseli^ stniggle witli Damascus, and his conquests 
of ilamaJi, FIims and Alepjw and his wars with the Urtuqids 
were all of greater importance to him than hgfiting Chris* 
tiuns. And that even though Edessa was directly in his line of 
expansion and, .after his conquest of Alcpix). divided his own 
territories. He was not even averse to allying with the Latins 

jf It EuitriU hJa 

After his capture of bxlessa in 11+4. Zangi did not follow 
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up his victor)' by occupying the Edcsfwn territory which still 
resisted, but abandoned it and turned his attention to the east 
where he campaigned in the region oi Khilat and the upper 
Euphrates. That Zangi's conquest of Edcssa is a turning 
point in the history of the Latin states in Syria cannot be 
questioned. It prccipitatcil the Second Ctusade. which by its 
dismal failure did much to relieve the minds of the Moslems 
of their tear of the invaders from the West: further it marks 
the first step in the process of the Moslem reoonquest of the 
land : but it cannot he said to mark any innovation in Mos¬ 
lem policy. Zangi conquered Edessa because it rounded out 
his territories and because it seemed an easy prey. The Latins 
allied with Anar of Dama.scus beciuisc Zangl scented to both 
of rlirrn to consttinte a menace to all of his neighbors, and 
bfttli parties profited by the alliance. It was only in after years 
tbar the conquest of Edcssa was seen to be the crowning glorj’ 
of Zangi's career- ."Vt the time, and in his own opinion- the 
capture of Edessa was less significant than the conquest of 
.\leppo and Hims, but later historians. Intent upon increas¬ 
ing the glory of the fouiuier of the dynasty, crapbasized that 
fonquest which seemed to make him the diampion of all 
Islam against the unbelievers. 

But if Zangi did nor devote liis attention primarily to the 
wars with the Latins, the same cannot be said for his son 
Nur-al-DTn who succeeded him at Alcpito, Many historians, 
who admit that Zangi was not the hero of the religious wars 
that he is some tittles depicted, still insist that in Ntii-al-DTn 
Islam found a pious and sincere champion whose chief desire 
was to rid the land of the Infidels. Nevertheless I am inclined 
to doubt if even Nur-al-Din was especially interested in reli¬ 
gious war per te. It is perfectly true that he spent the better 
part of his life in conflict with the Franks, but this can easily 
be explained when we remember that he inherited only the 
western part of his father’s domains and that the presence of 
his brother Sayf-abUm Ghaz.i in Mosul effectively blocked 
any hopes of expansion in that direction. Nur-a 1-Din had no 
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interestB in Mesopntumia, his only hope of expansion tO' 
wards the west and south in the direction of the Lntin states, 
Damascus and Egypt. And if he fought the Franks, he also 
conquered Dama-sciis and sent his armies into the lands of the 
Fatimid caliphs. If he often fought the Franks it was because 
they stood in the direct line of his natural espiinsion; not 
religion hut the desite to augment Ui.s domains In the only di¬ 
rection possible guided his policy in his rrlations with his 
Latin neig 1 il>ots, I do not daim that the religious aspect of 
the war w as not ap(waling to Nur-al-DTn, who was a man of 
natural pkty and sincere in hip religious beliefs. But T cannot 
Ijelievc that a survey of his act iviries does not prove that his 
main tnofive was political and that the religious wms at best 
only a subordinate element, to br exploited for home con* 
sumption hut not to he taken too seriously, 

Nur-al-DTti's first campaigns were dirrete*! against hisda'i* 
cst neighbor and one who he knew’ would rake advantage 
of any oppottunity to attack )iim. In order to campaign 
against Antioch he made an alliance with Damascus, The 
fact that Europe had armed and despatched the Second Cru¬ 
sade against him naturatly made him anxious to secure him¬ 
self against expected aggression on the pan of the FrankR. 
When the crusaders, insreatl of helping thr prime of Antiix-h 
against Nur-al-Dln, turned their attack against the previously 
friendly Damascus, Nur-al-Dln was ready to assist iiis new 
ally against them, and tiierr c:an he no doubt tliat the threat 
of his approach was one of the determining factors i n causing 
the crusaders to abiindon the sirge of Damascus. In i (4.9 he 
was engaged in a campaign against Antioch but dropjicd it 
when Sayf-al-Dm died and he thought it advisable to sci^e 
Mosul, After ensconcingu younger htother ar Mosul, iic next 
turned to Damascut- where the death of .Anar offered oppor¬ 
tunities for profitable intervention. It js worthy of notice that 
at this time be offered friendship and alliance to the L.atin.s 
if they would assist him in the ca[iturc of Damascus, In 1150 
he was again elrawn to the north, where he invaded the former 
Edessnn lands Largely to prevent rlicir absorption by Mas'ud 
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of Kwiuirit nna in tliis cnmpnign lie was satisfied to occupy 
only a lew dtstriers in order to put a limit to the eipansiuo 
of the northern sultan and to show his own claims in that re- 
gioju In 11 >5. after hr had completed his conquest of Damns* 
cus and felt himself ftee of worrirs on his southern frontier, 
lie returned to lulessa an<l took niosr of the itTritoiy. tuptur* 
itifr it not from the I^atins but from the Turks ot Iconhim, 
How anxious he was to avoid war with the Latins wfiile he 
still had Moslem enemies to cope with is shown by his treaty 
of 1156, whereby he agreed to pay to jerusalcm the tribute 
which DamsLMrns had previously rendered as the price of the 
Latin alliance. When war hnally broke out between Nur*al- 
Diii and tlie Franks in 11 >7 was due to an unprovoked 

attack on the piitt of the Latins. ^ ♦ 1 

The Franks hml been following a policy ot political op- 
ptirtunlsm throufthout the period since the loss of Edc^sa. 
When die Second Crusade came to the East for the sole pnr* 
nose of recapturing Edessa. it had been diverted by intemid 
rivalries and hy the selush pollc)' of the Jerusalemite Franks, 
who opfioscd campaigniuR in tlie north, into an attack on 
Damascus, altliouph for several years the Latins and D^s- 
cencs bad been in close alliance. In the years immediately 
following The ettmde the kingdom of Jenisalcm was tom by 
eivil war betwem King Baldwin ill and his mother Quern 
Mclis!=enile, and w'hen that stmi^le had been settled by the 
defeat of ihe ijuecn and her partisans. King Baldwin turned 
his attention to the conquest of Ascalon wiucti lie took from 
the Egn-ptians in 1 1 53. The capture of Ascalon was the last 
acquisi rion of territory made hy the kings of Jera- 
Kalcm, and it was secured at the cost of some minor Syrian 
border places which Nut-abDln totik while the Franks were 
campaigning in the south. But the great blow came the fol¬ 
lowing year when Nwr-al-DTn oi:cupkd Damascus and pre- 
srnied a united frontier all along the eastern border of the 
I ,atin stares. Nor did the northern Franks show greater polit¬ 
ical .iciiinen than thrir soli them brethren. While Baldwin was 
fighting the F.g;'prians and losing his eastern frontier posts 
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to Nur-al-Din, Rcnayj rfe Chitillon, the new prince of An* 
tioch, became engaged in a series of conflicts with the princes 
of Armenia, the ejnperor of Byzantium and the Turks of 
Iconium. 

The struggle with Nur-al-Dln was resumed by King Bald* 
win in 1157 when he made a plundering expedition across the 
harder. Desultory war followed : then in njg was arranged 
a joint expedition of the Franks and the Byzantines, and the 
presence of tile Emperor Jofm Comnenus at the head of a 
large army made the matter a serious one for Nur-ai-Din, But 
Comnenus seemed more anxious to assure his control over 
Armenia and Antioch than to make any serious inroads into 
Moslem territory, and the campaign "was abandoned when 
the sultan agreed to surrender a number of prisoners taken in 
earlier hattlcs. Chalandon has suggested that the emperor 
found Nur-al-DTn a valuable check on the Latins who were 
willing to accept the suzerainty of the empire when threat¬ 
ened frorn the east, and that he deliberately did not push tlir 
campaign. At any rate a truce was arranged and Nur-al-Dm 
was free to perform the pilgrimage to Mecca which he had 
been planning for some years past. 

With rhe death ot Baldwin HI and the ai’cession of his 
brother Amaury to the throne of Jerusalem in 1163 erents 
took a new turn, Amaury hud been count of Jaffa and of 
Ascalon since its capture and was esperiially interested in 
the southern developments. A golden opportunity was of¬ 
fered to him to increHse his power and prestige in the sioiith 
by a civil war which broke out in the enfeebled Egyptian 
kingdom, and, urged on by the Hospitalers, Amaury- plunged 
his kingdom into n wricir of wars with Egypt, The war in 
JiRTpt A struggle for position between pirgham and 
Shawar, rival candidates for the post of grand vizier j the 
w-aters W'cre too troubled not to attract fishermen and both 
Amaury and Niir-al*DTn turned covetous eyes southwards. 
Tiiformed of the virtually defenceless condition of the king¬ 
dom, Amaury seizetl the pretext that the Egyptians had 
failed to remit the tribute which tliey had been paying reg- 
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ularly sino: 1160, anti launched an espeditton into the land 
of die Nile. The ancient rivet again protected Sk people; 
its floods compelled Amauiy to retreat, but the king had 
scouted the country' and seen what tasy prey it would 
Meanwhile Dirgham had driven out Sbau^ar, who had lied 
to Damascus to seek the aid of Nuf'al-Din. Persuaded chimy 
by his general Shirkuh, tlve sultan authorized an expedition 
to leittetate Shawar; in 1164 Syrian army triumphantly 
invaded Egypt, restored Shawar to his positim of vizier, and 
then sat down in die country to enforce the fiiliillinenij,jl 
the many pronuses which Shawar, in his exile, had so glsbl} 
made. The vizier, anxious to he rid ot such overwlielming 
allies, appe.iled to .\inaury to help him drive out the Syrians, 
with the result that a second Latin invasion took place ui 
1164.. Shirkuli was forced to accept Amaury’s terms that 
both in^'aderts should witfidraw from Egy|it, but the Latins 
paid heavily for their increase in prestige by the of fur¬ 
ther border fortresses which Nur-al-Din took whilr the Ftank- 
ish armirs w'rre engaged in the south* From Antioch to Eq pt 
the war raged along die frontier of the Larin states and all 
the permanent g;iins were made hy Nur-al-Din, In i my both 
sides .igain invaded Egypt ami again both sides withdrew’. 
The following year jWiurv' led a fourth army into the south 
and this time reached and besieged Cairo itself, but Sh-iwar 
again called in Shirliiih anti the Latins were forced to with¬ 
draw. Shirkuh entered Cairo, deposed Shiiwar and pro¬ 
claimed himself vizier for the Fatimid caliph. When he 
died onW a muplc of months later, his place was taken by 
his nephew Salah-ahDm Yusuf ibn-Ayyub, the celebrated 
Satadin, who continued to govern Egypt in die Ji^l 
vizier to the caliph and governor for the sultan Nur-ai-Dut. 
The Latins, this time assisted by the ByzantinEs, made a 
miserable attempt to intervene, but thrir timing was bad. 
They were severally defeated and the whole expedition col* 
lapfitl Iwfore Damietta; Saladin was supreme in Egypt and 
the encirclement of the Latin states was complete. 

1 lad SaloHlin acted with perfect loyalty towards his mas* 
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ter, the Latin sUtcs would probably have fallen diiriiif^ rhe 
lifetime of NiLr*aI*DTti, but the ambitious g^ovemor preferred 
to purffue a more independent polity and failvd cntirelj’ to 
touperate witli the sultan. In 1 17) he wag strong enoush in 
Egypt so that he no longer felt it necessary to retiiin the pup 
pet caliph, and at the dcatli of al-‘Adid t he caliphitre was left 
vacant, the prayers lieing said in the name of the 'Ahhasid 
caliph of Baghdad. 1 lius even the religious schism between 
the Sunnite and Shrite caliphs, which had materially aided 
the Christians in their earlier conr^iicsts, was endetl. and 
Chrisrendom was confronted with a technically united Is¬ 
lam. The ch'inge was accepted with remarkable mdilFerence 
by the mass of the Egjptians, although there were S few 
sporadic revolts in favor of the Fa timid hfiusc. one of which 
involved the Latins, even bringing a cntslde from Sieily 
w’liicli failed to take Alexandria. The troubles in Egypt 
senxd ch lefty as an excuse for Sabi din nor to join Nur-al-Din 
in his campaigns against the Frankish states. While both 
Mtwlcm princes continually attacked the Latins, Saladin saw 
to it that tliey never mmpaienf^d at the same rime, always 
withdrawing from a given locality- before Nur-al-Din could 
arrive there, and alwap finding' It impassihlc to join his 
master when summoned. Saladin may have feared that 
^'ur-al-r)Tn meant to replace him in Egypt; lie nuiv l>ave 
realized the extent of his own Jirnbitions and have known 
what he would do were he in Nilr-a!-Din's place, There 
seems to be no evidence that Xur-al-Din suspected the loyalty 

Sajadm for some time, as Saladin was ckKjuent in Uis 
professions of abject servitude to the sultan; rventually, 
however, the discrepancy betwei-n the words and the actions 
of his general convinced Nur-al-DTn that he could no longer 
be migted and the sultan was preparing an expedition against 
Saladin when he died in 1174. 

Nur-at-Dln's accoraplishnu-nts in the weakening of the 
Latin states in Sy-ria cauged him, as wr have seen, to be 
hailed as one of rlir great protagonists of the pfiJd, but it 
should be evident, even from this brief sketch of his career. 
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Lliat tils wars were consistently directed at the slr^le gtial of 
estnhlishing his dynasty over a united Syria. He interfered 
in Mosul (inly to secure it for members of his family, but in 
ttie west he persistently tried to extend and to fill out his 
frontiers. He fought against the Saljuqs of iconium with 
as good gusto as he did against the Franks of Antioch to 
secure his nonhem frontier; he expanded into Moslem and 
Latin Syria impartially, taking w'hat lie could to round our 
his jxrssciisLot^ and his most significant conquest Hy far was 
that of Damascus. In fact, like his father, lie seems to have 
avoided war with tlic Latins if he could as well expand at 
the cost of his Moslem neighbors, but, blocked as he was on 
The east, he liad of necessity to seek his conquests in the west 
and south, whether the enemy be Moslem or Christian. 
A mb, Turk or Egyptian, Greek, Armenian or Latin. The con- 
ijiiest of the Latin states was dict,ited by geogr.aphy and 
should have preceded the more remote conquest of Egypt; 
circumstances gave him Fgypt^—it W'3s inevitable that he or 
his successor should fill in the and secure tlic “outlet to 
the sea" for his landhx'ked empire. Egypt gave him what was 
most needed for the reduction of the Frankish cities—a navy 
and a coast to base it oUt but it was Saladin who was to re¬ 
ceive the profit therefrom. 

The death of Niir-al-Din coincided in point of time with 
tliai of Amaury of Jerusalem. The internal difficulties of 
Jerusalem, which found itself subject to a series of regents 
for a king invalided by leprosy, offered a golden ofiportunity 
for Saladin to strike at once aipinst the enemies of the faith. 
Had 5 aladin been the religious fanatic he is sometimes por¬ 
trayed, ills reasonable to expect that he would liave begun 
his expansion at the ex|wtise of the divided and weakened 
Franks: a Frankish war might have proven easier than the 
conquest of Moslem Syria, but S,^Iadln preferred to secure 
his position in Moslem Syria before attacking the Latins. 
They would be conquered, hut they w'ould have to wait their 
nirn and the ct>nvenience of the conqueror. 

When Niir-al-Dm died he left his empire to his eleven 
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ycur old son; the emirs of the various cities proclaimed them¬ 
selves regents for the ho\' and at once began a struggle lor 
power. Salatlin, supported by the wealth of £g)'ptt was frmo 
the first the strongest of the contestants; he txx’tipkd Damas¬ 
cus in 1174. proclaiming httnsrlf the guardian of the boy- 
sultan and then advanced on Aleppo, The emir <if Aleppo 
invoked the assistance of both tin: dreaded Assassins and 
the Franks* but the allies were dcfeatetl by Sitladin in the 
battle of Hamah in 1175, after which SaUtdin tlirew off the 
mask, .“oippressed the little king and ojK-nly proclaimed him¬ 
self sultan* seeking and obtaining recognition of his title 
from the caliph of Baghdad. The campaigns which he fought 
against the Franks in 1175-1176 were only a part of the 
general w.-ir which he was conducting against Aleppo and 
its allies; by the end of 11 yf), having reduced all of Syria 
with the exception of the city of Alepiio and the lertiiories 
of tlic Assassins* he felt free to return to Ejnpt and to plan 
riic rerlucticin of the offensive Latins. But while the Latin 
wars occupied him continuously from njy to the end of 
his life, Saladin never gave them bis exclusive attention. In 
1182 he finally captured Aleppo; in the same year he cam¬ 
paigned in Mesopotamia; in 1185 he signed a four year 
truce with the Latins in order to attend to affairs in Meso¬ 
potamia and secure his suzerainty over the Zaiigid prince 
of Mosul. 

It woiild be wearisome and useless to go into any details 
concerning Saladin's cnnqiiest of the kingdom of Jerusalem. 
The local situation within the Latin state was such that it 
demanded intervention; no politician who was worth his 
salt could have refrained from seizing the opportunities of¬ 
fered by the internal dis?ensions of the Franks. Two distincr 
parties had developed within the I..artn state, the one com¬ 
posed chirfiy of the native Frankish nobility under the 
leadership of Count Raymond Til of TfipoD and the Ibelin 
brothers; the other, the so-called 'Voun party.” made up 
largely of recent arrivals to the East and led by Guy de 
Lusignan. the husband of Princess Sibyl Ic. Girard de Ride- 
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fort* tile Master oi the Teaipk, Joscclyn lie Courtenay and 
Remiud dc Chitiilon. The jjarty ot Count Raymond con* 
sistently urged keeping on as good terms as possible with 
Saladin; they saw that the hu^Te of the country lay in ac¬ 
cepting from the snltiin a position of vassalage and knew 
that Salad in would respect his treaties. The other party was 
the part) of war, their attitude was that of the Western 
emsaders and of the rcltgious ordrrs. Joscelyn, it is true, 
had been Lwirn and brought up In the East and liis personal 
hatred for Raymond and his private amhitions dominated 
his judgmrm f Renaud was alway'S the inveterate enemy of 
the Moslems and the champion of a policy of expansion, the 
fifteen years lie had spent in a Moslem prison having failed 
to acclimate him to tlie East or to soften his bigotry. 

It was die Franks who really precipitated Saladin’s con- 
ipjcst of Jerusalem. We have already seen how inevitable it 
was that the sultan should reduce the coast after he had 
secured tlir hinterland, but Saladin might have been willing 
to [lermit the Fnmks to occupy their lands under his su 7 .(:r* 
ainty hud they not provoked him to action by delilieratc 
affronts and attacks. The w'orst otfendcr was Renaud^ who 
not only twice attacked and pillaged Moslem caravans diir* 
ing times of truce, but who shocked and scandalized all Is- 
bm by a foolhardy and fruitless raid into tlie Red Sea 
against the holy cities of Mecca iind Medina in 11H2-I tHiJ. 
This mail raid not only tonvtnced Saladin that the Franks 
should br evicted from the East, but cost the Latins the 
alliance of the Zangid prince of Mosul who refused longer 
to be allied to iroch sacrilegious unbelievers, Even then, al¬ 
though he loudly proclaimed the jihad and called on ail 
Moslems to support liis war agiiinst tile Christians, Saladin 
wrould undoubtedly have compromised with any of the 
Franks except Renaud iiimself. Against Renaud tiie sultan 
took a mighty oath, which he fulftlled when he decapitated 
him after Hattin, hut he entered into a truce and alliance 
witli Raymond of Tripoli, even after he had embarked on 
his final war against the Franks. 
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In lus whole conquest of die Latin kingdom Saindin never 
^owed himself a religious fanatic. Hi^ clemency and chiv¬ 
alry were the wonder of his contemiMraries and bmughr him 
the praises of historiarts from his own day on. and in his 
treatment of the conquered population he exercised a re* 
ST mint and consideration which was in direct conrnist with 
the normal accepted brutalities of medieval warfare. His 
policy of escorting refugees from tiie captured cities to the 
Christian stronghold of Tyre tjuixotic for it concentrated 
his enemies and eventually prevented him frum being able 
to capture Tyre itself. Through out the entire conquest, Sala* 
din acted as though he were trying consciously to render 
himself acceptable to his future subjects and to lay the 
foundations for a state in w hicli Iwth religions would dwell 
togetlier under the rule of the sultan. One is tempted to 
speculate as to what might have been the result had Europe 
not tespondej to the appeal for the Third Crusaile. Certainly 
the Christians of Syria would have been no worse off under 
the mild rule of the Ayyiibids than thq’ were in their own 
continual anarchy, and they might have Ijcen spared the 
horrors of the Mainluk conquest. Many of the Syrian 
barons liad already shown rhat they wniiid as siirin serve 
Salad in as Guy de Lusignan, and even Conrad de Mont- 
ferrat, the hero of the resistance of Tyre, subsequently of¬ 
fered to hold the kingdom of Jcrusaletii ;is a vassal of the 
Mil tan, 

The period of the Third Crusade was undoubtedly one 
of almost strictly religious war. While neither riiilip Au¬ 
gustus nor Richard Lion Heart were nuitivated as mucli by 
religion as they were by the drsire to gain glory through 
Eastern conquests, and while tiorh probably went on the 
crusade primarily because it was ‘'the correct thing to do,” 
the crusade was, on the wiiule, Euro^ic's answer to ihe full 
of Jerusalem and the rrqfipearanee of the Holy War as a po¬ 
tent factor in jiolitics. To Saiadin it was a direct challenge to 
Islam to defend its conquests from the Oiristians .ind he ex¬ 
ploited to Us best advantage the unifying value of the com- 
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mon cause of religion. But even in this war chivalrj^ played as 
large a role as religion: the legends of the chivalrous contacts 
of Richard and Siiladin have their basis in fact although 
the two nionarchs never met face to face. Throughoutt their 
relations were those of ttvo gentlemeti competing in a major 
sport and there can be no doubt but that Richard’s sorrow 
in not capturing Jenisalem was far more humiliation that 
he had not won his gival than any great grief at not being 
able to rescue the Holy Sepulcher, The terms of tiie treaty 
which closed the crusade show clearly the essentially secular 
and dnvalrous concept of die war. both sides were to prepare 
for a renewal of the conflit'twhm each had recuperated from 
their present exertions and the Christian pilgrims were to be 
allowed free aecess to the shrines of Jerusalem under convoy 
by Mosletn troops. 

Thus even in this period when religion really dominated 
the Moslem iJoUcy there was always a Jiccular as[ject to the 
war; rcDgious prejudice never produced blind fanaticism on 
tlie part of the leaders. Sal ad in’s ubject w'as to destroy the 
political tu'wcr of thr Franks, it was never to exterminate 
fhc Christians: the goal of the Zangids had been reached 
and surjxisscd in the political unitication of Syria and ^ypt; 
the aim of Saladin was to preserve the ciTi|jire he had oou* 
quered. 

The twelfth century was the great age of the crusades: the 
tliifternth century history of the l.at]ni states in Syria is usu¬ 
ally considered as an epilogue. For the continued existence 
of tlic Latin states, their reorganiKation after the Third 
Crusade and their ability to keep alive throughout almost a 
century- of constant travail, w-as due wiiolly to the rivalries 
w'hich divided Islam and prevented any ruler from again 
uniting Syria into a single powerful state. When the F.g)'P" 
ttans did finally secure supremacy over their eastern neigh¬ 
bors tlie time of the Latin states bad come and they were 
liquidated, lliaf it did not hapi«in stxmer was merely be¬ 
cause rhry we re no louper any threat to the Moslem powers 
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3Tni because tlic Moslems were so bus)’ atnoiig tliemsclves 
that they had no time to fpare for tlie I*atin', Tlifoughout 
the twelfth ccDtury, especially in the hrit fialf thereof, fear 
of European reprisals in tlic form of new crusades stayed 
the hands of the Mosknis from nnackmg the Ciiristians un- 
tLl they were well esiablishrd in their powers at home, Tire 
Latins were found to he tiseliil buffer states lie tween the 
Moslem monardiies. they w-ere harmless and to a certam ex* 
tent useful; until the mujor issues were settled do one liad 
the time to bother with them, In itiis we can. perhaps find a 
parallel to the situation of Sweden today. 

Of course there were crusades thronphout the century 
which might have brought the I.^tin states real help and in 
part have rc-cstahlished them as import ant fuctors in Ea.stem 
{H>litics. But the tltirteenth century emsades only sufficed 
to keep up the hopes of the Syrian Franks wntliout seriously 
rmbarnissing tile Moslems. The crusade of St. Louis )!= a 
notable exceptirm to all that has been said abintt secular 
morivatlon, but it did not materially improve the simatinn 
of the kingdfuni of Jerusalem. 

Western Europe had pemred forth men and money on the 
crusades rtf the twelfth centorj'; tlir rarly thirteenth century 
crusades received a credirahle enough support: but by the 
middle of flic century Euro;>c:tns were thoroughly sick of 
the tvholc hiLsiness. Even the papacy had on the whole lo^t 
interest in the Holy Land and from j aoR on the war 
the licretics at home took precedence in the minds of most 
popes over tlie crusades against the Moj-lmis. Men and 
monev which had been raised for the Enstern crusndcis were 

•F 

idivrrtrd by the popes to ihe Kumpifnii conflict'^; 
bcL'amc the recci^^xni/^^fl wciipon of rhr. popes in with 

lUr.'iT secular enemies and the nadir oi mjiiaiUng idcalksni 

rracheJ lit the vcf\' closr of the centutx* when Bnniface 
VIU launched a cru^iadc again^ft the Uou.hr nf Colonna. 
Apairist the rival cardinnls the spent men iind rre;i.«ure: 
for the siifFerings of ibc East lie had onli crocodile teats, 
^\mung the nob dir)- the ta^UU^n of erusa^liog stas griiiltmlly 
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passing out of style j li^tvirig reachfil its height in thr timf of 
tiur nitrJ Ctuiade. Crusnding continued to be a popular pur¬ 
suit of the tioblrs tlirough the early years of the next century 
and the Fourth Crusade did attract the cream of the chivalrt’ 
of France- That this crusade was launched from a louma- 
rnem is soraewluit indjcjitiee of the attitude of most of the 
parricipants, but tliat it forgot all about Jcrusaleru and be¬ 
came a glorious adventure of conquest in the Byzantine lELni- 
^.ure w:is evidence of changed mores. The Latin Empire of 
Constantinoyde and the Latin states 01 Greece proved more 
attractive to Western knights than dUi Sraia, and even 
SjTian Franks left tUeir homes to partake of the adventure 
in the nortli. Among the lesser folk who liad contribuietl w 
largely to the ranks of the earlier crusades all interest in 
the movement died out. Tire tion-er&ifc bested the crtnie 
as in Rutebeuf's dialogue; men stayed home, tended Tlicif 
gardens and scented the spiritual benetits of cru^ding 
through the acquUition ot indulgences. 

At the ver> end of the twelfth century had occurred a 
crusade, reallv more a Lontinuation of the Third Gnisade 
than a separate movetnenr. which might well Have changed 
the course of liistoiy. Emperor Henry ^T projected n great 
expedition whii'h should have brought under his control not 
onlv Syria and the tormer kingdom of Jerusalem but uLso 
the ByTamine Empire. The plans for tliis tremendous un- 
dertiiking were well laid? after securing tiie allegiance of the 
kings of Cyprus and Amieniu, I Imry sent the first divisiims 
of iiis army to the Hast, but before more could follow the 
emperor died and all liin strliemes collapsed. Henry’ V’T is one 
of those rare fortunate souls who died in the Bower ot his 
youth and promise; historians i-irt freely speculate on what 
inijdit have hcftn had he but lived to carry out his dreanis, 
hut hi^ftorv' cannot lie written in the pluperfect subjunctive 
and nothing at all came of the plans wliich the emperor had 
made. 

On the other hand the Moslems hatl not followed up 
the impetus given them by Saladin and completed the re- 
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<iuction of the Liitins. At Snbdtn’s death his landf were 
divitlcd up amoru; his sotis, Dnnw&:us ajiiJ AlcpjKt 

the seats of three separate states and, instead of 
coo{xrrating to drive out the Franks, tlie brothers promptly 
enpiped in dynastit* wars which were only terminated when 
Sayt-al*Din (Saphadin), Saladin's brother, not control of 
the lands of his nephew's and made himself sole snltan. Hie 
reign of Sayf*al'Djn from 1202 to 1218 w its a prriixi of 
peace and rccoven’ for the Latin Mat^ for Siiyf-al-Dm 
w'as inclined to be friendly towards the Franks; he Imd been 
the personal friend of Ricliard and his marriage to Richard's 
sister had once been seriously discussed. Between Sayf-al*Din 
and Jean d'lbeiin, the regent of Jcmsalcni, a finn truce was 
arranged during w'hich both parties devoted themselves to 
the settling of tJicir internal affairs. This state of amity 
might w'ell have continued had it not bi rti rhsit just before 
the tlcath of the sultan rbr truce was broken by the Franks, 
who w'ere forced into a renewal of rhr wars by die arrival 
of fresh cruaiders from Europe under the command of An¬ 
drew of lTiingar)\ Tliis first divUinn <if the Fifth Crusade, 
which campaigned in Syria in lit8, did little tf anything 
to benefit Jerussdem and went back liorac before the bulk of 
the crusaders arrived in the East at all. 

When the major parr of the host did arrive, it was di¬ 
rected against E^'pt- which had passed by inheritance to 
aUMalik al-Kaniit, one of Sayf-at-Din's sons. The strategy 
of the Fifth Crusade was sound; military considrritiions had 
shown tliat Jerusalem was eitremrly difficult to rake ,ind 
the idea was conceived that an .ittack on Egy pt, which was 
far more accessible, might force the sulnm to give up Jcni- 
saiem as the price of peace. The crusadem accordingly aimed 
rheir attack «ii Damietta at the mouth of the Nile; and true 
to the expectations the sultan did offer Jerusalein in return 
for Damiett.1, But the papal legate Pelagius overruled tlie 
desire of the secular leaders to accept these terms and de¬ 
manded the cwnpletc defeat i>f the Egyptians with the r;rfi* 
ture of Cairo jisell. Jjrd by Pelagiits, ihr army marched in* 
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land as far a& fil*Man?urali at the JunctiDji of two branches 
of the Nile svhcTCt trapped hy the Nile floods and the Kgyp- 
tlati arms, the uTUsaders were forced to surrender all that 
they had captured in return for the sultan’s safe conduct 
back to Syria. 

In hi$ troubles with the crusaders al-Malik al-Kuunil 
had received the EUp|»rt of Ids brother al-Malik al-Mu’a?.- 
zam of Damascus, but as soon as tl»r danger was passed the 
brothers began quarrcdtig over the division of the empire. 
Al-Mu'av.zatri called in as allies the Khwarivan Turks; al- 
Kamil tumevi to the West and secured the alliance of Fred* 
erick II, sultan of Sicily and emperor of the Holy Roman 
Empire, a swum crusader. 

The crusade of Frederick 11 is unique in the history' of 
religious wars. Per.sonally an agnostic, tolerant ot all reli¬ 
gions but mrolcrant of heresy, w’hich smacked to him too 
strongly of insubordination fow'ards ctmstitiited autlitirity, 
Frederick was by temperament the last {wrson imaginable 
to lead a cruiadc. He laid taken the crusader's vows when 
he assumed the crown of the Empire in 1215 but had sue* 
cessiulK' stalled olf fuliillmtnt thereof until tinr late a date 
to be of any assistance in tlie Fifth Crusade. Hoping to in* 
tcrest Frederick in Jerusaleni and stimulate his veal, the pOjjc 
In J 2a> arranged for the emperor's martiage with [salielle de 
Brienne, the print^ess of the crusader kingdom. There tan be 
no doubt but tliat his marriage did arouse Frederick’s in¬ 
terest in the kingdom, hut his rracrion was one ot whicli the 
pious pope could never have conceived; to the fjope interest 
in Jerusalem must be ejqirci-scd by means of a crusade; to 
the practical and irreligious emjwror interest was best ex¬ 
pressed by securing pcKwession of the kingdom in the most 
efficient manner possible. Tire manner was suggested ro him 
when al'Kumlt apjiealed to Frederick for help iig-ainst Da- 
nuiscus—the emjjcror w'ould receive tlie Holy City as the 
price of his military aid to tlie sultan. He at once set about 
preparing for a military' exjiedition to the East; Ills ineans 
were slightly uiiorthodos, for the rmpcfor was going crusad- 
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ing, as the ally of a pnniie, in ;i ftcrt n^itniicrd largely 

by Moslem sailors^ 

Then al-Mu^azziim died *md al-Kamil no longer had any 
need for his extern ally. The Eg>istjans invaded Syria, 
overrunning the southern provincei>. while from the north 
eanie Lil-A^:htaf <if Mesopc^Camuu :ineither brother, proposing 
a diviiion cf tlie Damstscene provinces whereby he should 
receive Damascus itself while aI-K;imit took the southni The 
sultan was therefore in no niuod to give up to rrcderick the 
major portion id bis newly acquired plunder in return for 
assistance which he could not use. But l''reLlcrlck had made 
his plans and intended to stv tbrrn eairicd out. Wliile an 
advance contEngent went on ta Syria in l ^27^ the fnaia liwt 
iif his army assembled at Erinilisl where lliry iptickly fell 
victims to iliseaseHi the rmperor him^rif being among those 
iffcctcd. However, despite his illne?is+ Frederick took ship 
but w'as compelled by the seriousness of bis malady to put 
back into |vjrt; he cxplaiisrd the cause of his return to Poj>c 
Gregory IX but that iraTe prelate^ who ^i4lw in rhe alfair only 
seasiekriesi and an e^tcu^^: fur agedn tteferring tbc sailings 
proiiipfly excoiurrujnuated hini. Had. Ciregitry but known 
of Frcdertck^s treat) with al-Kiimil he might nor have sus- 
pe<.‘tc<! The sincerity of Frederick 5- intentions to go, but hr. 
W'OU td <:*?rt;iiiily fiot havr mathhcld iht txcommiiniiraticm, 
WlicrJ tliceinfn:niir, r^cuvered, sub^ieijiimtly mi ?ail, ihc piipc 
forbade the eipcdition a.i it was cam mi call 5 im}ios3iibk tor 
;Ln iinrcifinciltd cxcofnaiunioaTc la jianidpatr in u holy 
tnisade; Grcjjon’ did not know' how unholy Ircderick's 
expedition really w-im, 

'I he sivie uf the emperor's army wjis noi large ciiouf^h tor 
him TO liiiin- to acconiplidi anything Through force of arms, 
and the patriarch ot Jerusalem, the Tmiplar!; and Ho?]jital- 
ers, miwr tt{ tlie clergy and some of the harons of tlie Latin 
kingdom refiisctl to cooperatr witii him. His best chance, 
and ilic one Iw KKik, was to rmpti:isi?e his milsaiictr value, 
since only through negotiation had he any hope of securiTtg 
hta dniiaiids. Fortunately FreUerkk found in al-Kamil an 
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urbane, worlili}', t ole runt intlividiial. mucli like and 

one who could aiiprcclatc his posLtjon, Moslem litstorians re¬ 
port that the emperor /rankly told the sultan tliat it was 
largely a matter of “nn ing fat'e at lioiiie” and that he would 
not havr denianded Jcruiah ni if it was not ncccysary for him 
insecure it ro save his position in Europe. Albeit relucrAntly, 
tlir sultan agreed to a treaty whereby Frederick was given 
the citj" of Jerusalem, in which, however, Moslems retained 
certain specuil areas and in which Imth religions miercised 
complete freedom of worship and pilgrimage. The patriarch 
of Jemsalcm reacted to this Snlaraous treaty- by promptly 
placing ilic Eloly City under the interdict and iorbidding 
good Christians to set foot in it. an order which the emperor 
and his immediate foliOM-eis disirpirdcd ahogether. 

Perhaps it is a mistake to refer to this expedition ot Fred- 
rrlck^sasa crusadr; ^.'l■rtamly it does not fuHill the deflniiion 
of a crusade as a military' expedition, undertaken under tlie 
auspices of the papacy, for which spiritual benchts are prom¬ 
ised to the participants. While it was the only crusade, ex¬ 
cept the first, which siiccerdrd in getting possession oi Jeru¬ 
salem, and if jiidgr^l hy its results was by far the mosi suc¬ 
cessful of any of the later crusades: yet no stretch of tht 
imagination could poisibly make of it a religious war on the 
part nf any of its particiiiants. Both Frederick and al-Kamil 
wTtc distinctly in advance of their times as regards religious 
tuk-ration: both represented ttiat small group which, throueh 
contact with nien of the alien faith, itad learned to disregard 
religion luul treat their politics as a purely secular matter. 
The inhabitants of Eyria in general shared this point of view, 
but neilticr Cliristemloin nor Islam as a whole were ready for 
so intelligent a solution of the problem. 

The period hil lowing the campaign of Fredi^rick 11 was 
one in ivliidi Iwifh Moslems and Christians in the Ea?c en¬ 
gaged in civil wars almost to the exclusion of foreign con¬ 
flicts. In reading the H'tiiory of Philip dc Novara, the liest 
authority for the happenings in the kingdom of Jrru.salem 
in the years i 2;^Q-t240f otic would gain the impression that 
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foreign :ifFain WTre virnially noncjtistnnr. so concerneJ is 
the author wirh the interiiLil stmgjrte. When Muslem wars 
(in! occur the Franks participated as allies of one Mo^lrtn 
[lower against another, and the Moslrms were thmiselvrs 
too taken up with their [irivute disputes to attempt any con" 
exited action against tJte Ivlins, Even the great milstaiy^ 
orders, those 'SW'dm erternies of Islam, so far forgot rhelr vows 
that they sllieti shaftidrssly with Mo'sletns against orher 
Christians and especially aEtainst each other, tlie Templars 
joining with Damascus against the Hospitalers and Egypt. 
Some of the hloodiest battles of the period were fought be¬ 
tween die forces of the rival Dialers, 

Far worse than these were the wars which raged between 
the citizens of the various Italian communes. Pisans, Vene¬ 
tians. Genoese, Marseillcisp amJ Catalan^ fought each other 
in all the [«)rts of the East, shifting alliances but always 
struggling for political and raminercial supremacy. In the 
^V.ir of St. Sabas mote than twenty thousatid men were 
estimated to Ixave been killed in Acre in the year J2^7-i2(f8. 
Tliis tt'ar, which startcil as a local quarrel between Venetian 
and Genoese colonisrs, evi ntually came to mdude the Franks 
as well, the Venetians being supported bv the ciimmufic of 
Acre, the king of CypnLs most of the Frankish nohllitj', the 
Templars, Teutonic Knights, Pisans, and Provcrujals, while 
the Genoese were assisted by the lord and dtizins of Tyre, 
the Hospitalers, the Catalans and the Attcanitani. Both Acre 
and Tyre ^ifered heavily from the desrriiction of property 
within llieir wjilE as well as from the disruption of trade, 
ami It was not until i 277 rkit peace was huallv concluded 
between the last contestants, and the Venetians were read- 
mitred into Tyre, 

Nor were the Latin nnbks less mutually belligerent. An* 
tioch was tom by civil war for the bi'tter part of the century, 
its princes fighting at one time or another with the kings of 
Armenia, the Hospitalers, and their own vassal the Tords 
of Gibelet (Byblof. Julrayl) and Botron (Batrunj. The 
sf between tlie Ibelinions and the imperialists occupied 
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the kingilom ot JeniE:ilcm for over a decade* and had not 
long l>ren herded hy rhe iiniil expulsion of The imiierialists 
w'lven a dyrmstic struggle for possessEon of the throne broke 
cult, mvolving m its luter stages the kings of Cyprus and 
the agents of diaries of Anjou^ king of Sidiy^ Fortunately 
for the Latins flie Ayyiibid kingdoms of Ep'pt and Syria 
were engaged in no less bitter conflier and the emirs of the 
various lesser cities took rhe occasion of tiie major struggle 
to engage in private wars among tlirmselves. The history 
of the emsiades of Thibaut of ChanTfjagne, king of Navarre, 
and Richard of Cornwall in 123^)^1240 show how these civil 
wars could involve even crusaders fnra tJie West and render 
their assistance nugatcfrj', 

Thibaut began his crusade with an attack against the 
Egyptians. In a battle near Gaza his forces were routed and 
many of the leaders taken prisoner. Inc ited into an alliance 
by the enitr of IlauLih, Thibaut aJvanccti towartls llimg 
only to find that his ally had made peace, leaving him 
stranded. 'JThe crusaders were approached by the Templars 
with offers of atliance from the sultan of Damascus, who 
promised to restore the enstje of ^afad and other strong¬ 
holds which he had captureil, if rlie crusaders would aiisist 
him in a campaigri against Egvpt, The alliance was agreed 
U}xin and the combined Frankish-Damascene army moved 
south to Jaffa, but the Hof^pitalers, inveterate enemies of 
the Templars, had cooked tip a rival sehetnr anil approached 
Thibaut w^ith for an allhincc with Egypt against 

Damascus, in retium for which the Egyptian sultan offered 
to retiim all the prisoners captured ae the reemt battle of 
Gaza, It should Itc noted that ^Jifad and rhe castles rci^tored 
by the Damascenes were all the proixrty of the Templars* 
w^hile among the prisoners to be released by the ligj^jrians 
was thr Master of the Hospital. Thibaut^ who seems to 
have been more than a litrlc confused about the \^'liok buaU 
ness, accordingly opened negotiations with E^xj^pr, at the 
same time adhering to his alliance with Damai^xuSw Then, ap¬ 
parently feeling that be had adequately fulHllcd any cm- 
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Sutler's vow he Iv.id tiikcn. the count suddctily lelt Jaffa and 
returned to France, HJs place as leader of the crusade was 
taken by Ricitard of Cornwall, who arrived in the East soon 
after Tldbaut’s departure. Richard sii^neU the treaty offered 
by the Egyptians., and proceeded to retortify Ascalon. This 
coiiiplrtrd, he too returned to Europe, leaving the Syrian 
Franks hopelessly divided between the two alliances. 

ITie full of the impenalists in Tyre who had favored the 
Egyptian alliance in 1243, plus a victory over tlie Egyptians 
won by the Dainascenes and Templars, m rcngllicned the 
hands of the Damascene party among the but Egypt 

allied with Karak and a general war broke out along the 
borders. Karak then sold out Egypt and joined DamascuE, the 
Latins wholly accepted the Daniascenr alliance and Egypt 
made a counteralliance with the Khwarb-ni Turks. The 
city of Jerusalem, ivhich Itaii liet-n licld by the Latins since 
1229, was captured by the Turks in 1I44 and the allied 
Dainajccne-Latin army' was decisively defeated at G:r/a, 
the Latins bearing the brunt of the losses. The victorious 
Egy'pfbns piislicd on and t<.K)k DumascuB itself in 1246. 
thus ending the rivalry between the branches of the houN? of 
.AyyuH, But even in the Egj'pmns’ j’ear of vie ton- the new 
menace which was to threaten their control over Syria hrst 
appeared; the Mongols, emerging from the steppes of Asia, 
raided nortliem Syria, forcing tJir prince of Antioch (o pay 
them tribute. 

Before proceeding toa di!?cus6i«n of the MongoMCgyptjaii 
struggle, w'hich dominated the hCene in Syria fur flu* next 
i]uarter century, it is necessary »»stoi» aiul oWrve the ime 
expedition of the century which can really Ijc called a reli¬ 
gious w'ar. [n 1244, during an attack of sickne.si;, St. Louis 
of France had taken die cross. The army w'hich he led ro the 
East w'as nlmost exclusively Ercndi and was brnughr rcf 
gethcr entirely by the power and pcT 5 nasivenc,ss of the king. 
No political motives need l>e sought for tins cnisiidr, St. 
Louis’ natural piety aiul his desire to rescue the Holy Land 
was the only cause, and the crusade itself was the re-siKitise 
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of thr cbivaln of France to die brloved ninnarL-h njlrd 
in what has been well termed “die Indian siimmer of feudal¬ 
ism." iVhnost lust amonp men Louis Jon^d for the deliver)* 
of tile Holy Sepulcher and was willing to waste the strength 
and wealth of lii% kingdum in the holy Kiuse. Galahad was 
not purer in his quest for the Grail than w-;is Louis in bis 
ijiirst for dir Sepukhet: and like Galahad Louis was alone in 
his pcrfeethni. If one can judge from JoinviJle (and what 
better authorin could we as-k^J dii^-aliy and feutlal loyalty 
rather than religious aeal auimated the knights who aecem- 
pauied the king. Juin^ ille would follow bis lord to the gates 
of Hell, httt hr would nor have sought the road alone. 

The story of St. Louis* crusiide is so well known through 
the rich narfative of Joinville that wc need not stop long 
over it here. The conquest of Damirtta, the march up the 
Mile, the battle of al-Miitifurah and the defeat and capture 
of the king are all familiar qdsodcs in :i well-knowTi talc. 
Louis* four years in Syria, alter bis release from Lgjpft ac- 
i-runpUshctl practically tiotliing: the cruside on the whole 
was a dismal failure. Mot was LouLs second attempt, the 
ill-fatc'd crusade of I 270 ts hich w as diverted to Tunis, more 
|>roduitivc of Iwncfit ior the Latin East. The death of the 
sainteil luonatch ill die camp at Tunis reu’ioved the one potver 
which might have c.\erte»l itself to assist the Eastern Franks, 
and left tliem to their owm devices. The last real crusader 
entered the heavenly Jerusakiu in lieu of the earthly one 
uhich ht so ardently sought. 

More imjKirrant than the crusade of St. lauiis was the 
revolution which took place in Egypt in 12 Jo. At the deafU 
of tlie A>7-uhid sultan, a palace revolution brought to the 
throne the first of the Mamluk rulers, establishing the dy¬ 
nasty u hteb was to bring Eg>'pt tu the 'zenith of her medt- 
rval prestige and jiowcr. But the Mainluks had hardly be¬ 
gun to establish tlwir power in Syria w'Im'h it was challenged 
by the invasioin of the ^'lot1gois, who swept through the 
Middle East under the command of Hulagu. Emerging 
from tlie heart of inner Asia, the Mongols, in what lias been 
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termed the first quickly overran Iran and Imq, 

destroying the caliphate of Baghdad and massacring the pop* 
ulation of that oiu^e glorioiia city in 1158. Even the terrihle 
A.53as5iQs were swept out of their stronghold of Ahnriut by 
the wild warriors of the Khan, and Aleppo and Xlamaseus 
were an ciisy prey for theoi. The Mongols exploited to its 
titllcst advantage the "war of nerves," spreading the fear 
of their tiamc througli the countries which they had niarked 
down for conquest and backing up the kgends of their cruelty 
and invincibility with deeds of atrocity which shocked and 
terrified ihc more civilized jieoples. In Syria, as in Russia 
and Iraq, kingdoms and prindpaiities were swept away in 
a torrent of conquest and slaughter: nothing seemed able to 
withstand tlieir destructive advance. 

And Christian Europe rejoiced in the victories of the 
Xlongtils, £ he filer that tliey were on the whole fricndlv to 
the Christians, that there were among them many Nesftorian 
Christi:ifts, that Hulagu himself had a Christian wife, and 
that Kitbugha, the genera] who tuirk commimd in Syria when 
Hulagu was called back to Siberia was himsdf a Christian 
made the fsojics and the rulers of Western Euro;^: locsk upon 
them as allies in a conmton struggle against Islam, Tlie idea 
of a great Eurofiean-Mongnl alliance which would crash out 
the Moslem statta was a favorite one with the popes for 
many y'eats and numerous emhiisslcs were exchanged brCween 
Europe and the courts of the khans, of which the embassirs 
of John of Piano Carpirii and William of Riihriquis arc only 
the most ixlebrated. Only Frederick II among die rulers 
of the West sensed the real menace of the Mongol advance 
and urged 3 crusade against them, hut Frederick was bira- 
self distinctly siisjxcr in the eyes of the p3|>acy, and was 
known to W in all lance with the Egyfttians; die [jo^ie pre¬ 
ferred to invoke the crusade against Frederick and to ne¬ 
gotiate an alliance widi tlic Asiatic barHariana. The idea of 
tile Mongol ‘'crusade” was responsible for much of the 
blundering which marked the Oriental policy' of the p<rf>es 
in the late thirteenth century and wtiieh resulted in the com- 
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pltrrc loss of thf kmpdom of Jemsalcm. Many modem his¬ 
torians Seem (o have fallen under the same sjjeU, Grousset, 
for example, lamenting iotidly the failure ot the SjTtan 
Franks to assist w holeheartedly the invasion of the Mongols. 
To me It Jeems that the very assistance which they did pvc 
tlic Mongols was the thing which brought on the destruction 
of the Latin states, and that a policy of friendship with and 
vassalage to tlic Mamluks would have been the only way 
of maintainuig their existence in Syria. For even admitting 
that tile extemiinatiiin of the Latin states was an essential 
aspect of Egyptian [mlicy, it should be temembeted that 
those cities which allied with the Egj'ptians against the 
Mongols were permitted to survive long after those who had 
abetted the Mongols w'crc destroyed, and that the Mamluks 
did not attack Christian lowms while the iowtis lived up to 
their treaty obligations. 

Tlic Syrian Franks were hopelessly divided in their at* 
litudc towards the Mongols, as thej were in everything else. 
The kings of Armenia and the princes rrf Aiitioch-Tripob 
became the vassals of the invaders and gave them tribute 
and military assistance, but the lords of the more southerly- 
cities wavered between tiie advantages of the Mongol and 
the Egyptian alliancrs, Julian of Sidon, John dTlnrlin of 
Beirut,'John dc GiWet, the Templars and the citixens of 
Acre favoring the Egyptians. 

The first derisive battle between the Mongols and the 
Mamluks was fought at '\\ t\ Jalui on September 1260. 
Tlie Mongols, letl by the Nestorian Kithugba, were sup¬ 
ported by troops from Armenia and Antioch, while the south¬ 
ern l-atins pave at least passive assbrance to the Egyptians. 
In this battle fhr defeat of the Mongols was complete, 
Kitbngha was killed on the field and hisanny scattered: the 
victorious Mamluks pushed on for the rcconquest of Damas^ 
CHS and Alep^’O ami the northern C bristians were subjected 
to a punitive <;nmpaign to warn them against the folly of 
sTipjiorting the enemies of the sultan. But the Mongols still 
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held Mesopot;vmiii and the ntirth and only waited a iavor^ 
able □pportiinit}^ to reccinp thrir losses. 

Meanwhile, ihe great sultan Bayhiirs :imimdritidriri had 
usurped the throne of after assasstTiating his pred¬ 

ecessor Qutu'/., Bayba rs' L'l^nque^tsi at the expH^nse of the 
Ijitins cause him to be remembered as one of the great 
champions of Islam, but it is rather as the founder of the 
greatness of Mamiuk Egypt that he deserv'es a place in 
history. .Although a pious Moslem, lie was no more motivated 
by religion than i,*'rre any of the sultans who preervled him, 
and his conquest of the Latin states was simply the inevitable 
step in the aggrandizcmetit of Egj pt- That liis wjis not a 
jihiifi is evidenced by hts eag^^meLCis to secure the frieiivlship 
af Christian mofiarchs* Charles of Anjou-Sieily* James t>f 
Aragon. Alphonso of Castile and Michael PaJaeoIogns of 
Constantinople all bemg sought hy lumas allies political or 
cammercial. Like SLiladJu he combined his wars against the 
I^tins of Syria with conquests from rival Moslem |jtf>wer3, 
and his wars include campaigns againsr the Ayyubid [princes 
of S3TLa, the Assassins of the Lebanon, die ibKhans of 
Persia, the BrrliM'rs of North Africa and the Nubian:^. It was 
as part of bis policy to .secure the predominance oi Egv'pt, 
father tlian from respect for the otBcc, that in i a6i he estab- 
lislied in Cairo the ’Abbasid caliph, wbi>$c capitid at Baghdad 
liad been desTToyecl hy The Mongols; Baylv.iT^ found tlic 
orrJiOilox caliph a useful tfxil In securing his jKS'iitlori against 
Fatimid pretenders. 

Bayljar??" ^:oTicjUcsts in Latin Syria were made chiefly in 
tJie years J 2>6-1268. Caoarea, Arsuf and Jaffa, .^vcral of 
the castles of the Orders^ and rvm mighty Antioch were 
capUired and delivered over to p! under. Grousset kis (lobieci 
nut that one reason tor the great success of Baybars wa^ 
the fact that* unlike Saladln. he fou|Ait w 4 th professional 
soldiers and did not have to take into account rhe rights and 
privileges of a feudal army. He was able to keep his men in 
the field for longer campaigns than was the great Ayyubid 
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iind MJ iitile to carr^^ on more trended and remote tajn- 
[>aigns. 

In 1270-1273 the European otfen^ive on behalf of 
the kingdom of Jenisilcm was led to thi: Easi by Prince 
Edward [later King Jidviurd 1 ) of England It tJic 
only part of St. I-ouis' second cru-sadc to reach Syria at all, 
iuui it in accompli shin g nothing more than to 

antagoni'/je the siiikuti and precipitate tlie fall of mighty Crac 
ik^ Chevaliers and other Latin strongholds. 

Even ill tliese hist crucial years the Latins ctnild not re¬ 
frain from civil war: Charles of Anjou, who liad purchased 
the ritlr of Jerusalem from Vlarie of Antjoch^ a contender 
for thr fhroai: who had been passed over in 1368 , texjk the 
control of Acre in i 277 In alliance with the Templars and 
in opfsoshlnn to Hugh of Cyprus, to whom the High Court 
had a wan led ifir throne. Charlri? had followed the Eastern 
policy of Eirderick II and was the friend of Egypt, as we 
havt seen: Ids governorfs in Acre assisted the sultans and 
consistenriv kept on giXHl terms with thf'in, Eudrs Pelechin, 
governor of Acre, signing a ten year truce with Qalawun 
as late as 1 aH'^. 

Tie death of BuybatK in 1 377 gave the Syriun Franks only 
a '^horr respite^ for Qairiwun, who ascended the Egyptian 
rhnmc in 1279. vigoroush prosecuted the war which his 
great predcceii^T had left undnishctL His fir?t major vicrory* 
w :i<h wain in i 3 Wo over a Mongol army which invaded Syria 
onlv to he w^iped tint at Him^, a vdetorj' which brotr forever 
the rtfective power nf the Mongols in S>Tia. After tliis sue- 
trm aJl the Icprds of thr soutlirm Eatin cities luistened to 
make rrearirs wntJi rhr sukaUt hut ii was io^> late—^QalSwun 
cmild Ti;i>t atford the ri^fc of having the Christians again at¬ 
tempt to assist: the Mongols. The chief con(jije_sc of [us reign 
w;is the city oi Trii>olu which w^as indulging in a pem^ civil 
war over tfir succession to rhe rhrfsnc of Holiemond VII, in 
which one ^iile called in the otirside help of the Genoese and 
the other summoned rhe sultan. Oalaw iTni came, but there 
w as notiung left in Tripoli when he departed (1189), After 
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the fall of Tripoli there was t;oniparati vely little tliatneedeil 
to be done ro compktr the eipulgion of the Franks from 
S)Tia;Acre, Bcimt. Sidon, Tortosa and a few isolated castles 
Were all that was left to the Tatins. Oalawun died in i2yo 
before he had finished "mopping up," hut the tin a I work was 
done by his successor al-Ashraf Khalil, who captured Acre 
in May lagi. The immediate cause of rhe artackon tlic city 
was a raid into Moslem territory made by some Western 
crusaders who had just arrived at Aero, and who thus broke 
the truce, giving the sultan an excuse to destroy the city. 
After the fall of Acre the other Latin towns surrenderedi 
the kingdom oi the crusadert was ended, the unihearton of 
Syria was completed. 

The tall 01 Acre slid nor produce any great repercussions 
IE the West. The jiojies wailed hut no crusade was launched 
ro try to revive the defunct kingdom. Publicists went into 
great details alx>ut the [iropcr manner of conducting a new 
crusade but nothing much came of them. The end of the 
crusaders' kingdom did not of course eml the wars Ijctween 
Christians and Moslems; rjjc kings of Cyiwus, those insular 
heirs of the kingdom of Jerusalem, engaged m fairly frfN|urnt 
wars with the Egyptians, one of which, Pierre I's conquest 
of Alexandria in i ^65, has been dignified with tlir title of 
crusade, But these conBk-ts much more nearly resemble mtds 
than holy wars, and the MamlQk commest of Cyprus under 
Sultnn Biirsbay in the lifter nth century was inspired, not hv 
religious zeal, but by the fact that the Cyprintu sheltered 
and succored pirates who preyrd on the Egy-juian comiTicrce. 

Similarly the esitediT.itjns which were sent out to check 
the advance of rhe Ottoman Turks have sometimes been 
iialled crusades. The crusade of Nicopolis in 13t/> in part de¬ 
serves tliat appellation for it was a combination of chivalrous 
ad^■entu^e, religious mysticism and practical politic^ But 
wtrh rhe exception of Nicopolis these exijeditlonv attmeted 
few who did nor have a persomil .secular stake in die inatrcr 
and It isliard to see in them other than j^litical and economic 
wars. Religion continued to be Invoked in every struggle in 
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which men of tiJftcreni fuith$ wrrr involved; every war 
against the Turk was a cntsadc* every war ngninst the 
Christians was a pAdJ^ hut k wiis only so caJleti l^ecause of 
the eniotional appeal of rhe religious excuse and to secure 
popular snpporc for the war. 

The great diffienky in discussing these matters lies in the 
attitudes of the cantempnrarj chroniclers of both rellgioruc 
Both Christian and Moslem historian:^ play ii|.> the religious 
elements in inierreligious w^irs; both extol the piety of the 
leaders who fouglit for tlie faith: both iirnore practical causes 
in stressing rhe one with the gretitest popular appeaL And of 
course the okictal documents which were used to srif up rn* 
thusiasm for the wars are no check on the chroniclersH far 
they^ even more than the historians^ give only the ideological 
aspect of the case. 

Ln conclusion, then^ let me teiterate my thesk. In the 
twelfth and thirteenth Gentiiric 5 + in the age tjf the crusades 
and of the religion played the same rule tlmt pulitical 

ideologj" does today; neither Christian nor Moslem, with a 
few notable exceptians, invoked religion save as a cloak 
for secular political ends^ but it w^as the ideological banner 
under wdiicli men fought and for which men can always be 
counted on m die. Religious fanaticism, in the age of the 
entsades^ an imiH>rtanr and valuable stimulant; it w^as 
seldom u prime cause or dcpininant motive. 
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FOURTEENTH CENTURY JERUSALEM 
AND CAIRO THROUGH WESTERN EYES 

HENRV L. SAVAGE 

l~l are coming tiiore and more to realizr that 
much of the thought tliat proved [jroductive of change in 
the hlstorv of Western Europe was thought borrowed from 
Eastern thinkers. But if modem hittorians have not always 
been aware of that fact, ecclesiastical and university admin¬ 
istrators were f]Viitr conscious of it in medieval days. Saracen 
learning was dreaded as disturbing to the cuirtculum of the 
medieval imivcrsity and rhe pattern of thought taught there¬ 
in. Time would fail me if I attempted to enumerate and ci- 
patiate on how tlie Umayyad capital of Cordova^ and, to a 
lesser degree, the cities of Egypt as well as those of what is 
now Iraq, miule thcmsches preceptresses of the Western 
world ill architecture, nuirheniatics, medicine anti music. 

Eastern learning became current in the West chiefly 
through the crusades, those movenients more or less continu¬ 
ous, which from the eleventh to tltc fourteenth centuries 
brought the warriors and then the merchants ut the Occident, 
in war or in the chaffering and huckstering of tlie biLiutr, 
against Oriental npimnents as keen and as canny as them¬ 
selves. 

War and economic riviilry, or the desire for [»rofitable 
trade, were not the only means by which Moslem and Chris¬ 
tian states became acquainted wicli one another. There was 
the far closer link of pilgrimage, a link that was at times 
melted by the fttre-up of hostilities, hut never allowed per¬ 
manently to remain so in medieval times, and productive ot 
far greater understanding and bcsiriit between Eurtipe on 
the one hand and the Levant on the odier. As we know very 
well, armed fortt; meets only armed force in reply, whereas 
many* more doors arc open to those who ''pass all in peace." 
During the course of the rued leva I centuries pilgrims were 
passing into Palestine hy variou.s routes, and witfi more or 
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less difBciilt}', as the ast might he, but 5 lill passing and, in 
the majority" of cases, returning to tlieir homes—-to the pmlit 
of their own souls, let ns hope, but certainly to the cnlighten- 
mrnt of their nrighlx^rs and to the general and gradual im¬ 
provement, physical and mental, of medieval lift. 

Let us follow the footstciJS of one such pilgrim. I will 
nut prolong the introduaioo: He Is Ogicr, eighth baron 
J'Aiiglure, 'Die of AngUire, in which was sitUiited the 
chief stronghold of the family, lies some thirty miles in a 
slightly southeast direction from rhe town of Epem.ay and 
some tw'enty-fivc miles southwest of Troyes in uhat is now 
the Department of Marne, It was. then, however in tlie royal 
province of Champagne, and Ogier, its lord, though not z 
powerful provincial magnate, was certainly a man of im- 
partanee.' There had been a crusading tradition in his family, 
one of his ancestors having accompanied his feudal lord, die 
Count of Champagne, on thr crusade led l^^ Eh i I ip August ai 
and Cccur de Lion in 1190. and then, as if once were not 
enough, set out from his ancestral fields in iiytj upon 
the crusade which ended with the capture of Constantinople 
and the fnundatiOD of a Fninkish dynasty there {S.V., pp. 
xxx-xxxiii). Tradition s.ays that this ancestor had once been 
ttiken prisoner by the great Sultan Saladin himself, and his 
life spared by the grace of tluit monarcii upon condition tliai 
he adopt as arms a coat d’er sefttt- dr sonartUs j/'jrpcw/ 
SOS tenues de noissnjifs de ^ueides, and that the eldest son of 
the family should in the future hear the name Saladin. It 
may be that the crescents recall tlie crescent of the Turkish 
Sultans, bur whatever the value of this story, it is a fact 
chat the name Saladin was home by several members of tlie 
family who stemmed from that crusading Ogier. CerrainJy 
the w'ar cry used by the family, Dumas, “Damascus I" would 
seem to recall Ogier’s fighting days in Syria. 

^ yh? cdiiScn of the Jt wbirh the ctorj 

of Deict'i jfiiinirrinE. la that ctlaTcd hy F, BnnnuttJnE and LottgnoTu in 

Sfra-iU dftf rran^Mth Vul- rajss, 187B, All *tz Co 

tht introdm^tiem nr tfKt cur induzt* of ihKE editinn. Fncvioui tdlttckfui wtre 
pnn(rd ir ifiJi ind 
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Perhaps it wrs the da&h of crusading blood in hb veins 
tliat sent our off on hi& voyage. It' one has brisk 
and stirring atiL'Ot^tors one is^ often as not^ dispos^-d to brisk 
and stirring deeds. Yet there may have been atioU^er reason 
for the joume^'. There is in the Archives natianates of the 
French government a royal pardon to Ogier under date of 
October 13 , 139I1 for a rather seamy' action. 

'The pardon cells us that at the close of an Easter day in 
1385 tJirce retainers of the Sire d^Anglure asked him for an 
evening off. In a vilLagc near Epemay they had stopped at 
an inn, and tl^ere were struck with the beauty of tlie innkeep¬ 
er's wife, Colette. Without further ado they trussed her up on 
a horse and carried her to a chateau of Ogier’s called 
ThouJs nearby—quite wisely, for tile Dame d'Anglure must 
have been at the family seat at the time. On the next day, 
early in the niommg^ Ogier happened, by chance, to have 
gone to mass at 3 nearby church with a relative, and then to 
have returned to hb Chitcau du ThouU. U|»on hi^i arrival 
there, he met one of the retainers and asked him whence he 
had come, where were the others and where they had been 
fo remain so tong away. The retainer replied, “Go to your 
chamber and you will know well enough 1 “ Ogier did so and 
found there CoIettCi who was warming herself by the fire. 
He asked, "My friend, who ha!? brought you hcreT' Colette 
named one of hk retainers. Ogier replied in an amiable cone, 
“My friend, you are well cume, *tis htting that 1 speak to 
you/^ took her by tlir hand and led her into his closeu And 
soon after he brought her again into hischamlier where tlitre 
waif afire burning, and commanded hk people and the officers 
of his household that they give her meat and drink. Mean¬ 
while, Cuh'tte h^Aul the voice of her mother, who had found 
nii[ tlie whereabouts of her daughteti followetl her up and 
w^as now" calling ivithout in a loud voice: ^Talse and wicked 
knight, you have my daughter w'itliin your castle-*' VVhen 
Ogier had asked, “Whui is it 1 hear'?" C^ilette had aruswered, 
"■ ^Tis my mother, for God^s sake let me go away with her/* 
And straightway he took her and delivered her to her mother. 
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saying these wands, ^'Danic, you hnvc said yaiir daughter wais 
here, if this be she. take her, for 1 have not known her; God 
knows thaL*^" 

G>ktte departed, but some two years later, egged on by 
her mother and husband, brought suit Ligainst the lord of 
Angiure* It was ogauisc this suit that Ogier sought and re¬ 
ceived a royal pardon **poux cansiderai-ion des services <i|U] 
lui ct ses prtdece^.^eurs ofJt faiz a nou.4 ct nostres cy guef'* 
resdt nostre royatime/^^ 

There ^'Quld be little jKjinr in retelling this sordid story 
were it not for the possibility tluit it may liave had some¬ 
thing to do wirli The pilgrimLige wbidi Ogier undertook ten 
years later. It would show little knowledge of life in dir 
Middle Ages to supjiosr that our friend was overcome wdth 
shame for what he had done, and tiiot the meraori^ of hisi 
pifat conduct antused feelings of remorse, and drove him to 
accept the cross, pick up the pTlgrim's staff, and take the long 
road tiiat kd to Jerusalem. One who reads between the lines 
uf the story anti notes the cool and careful planning of this 
little coup, reads Ogier :ts one who did what he did witli full 
awarenes^s, one who would have shouldered the conse¬ 
quences of his actiun with cnibarrassment, perhaps, but with¬ 
out any emotional U[jset. Medieval iiDblcmen were accus¬ 
tomed to express their passions as and when they felt them 
and, if nccessarvK W'ith a high hand* 

Yet the case must have Ijeen a nototinus one from wliixsc 
repercussions Ogier lieajtl. The pardisn puis the l^est face it 
can u|jo!j his conduce, but even in its colorless and official lan¬ 
guage the w hole business soiuub hailly. An admitted attack 
and a lie to ettver it! Life with tlie Dame d'Anglure could not 
liavr been ph^sant after suc^h an e.^rapadr—^and the low 
voice of hiEconfessctr rriTist often have counseled that he atone 
for this and other misdeeds of his past life by an act of ex¬ 
emplary devotion. 

That this crime of Ogier'a had aught to do w ith the jour- 

P,'i(Ern/ pp. Itil-lix. „ p. fisi. 
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rtey is surmise only. Yet it is not an ttnlikcly fnirmise, Prrhiips 
consciousness of his own Imperfections accounts for the mild¬ 
ness of Ms critkifini of Turk and Saracen. 

But now to the voyage upon which Ogier launched Mm- 
sel f in 1395. The aco>unt of it is to be found in two mss., one 
(M?>. Fr* 15217) in fhe Bibliotht\|uc nadynale, and the otiter 
written down in rhr neishtrorhood of Metz, now in the Li-^ 
brary' at Epmul fMs. Xo- 189)- Both are paper of 
quarto containliig otlirr works 1>rsidcs the narrative 

with which we are concerned. Tlic account of Ogleris journey 
and return begins with these prefatory seriitences: *^Cy apprej 
le cotifenu du de Jherufi^lirm ei le 

chemiFi idler a Sawcle Cafhtriw Ja m&rif de Synay ei 
ainii a Saint Antki^nt et Saint Pf>l et fmngiains deiers dr 
Epipte^/eq^et £iiinrv<fY£rfirarxlr [M/- rSgE fait far 

motijeigfirnr d\inalatr et Mires de sa ci^mpapnie en /la jff] 
miL #V// rt rn rt par la maniere pui 

Having gotten Ogier started, kt us not delay him im long 
by further detailed e;ip|anationi^. AVe shall pass over the 
service of consecration for one about to make a pilgrimage, 
so beautifully and gniphically dej^ribed by Sir George Sit¬ 
well- Wc can be almost cert.ain that Ogier and his fellow 
pilgrims, having heard mass, were escorted to the hcnmds of 
the parish by their feUow'-parisliloners^ Though thus pro¬ 
tected by &)d*5 blci^fimg, Ogier prohahly did not neglect 
certain earthly precaiitlcms—he may Mivc ciirrkd letters of 
credence or introducrion vouching for his identity and im- 
fKirtane*% for he seems to have received ciTtatn courtesies 
which only his position in his dwt\ land could have won for 
him. 

Ogirr and his party* left Anglure on horseback July l6, 
1395. proceeded through Burguridy and Savoy* pas^?i:rl below 
Mont Cenis, into Piedmont, through Asri into Pavla (July 
31). Leaving Pavia on Augrtsr 3^ they arrived in Venice on 

^ B«»ldct Of:icr» ihttw wttz KLl fathrf-in-lflW, Simnii Ac SajTrbniEk. aril, J 
Itinight: oi fierK Ur NnrtqnElm-ti* prahihly m VtAUiJ of 0£:itr''l, and 

tkird^ the write r at thf nHrrtitLTc^, a icti^ ilOt O^ tbf cif Anfil RW. 
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August 9, After a ^\dc trip to set at Padua a toumarntnit 
\Thidi never c^imc off^ as both contestants made peace^— 
presumably to Ogicr's disgust—they sailed from Venice Au^ 
gust 36- 

We shall not chronicle tiicir stops in the Mediterranean, 
Suffice it to say that leaving the island of Rhodes (Septem* 
ber 20) they stopped at Beirut (September 24), where an 
opportunity to go ashore and "take in” all the relics there 
to be seen w'as givrn^ One cannot fail to observe that all the 
features of A tourist cruise in the twentieth century were 
well understood in the fourteenth* 

Ogier’s comment on Beirut souruls somew^hac like the re¬ 
flection of the bored and tired imirUt: ‘'Beinir is a fme city, 
but it used to be finer than it is at present—atid only Sara¬ 
cens live there,” The ship cleared Beirut the EWTnty-sixtIi of 
September and stixid off Joppa on the thtrficth. 

The pilgrims must have lieen glad to get rid of their sea 
legs, but apparently Joppa held no jojT fur them^ for the 
account, after recallbg that it was there dsac St. Peter re^ 
smclrated Tnbitha, and informing us liokmnty that there it 
was that the s:ame apostle did ^ome deep-sea fishing, then 
adds iuiurly that on the mountain pilgrims are accustomed 
to sleep in a chapel of St. Peter, where there's nothing in a 
decent condition. 

On October 4 the party, having taken the Joppa road rhar 
pas!>cs through Rama (Mod, a 1 -RamIah), descended the path 
which Ird into a w^alled portion of the Castle David, or Tow¬ 
er of David, now^ the ciudcl of modem Jerusulrnii but a 
structure that long antethues pilgrim* crusader, anti Moslem, 
Here they were immediately m front of the Joppa g%are* wiiit- 
Ing for permission to enter. The hour was vespers, i.e. sliortly 
before .sunset, 

"Soon afterwards wr left that place* t-ill of us on foot, and 
by iiermission of the lieutenant of the Sultnn entered the 
holy city of Jerusalem at the hour of low vespers," and were 

^ P'^tprn la 1 free tiviulKtiDn. "lE vtapera, wJiile tke Mtm wu Muk* 

tugr For the laiwn, fee T. Joknw* Essrj on iht Wprii of Ffdtsjort, London, 
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harbored and lodged in the Hospital where at present it Is 
customer)' to lodge the pllgrirnis/^ The writer, mt^re 

makes no attempt to express the feelings that must have 
stirred m their bo^soms as they passed through the gate In 
the fading light. 

Ogier and his companions had traveled up on donke)iJ or 
mules {asJits)^ horses being forbidden all pilgTims by the 
Moslem overiords of Palestine. This rale* if intended as a 
gesture of contempt for the Christian faith, was, to use a 
motlern psychological term (a verj” bad one, be it said)^ 
easily 'Yationalizcd^* away by pilgrims. The Master him-' 
self hail made his triumphal entry into Jerusalem ^ipon this 
htimble animalt the dieciplc was not above hk Master! 
Xay, where the Master rode, the di^iplc must walk, so that 
to show his own unw-'orthiness the pilgrim dismounted and 
entere4.1 the dtv /ofif/ J Furthermore^ entiy into Jeru¬ 
salem* whether dont^^badc or by shanks* marei was^ for 
Christians, fx>S 5 ible only througli die Joppa gate. 

Bright and early (Jrais f^e^res az\ 7 ?ii j&ur) the pilgrims 
were roiired out. The medieval pilgrim businews had nothing 
to learn from Associated Tours or Thomas Cook. They w'er^t 
fa^t. The first day's tour started out from before die Church 
of thr Holy Scpuklicr* under cbe guidance of the fr^re 
of fhat church, who* w r arc gbid to learn* was 
be^fini: and took thr pilgrims through 

a number of streets where there were what Ogicr called 
liei/x" {holy places) to be visited, llbus in moving 
away from Mount Zion, on which the Church of the tluly 
Sepulcher is situated^ the pilgrims irame ujxm the house where 
“tlie s’weet \'irgin Marj' k^mrd at the sclioor^ and in the 
same street the house of Pilate where Chrkt was falsely ac¬ 
cused anil judged to death* to which all entiy^ was forbiddm 

iSpi, p, 118, ''Scirurcinifi Sit ndJt ti> tSirw iriJTdi pf primff pcjtf, v^preif. 
tke tpiihci pf M park rhjtt tht time of iht» haurt W 7 it nnr cloning** 

But bSijO ibt woril itMx Ld 'Dibitr-toipp^tz9cli, AlifranzSi. WSrierim^h. 

0 |^Er pTpha.blj' if TcfcrriRg la tkr HospitAl of Sc. Jpbn tht bcEiinir- 

ing to tlw KoiBhtB UttipitAlcra, che chitf rtotptipji-plw pf Itoctmzi l^tUolk 
pUipiint ED cnrdjtvAi tjnttlf 
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Christian pilgnins.’ On thr cast side of the city, and at 
the outlet of the street which passes the ncmli wall of tie 
Harani is the gate of St, Stephen near ttiich the first martyr 
suffered. It is a place “’toufe rofAcj,” and there the pil* 
grims saw one rock higher than the rest on which sat St, Paul, 
"who guarded the vestments of tyrant>; wliile they stoned 
Sl Stephen." 

The trip coittraued at lightning speed. In quick succession 
came “Jesseniany^* where our Lord was t:iken wlim ludas 
kissed him at tie hour of niidnight, "with glaive.s imd Ian’ 
terns, /f M^nt 4 and the sacred sites of 

Mount Zion. From the Mount of Galilee (a part of the 
Mount of Olives), opposite £e/kfiiffe* the pilgrims could see 
the lamps shining, for day had not yet dawned, in the build¬ 
ing erected on the site of the Jewish temple—^rhe Dome of the 
Rock, often wrongly called thr Mosque of Omar, and in the 
Temple of Solomon (Mosque of al-.Aqja)—a "tresntfhle 
chose a vcoir,** as Ogirr's scribe tells ils. Entry into the Oome 
or its preciners w-a.s, of caur.'^r. tmpossihle for Christian pil¬ 
grims, l*heir dragamcTi told them that twelve thoiisiiiid lamps 
were lit regularly, except twice in the year, probably at the 
Mawlid, the anniversary of the Prophet’s hirrh, ,and at the 
end of Ramadan (nr po.ssihly at al-.'\dha. Feast of the Sac¬ 
rifice), when thirty-sis Mioijsandiihonciortli. 

Visidng continued, ajiparently for the rest of the day, and 
the pilgrim-s, retracing their steps to the vicinity of the 
Churcli of the Holy Sepulcher, s;iw a number of spots on 
Mount Zion associated 1 ^’ legend and tradition with the 
Catholic faith, if not with “true religion.” First, in an angle 


' "Kn it.lt; n-«iTrt ny|i e1,rt«ian. pTitrto.. n m dnStt 

ht.,ta tninrc W-U P- was tilD[nht;)r (orWdtn lieciUit the dan. 

etrr of witn flfuJ dtatrai:Eio».T%r quitK wrtf rwn^ tin tflc aStrt 

iw pK«t,t papular canard bj quarrel. ll,r varmu. Chtii! 

Mn KAI or fB<rvr!itxqct of itlisiDui mania; tf. the actrPimt of F«h(T Friia 

Srii/qpr. l^,rr .vidrullr Woy]d ha« u, nndrr.tand that [},r pSkrims^l it 
fmm rh. .tope of tho Ho™t of o!ir« (o ru„ 
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between two walbi, was the place wbtre the Paschal Lamb 
that was consumed at the Last Supper was roasted, and in 
the same place was tlie water w'armed witli whicli Christ 
wasljed his disciples' feet. In tlic Church of Saint Saviour, 
erected tm the site of the lioiise of Annas, the stone cover¬ 
ing of the high altar w'as the identical stone which covered 
the sepulcher of our Lord, on which sat the ^Ingel whom the 
tlircc Marys found when they came to anoint the body of 
their Master. As they left the Church of S:ilni Saviour and 
approaeiicd the Church ui Norte Dame, converted into a 
mosipie after Ogier’s virit, their guides pointed out to them 
an open spot which held two great stones. On one of these 
our Lord was accustomed t« sit when he preached to his dis^ 
ciples and the \ irgin sat on the other. S 3 nic:whai farther on 
is the place where St. Jolm thr Evangelist iiaid daily nra's 
befote the Virgin after the .Vseension of our Lord into Heav¬ 
en, ] have mentioned the exhibition of these sites as evidence 
of how far legem! coiild carry belief Whether their guard¬ 
ians or cusrodianH fully and hmily believed that die events 
Ilf siicred story happened and its personages acted on those 
spots and in tlic manner in which diey related them, we do 
not tnow. If I did not remember Chaucer's P.ardnner. 1 
should say that they pnihably gave full credemn: to what 
dity related. Uut there is no doubt whatever that the Sire 
d'Artghire and his faihcr-in-law, his retainer, and his faithful 
chronicler, and many another pilgrim, believed all they were 
told atitl would have believed mure had it been told them. 

'I he day, that bnsj Octulwr y, wore to an end, hut its 
climax was yet to come. At the hour of Wspers the pilgrims 
assembled before the Cliurcli of the Holy Sepulcliet, pre¬ 
pared to pass, the night within it, a night to be spent in devo¬ 
tion and pious observance, for many of them the most solemn 
night of their lives. As they assembled, the Moslem ofheiab 
who were to supervise tlieir admission sat on large blocks of 
polklicd marble on cither side of the church door, their faces 
carefully averted. When the crowd had assembletl, they 
opened the doors with thrir keys and admitted the pilgrims, 
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two by two, looking nt wbo passeti before them veir 
keenly. Of those ofHulals Fahri tells us “that they arc greatly 
skillcii in the art of phynioj^nomy. and that as soon as they 
IfHked upon any man, they pcrccix^ his station in life, 
his disposition, and his desires," 

Within the church, our party saw a flight of eighteen steps 
to a level where there were two altars and between them 
the "proper place where our I,.ord Jesus Christ was crucihed, 
and suffered deatli and passion for human litieage." There 
was the hole in tiie rock, made to support the cross, and the 
hole was "all round”; there was that portion of r[ic rock that 
split when the Siivinur's blood fell upon it. Titc tissiire made 
by the precious blood is a deep om-, and at the liottom of it 
one ir'nn see the head of a corpse, which some say is that of 
our first fa ther, Adam. 

Any student of the Jerusalem of the Middle Ages, will 
find it profitable to read Lc Snint Vsya^e much more care¬ 
fully than any student has yet done. As an instance of what 
can hr learned, there is an account of tlie Holy Sepulcher 
which is of archaeological value: in brief we know definitely 
that on October 5. 139 5, the Sepulcher was vcr> like a Gothic 
chapel, wluKe pavement wll^ of marble, that k was vaulted, 
richly omamentrd fi.e. with carving], painted, and dec¬ 
orated with figure, animat, or grotescjiic sculpture;" so that 
to western eyes, at least, it was a "very nohlr and verv devout 
place.” Bui our narrator is careful to tell us that the aperture 
where rhe cross liad been placed, and the rock to its right 
thar liad been split by the fall of the precious blwKl, Were 
not covered by the marble pavemi-nt. 

Wlien the approach of day made it ^vtssible for mass 
c^inonienlEy to lie said, high mass was celebrated. Btdore it 
Ogicr and his companions had made their confessions, and 
at it tiicv received coramiimon, Ogirr telU us that at the 
numrruti.s chapels of the chitrch pilgrim-priests were sjiving 
numerous low masses. At the dose of tiie high mass, which 
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i^niiec) iit 8 A.M., Father Fabri tells us limt the Saracen 
came to turn the pilgrims out. Ogier corroborates 
the fact of their Jismissal, but puts the time of it much later, 
at nones.” 

But we must hasten on as fast as our pilgrims. Reasons 
ot expediency torbid ils, as they forbade them, to tarry- longer 
than a day in Jerusalem* On rhe ^ixrh of October they were 
in Bethlehem, on the seventh in Terusalem again, whence on 
the ninrh tliej departed for the Jordan and the Dead Sea, 
returning to rhe city by wav of Bethany to view the house of 
Lazarus on the eleventh. The nest day was spent in Jeru¬ 
salem, and on the thirteenth they departed for Berhzel 
(Bayt-Jalal near Bctldchem, to e<]iiip themselves for the 
long journey to the Monastery of St. Katherine at Sinat, 
and after tbui to Cairo and the boat home. 

Ai Bethzel onr stopficd only to eijuip himself with wine 
for die joiimci . Thb the “i^otisd of Jerusalem" ( the official 
of the district charged with the duty of overseeing the sub* 
sistence and Iwlging of pilgrims and of levying the tribute 
windi each one had to pay to the Soldan) delivered to them. 
Ocicr's narrative tells us that rhe w ine ration, so necessary 
ior a Frenchman or Italian, w:w a matter that had to be 
looked to. for wine was not tiie inosr plentiful commodity 
in the country and there was much chance of being over¬ 
charged for it. In Bethzel the Chrisrians "'of the Girdle," 
or Christians oj St, Tiiomas,** had Ire come expert winegrow- 

P. 2f : ’'Lc Tunijrn,^ iiuE(iirt a Jiruir dr inmnr. t|Ut let (Kirtn Hinu fnrmi 
raiffrtri far dr* SJirmzina." fly raHirr Aoman and hy Eaittm ussRt jiattn fimj 
«t ^ PJi.; by TIKidfrn Human UW it noan. Wt dn ijut tnoi* tirrt ilit limt el iu 

brJiTinti. 

Mt. ^diU rl rtfrjifnj ^tn.qwf fn fipUtn Parii ^f^L ehrrjftm 
U saiHi:turr. Tlic ^'Chri9tjai|» ftf tlii; Cincture ' t.c_ thuM 4 hf fhr 

Cfinfruif^n of If. Thomti, the mitonth of Ttldli, Sf. Thomai 

received Ihii "i clutnit^ or itirdlr wKirh tht let f.li Ml h^t Aimfnptron. 

Sk rnryrhptzdi^ cf arjd KiAttJ. cd, J. article tin "Sthm 

ChtulLinfi 3CI1* ItS-Sss, Ffrlli ii< of tJi* opinion that ebr iradin^ of 

Epinal Ml, it ti* bt prtfrrred ro t>lflt of tfie Ml. Hr thjr rrfii iii 

Ogirr\ dnjr dsr Mb la bar CbdstiiLni in l^^lrTtinc ^f;r* if*. Mr. Kh;iUdi 
iki^riti th&i the Christiahj of ihr Cirdk uiaj iJir nafiTt Chrinifiiit 

of Ar^bb wktFTn canfu»rd witb the MalabiT ChriitiPJir. 
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ers. Ogicr iclls us ihat they cultivated the vineyards “'where 
those ^pod wines grew," and he uiul hi& relished their prrjd- 
utt. “Know well." he tells ns, *'that one can call them good 
wines.” The trade was evidently a vcn.'^ prosperous one for 
the CbrLsrians of the Girdle outnumlsercd tile Saracens in 
Beth?,el. 

A tune-day stop was made at Gaza for other supplies, less 
attractive, perhaps, to our travelers, but certainly more nec- 
essary for the long desert journej's that lay before them. 
Tlrrough the agency of their dragomen, who must have saved 
tlteni money, the party was equipped w’itii biscuit (’‘un¬ 
leavened bread"), asses and the harness for them, goatskins 
to carri'' w'ater, and tents. On the twenty-foiirth iif October 
they were off, their faces set towards the deserts of tJ)c south. 

Time fails us in which to describe the Monastery of St. 
Katherine, nestled down among the rocky peaks <if the 
Sinaitic range, Jabal Musa and Jabal Katrin, but one tniraclc 
is worth reteiUng. On Jabal Katrin, the body of St. Katherine 
had for many years reposed, after its miraculous transporta¬ 
tion liy angtUe liands from the site of the saint’s tnartyrdont 
in Alexandria. On char summit of Jabal Katrin the rocks 
lie in piles, one ujion anorher, and long telltale streaks of 
w'lijte reveal where tire birds had rested upon them. On all 
the neighbiuing stones those streaks appcaretl, hut on the 
stone where the angeb laid their holy burden, there were 
no such streaks. The birds recognized sanctity, if men did 
not. 

They left St. Katherine on November lo and entered 
Cairo on November 22, 

Cairo astoriishetl our travelers by Its size and heutm- uniJ 
by the general air of prosperity whidi its streets and houses 
dlsplayetl. l-Ncti ttnlay tiavckts tell us that life in Damascus 
and Cairo nnvi more i^ily and freely than in somber Jeru¬ 
salem, and that the grim appeatance of the Jcwidi capital, 
perched high upon its rocks, recalls the fieicc passions that 
have raged tn it to such s;ul votise<]ucnces: whtteas Calm of 
the level plain shows its visi tors space, ah and the play of un- 
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sh3<lowed light. The citj' was m extensive that they spent a 
third of the night in which the}' entered it in passage from 
the ^tc to their lodging place. Hud they entered hy day, 
their progress would have hten much impeded by the crowds 
of people who jostle one anotlier m the narrow canyonlike 
streets. 

Tlie iminbcf of thie moaques astonished them. Crier’s 
iJironiclcr was informed that there were twelve thousand in 
alh Kach mosque had its pool for ceremonial ublutlon, 
but those pools were not for everybody: the rich used the 
pi Mils, and the |Kior the river. The l>caiuy and cleanliness of 
these niosrjue.s, their numerous lamps and marble doors, as¬ 
tonished Ogiera party, who admittetl that Saracen "era- 
/o/n-/,” unliVe Co chic chajicls in the entire absence of sculp¬ 
ture, painting or gilding, could still be beautiful in the 
simplicity of white unpainted plaster. No less astonishing 
and unexpected were tile muncrous fountains of water scat¬ 
tered throughout the great ciiy> and the beauty of exotic 
Howers and strange trees. 

Stranger, however, than flowers or trees were the animals 
in the Sultan's mmagerie. One elephant in particular among 
the Sultan's six arrested tlic attention of the FreiK'h aristo¬ 
crats. He had “a blackish skin, cars large as a small windmill 
vane, petidimt and soft like those of a hound, eyes small and 
round. He w;ts very big, very' Itigh, and bad a aliort neck. 
He could not reach the earth because of his height; hut for 
his snout; he has a sort of tube directly at the end of his 
.snout, just like a pig, which hangs down almost to the 
ground, and with this rube this elcpliant rakes his food from 
the ground and carries ir to his mouth, LikewUic, when he 
wishes to drink, he nils that tube with the water which is 
placed before liim, and when he has ilrunk to his satisfaction, 
he lets the remainder of the water fall to the ground. And 
when this elephant blow's air, he resounds by that tube more 
powerfully than any trunipet in the world could do, and 
his voice is loud and terrible to those w'ho are not accu-stomed 
to it. Also there siwing from his jaw two teeth like a boar's. 
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which art very long and stouL And know that we would not 
knvw how to write profrcrl)' for you of his size and height, 
but the bed of litter wliich is niadr for him to lie down on 
is easily two feet high at the least [measuricmentj, 25 led 
in length, and in breadth some 12 feet* This great elephant 
wits chained by the feet. 

"Also in anotlicr plate in the city we saw five other verj' 
strange and outlandish beasts which are called 'giraffa.' 
These animals are very large and marvelously tall, the neck 
very long, and they carry' die head liigli, and to us it seemed 
that they might very well take their food from the longest 
lance one could catty in these days, especially the tallest 
giraffes. The two forelegs arc Utghet than the hind ones, the 
skin like a deer's, the horns like tho^r of a rue buck, about 
half foot high, and the feet like a deer's." 

On the twenty-fourth of November the four travekts on 
fine riding mules (Ogier cannot refrain fro m commentitig on 
tlieir coiuliticm and ifait), with u dragoman named Cochecu, 
and no others, rode out to see the "granaries of Pharaoh,'" 
i.e*, the Pyramids. 

Our diarist speaks first uf the optical 111 us ion which makes 
one who is in "Old Cairo/’ some twelve miles distant frorti 
the Pyramids, believe that they ate close at Jiand, When the 
party reached the vicinity of the three to which tlicy were 
wending, Its members thought tliat they h,'td seen nothing 
more matvelous in the course of their travels. Ogier ticks 
off the reasons why they seemed so imptessivc. First, be¬ 
cause of their huge basal extent, necessitated by tlic fact 
that they are not circular but have four slttping sides. Sec¬ 
ondly, because of tlidr height, very large below and very' 
{minted above: so pronounced, in fact, that if a man w'ere at 
the apex, he could hardly be seen, no more than a crow at 
the top of a steeple. Tliirdly, because of theit ma.wnry, the 
skillful cutting of rhe mammoth monoliths of which ihev 
arc built up. Our diarist assure? uf, that the Pyramids were 
built by the Pharaoh whom Joseph served in order to preserve 
and guard the footl against the fanttne predicted by Joseph 
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when he interpreted his tnonarch^s dreaitu But w'hile he re¬ 
pents what ius dragomen told lutn, lie h not without the 
seeing eye—^|>erlvip 3 we had better say the ^ ^smelling nose' 
'^^Tljcre ki* he tclts \i% "'ft hole at the base of the pynunidi 
as we stood cJose to it on the ground^ not the height of a 
man. It is a dark place, and smttk badly too, because of the 
ftnim^ds M'Uo inhabit ir/' Legend cannot sweeten reiility. 

1 sdiaU have to pass over without mention the visit that 
otir pilgrims made to the Coptic monasteries of St. An¬ 
ti iony-on-tbe-Nilet Sl AntJiOJiy^in-flie-Dcserts and St. Paul, 
a visit vivkily dr-^'rilKrtl and quite worthy the attention of 
the srudent of the churches of the East- 1 shall liai e ro pass 
also over the journey down the Klle^ and the sjgJir of a 
crocodile and the description of the gardens of .Alexandria. 
Cairo and Alexandria move our diarist as Jenisalem did not. 
Yet 1 sus[>€Ct that even the beauties of Alexandria and the 
good wine to be found in its *"funduqs"* were beginning to 
pail ft little^ for he tells us that on Tiiijrsda\\ December 21, 
erifri/smtu rn une w/fc p&ur 

And now what ot this man whose patli in the Islamic 
Levant ive have followed through the autumo dayfit How 
hfti the new world, whose wayst were so far renmved from his 
way^ whose thoughts from hi^ thoughts., affected himV Has 
ic iveakeiird or enuhrmed old ticliefs^ Has it led to a differ-* 
enr attitude towards men wh«)se w'ays were different? 

A hast}^ an<t cursory reLuling of the Stufit Vayaye might 
give a reader the impression that Ogier and Iiis fellow-pil¬ 
grims were so blindeil by siipcrstitiom credulous of all 
that was told them that tlicir minds were closed 10 other 
ways of thinking, and that consequently they have little to 
tell US of the w'a}'E of the East in the lafe fourtemth century. 

Ogicr and his comp^mions, it is rnie* left France as good 
Catholic Christians. They went to confirm 

and strengthen the faith, much or little* that they already 
had. Relics and holy places they rnnst see, and sec them 
they did. But rhr tours on which thry^ ivmt were the reguDr 
touT^ which all pilgrims took, and the sights they s.aw were 
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thoiic thf;y iiitcndcU to see. Another pilgrim, Ludolph 
von Suchem, gives practically the same list of holy places 
upon his pilgrimage of 1^36*1341. Such itemized lists, and 
there are a number of them besides tliut of Ludolplt, prove 
that Ogier or his amanuensis were not unduly credulous or 
superstitious above other men. Like many another traveler, 
ancienr or modern, he and his party were probably de¬ 
termined to see nil that the)- had paid their money for, and 
you will Tcmembcr that Ogier himself may have had quite 
private reasons for wishing to visit every shrine and site 
that he could to secure whatever pardon or remission of 
purgatorial pain titat particular relic or ^ite could of itself 
confer upon the devout petitioner. His scribe's enumerattoas 
are no sign of excessive religiosity or a nature wnrped by 
prolonged preoccupation with another world. 

Indeed, like Thoreau, who found one world enougli at a 
time, Ogier is at his best in the otic he once mliabited. In his 
nartJltivc the particular holy silt ihar he saw or shrine belbre 
which lie prostrated himself is more often than not intro¬ 
duced by the w'ord "item,'* as, for instance, "/tem, en la 
fiiinte dfe t/f Jhsraialcm tout /rej ,ie to, place da Saint 
Sepnlcre., eit la matron en laquelle sawt Jchati fEi/variffeliite 
jnf nez" In other words he is checking oJf-—^possibly for 
rrasous of Ids own. possibly for the eye of hLs mnfessor— 
matters of obligation. So much religious business was his 
and his companions' to jicrform, and the "items" register its 
due performance. It is when he js not concerned with sliritie- 
visiting that lie interests us niosL 

He is no literary artist. He luid not been bred as a senptor 
or clerk, but as a seigneur. Tliou^dt there is every reason 10 
believe that the Voyatje was written at his direction and un¬ 
der his supervision, if is probable that another than he la¬ 
bored over the task of getting it down on parchment or 
papier." HLs gifts lay in other fields thiin those of artistic 

t*I b*Tr wundcrcil wheUttr tht rrenlaritr of thf authnr't mrrlei. rbe entt- 
fni ratdfil of wTl dsr'* tl noi (a lie lUcCDDntrd for by [he iiinbaiitiim 

ihst [be wribt (n Iiit lord nch day the enrry of tbr prcctdiiiK dty There 
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invention. He wa? no literary mystic Like Lull; no itinerant 
speculator like Count Kcystrliug. He h;id been traiiicd by 
war and hunting to look quickly and sharply and to notice 
small details. We must look upon him, then, as an obsei^'er 
of Eastern customs and practices, for a.s such he must claim 
whatever importance history has given him. From hint, then, 
we are not to rxi^ect long, priest-inspired dlstjuisitlons oa the 
superiority of Christianity over Liam—that superiority 
to him was a nondcbatablc que.stion—but an objecrive atv 
count of the Moslem and Christian life in tbe great cities of 
the Levant and in the desert in the year of grace I3g5 and 
of the Hijmh 797-798. 

To the pilgrims who canir in large numbers to Palestine 
and Cairo the Moslem rulers do not seern to have been hos¬ 
tile. From the tax on the Palestinian pi||:pims the Soldan 
received a good revenue, and one ca.n be well assured tliat 
he would lia^T l>cen unwilling to losf.‘ it. Indeed, it is Interest¬ 
ing to note that Ogier and his company passed freely through 
Palestine at a lime when the Turkish sultan must have re¬ 
ceived notice that the CliristUns of the West were !tSi?em- 
hling thc'ir forces in Hungary iigjnnst him. with the conquest 
of JcRtsalcm as one ot tlieir eventui objectives. Provided 
they [laid the tax, tiid not quarrel among tlirmsclvet, as the 
various sects were alway's on the point of doing, and did not 
profane by tlieir unha I Sowed feet the shrines of Islam, pil¬ 
grims worshiped in jicacc by the full rites of their respective 
churches, and came and went xs they plra^ied. 

Ogier encountered one prohibition w'hich must have been 
irritating to Chtisrian pilgrims, but which he seems to have 
accepted as perfectly andersnindable: the denial of entrance 
to such holy sites as were the object of Mohammedan as well 
as of Christum venemtion. Hr tells us that to cerrain holy 
places on the Mount of Galilee (part of the Mount of 
Olives) no Chrl.stLan may go "because of the Saracens,” 
althongli it is said that pardons are to be received there. He 

wnuld li*Tf (jVnty ivf timr whm ihr ptirty. having nmighi tlir ro do. 
would tiAvc bHcen glad ni inch a 
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comrnents j<l 50 cm fhe ironduct of the Sarattm g;u;iTdia[i^ of 
the Hamm or Temple enclosure, who **as jjotui as they see 
a Christian coming up lo the street that leads to the Temple, 
cry out at him and make him turn back, even though he bt in 
no ways going to sec the Temple.” 

Islam is scrupulous about the sanctity of her shrines, as 
Sir Richard Burton knew well, Ogier himself found out this 
fact in Cairo, when he wanted to visit the luostjues, whose 
bcauc\' was Fuch that they seemed to he “irnlftJ t^lrses dt 
chrcitiem*' but he gave up his wish "for fear of the Saracens 
who would nor suffer it." 

Ogier notices (bat Jerusalem was tiien, as it is now, divided 
into residential fiuarters. '‘Jerusalem is a great and beautiful 
city." he tells ns, "although it is kept in a vile and hlthy 
manner by the Saracens, with whicli it is so crari'imeii that it 
is marvelouf:," In it are fine streets, wtII vauheii by fine 
Stones, with windows above which give light everywhere 
throughout, and on top of these vaults are other streets by 
which one goes commonly fram one lodging to another; that 
is, "the Saracens go, ,ind no other people, for the Christians 
of the Girdle anti the jewy who dwell in the holy city have 
certain plai!es and streets where tiiey reside," 

Of the various races and creeds to be found in tlw Holy 
City, Ogier tells us only enough to make ns wish that he 
had told ns mure. In Gaza, he informs us, there dwell 
on a certain street a sort of miscreants who are called Samar¬ 
itans, and of them there cannot be alive in the world more 
than a tliousand, so we were (old, and so Our Laird otvlained 
at dir prayer of Moses, It is slightly nnscriprurat to make 
Moses responsible for limiting the mimher of the Samaritans. 

Ogier then obligingly goes on to tell us how wc may rec¬ 
ognize a Samaritan whon we see one. "The difference hv 
which one can know all the various nioes of the land we 
have been describing is diis: the Saracens are recognizable 
because they wear tlie white linen isneh on their heads—the 
Saracens of Arabia are recognizable because they have and 
wear tile white kiift^h on their heads, but always have the 
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head of this headdress wound round their tieck and shoul¬ 
ders* The Christ inns of the Girdle are r^ognizablc because 
tlie)* wear the coknired kafieh of a blue shade, and the Jews 
1) yellow one. The Samifitaiis^ that kind of race of which 1 
have spoken above, are recofn^izable because thej^ wear a 
of a peach-ilower colour clearer than sanguine- And 
in all the attire and ornanienrs of all the races mmeJ there 
is no difference of inanufacturc or any other uisoge between 
any of them, ciTcept only the differences of tafieh a lore- 
named.” 

During all his trip Ogier was within the caliphate of 
Egj'jit^ for lie infonns us that the Scilihin who resided for 
the greater pjirt of his time In Cairo, was iTE^ipfe^ 

Surie^ d'Arn^lfe^ ef M^^ha rit'O Jrtdc aulrc^ i^rres 

Atj}'a calls our attention to the fact that pUgrims w'ere 
not usually permitted by the Mamlfik sultans to go far be¬ 
yond the limits of Cairo and t>f the twin ciU', Babylon or 
Old Cairo, lest they learn the secrets of the Indian trade 
route* In Ogier's case thi^ rule was not enforct^d* for he was 
allowed ro go up the Nile on a visit to the Coptic mooasstcries 
ot St. Anthony and St* Paul. The fact that lie did Atiya 
btlii'Ves to Ije proof rluit the Muniluk iukninistfutor^ w'ere 
convinced that he and his were genuine and honest pilgrims. 

Of tilt non^Romau forms of Christianity that he found 
in the linst, Ogicf and his scribe arc naturally more tolerant 
than they are of Islam. Indeeil, I think 1 cun ^ee in bk ac¬ 
count evidence thar his charity towards his fellow^-Christiatis 
of other folds grows warmer as hh contacts wdrh them in¬ 
crease* 

Hr notes that at the parvis of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulcher the four chapels of jNotre Dame, St. John the 
Evangelists Maiy' MagtiaJrne and St. Michaek arc appro* 
priated reEpcctively to ihe Greek Orthudo:i* the Armeniam^ 
the Indian Christians and the Abysstniarvs, Today the Vir- 
gin^s chapel has disappeared or changed its name, the Mag¬ 
dalene has become two chaprL% one dedicated to Sr* John 
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and the Magdalene and the otlicr to the Faity Manyrs, both 
in the posisession of the Greet Orthedox Church; the other 
two ate in the possession of the same bodies ivhom Ogier 
records as holding them. Ogirr notes what is stiU tme today, 
th.at the Abyssinian ChTisilatts fof the Coptic Church) still 
celebrate their sen ices high up at tlie top of the Church of 
the Holy Sepulcher. The East does not cl range much. 

To tcclesiastics of the Ruman Church, the Greet, Coptic' 
and Malabar Christians were in schism, and therefore to be 
regarded as the Church today regards Protestants. If qurs* 
doned, Ogier wouhl doubtless liave voiced that view^ for hr 
waa a fourtrcntli century layman and lielieved what his 
church coniiiiandrd him to believe. But I have yet to tind in 
Ills narrative an opprobrious or discourteous word upon tlie 
[>nictjcc£ or services of tlie schismatic churches (schismatic, 
Le, to the Roman Church). I’nic, he talb the Samaritans 
“miscreants," but the sTord had not then our modem con¬ 
notation of "scoundrel," but simply the sense of '‘unbeliever, 
infidel," and such the Samaritans certainly were/* Ogier's 
term probably implies no more than that they professed no 
Christian creed. Certainly the sincere devotion and the gen¬ 
uine kindness of the Coptic monks at the monasteries of St. 
Anthony^ and St. i’aul opened his eye.s to the fact tiult holi¬ 
ness and goijJneiiS could not be confined by crcedal bound¬ 
aries: "Within this abbey there arc resident and living a 
hundred brethren and more, k'[io mainmin a very holy and 
excellent life, for at no time do they drink witte or eat flesh 
or fish, nor do they dress in linen. And in tnith they show 
well that they are good tolk, for they make very gocul cheer 
for pilgrims, and give them whut they can collect of victuals 
very willingly, without askme for any return. These breth¬ 
ren of wJmm we speak are called jaccopites [Jacobins], 
for they are circumcised, and then bapti/cd as wc are, and 
chant and perform the service very devoutly in their owm 

“TJwj lt*ld no ClinMun rrttd, fwiiig raDElftthriili, S« Encfcl. Siliffiitn unA 
XI, 161-67- THe MSfh ai lliij wet To ht fduflil t^da.y at 

NBbiuj (^hcchcm), yvlittt thrir nintlberi have nl^tdily dterctjcjL 
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langtJiigic, and do perform the service of Our Lord ac¬ 
cording to our usage or that of the Greeks, but have another 
different usage somewhat similar 10 that of the Christians of 
the Land of Prt^tcr John [Abyssinian Christians]^ as some 
have told us/' 

No less kindly are the monks of the related hoii&e of St. 
Paul: ^'In this abbey . . . are about sixty btethreri residingt 
who^ to our thinking, are like to the brethren of St. Anthony, 
to wit in kiULincss and in their garb; for they made us verj' 
good cheer, and received us very gently and kindly^ and 
prepared lor our fare, widi all speed* ^such goods as Gcxl bad 
lent them. And diough jt must have been uiidTiight when we 
came and entered at the abbey ^loor, yet most of these giKxi 
brethren arose* and were as assiduous in sending us and 
bringing hot dishes, as though eadi one of them were going 
to get one hundred Jnear^/' 

Ogict left the Last, as he had come to it in full com¬ 
munion with and obedience to the Roman Church* bvic the 
Coptic brethren had opened his ey^es, enlargetl his tolerance^ 
and broadened his diarity. 

For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight; 

His can't be wrong whose life is in the right. 

Hercj then, h the yfvy seamark of our iitmost sail. Thtts 
much had the Laist done to one man of unimaginative mind 
and quite conventinnal habits. If we multiply matiy. many 
times what the Last had changed iit Ogier, we shall be able 
to imagine^ even though vaguely, w^hat its effect upon the 
West had been and was continuing to be. Ex Orh^fste Ii/x! 

Ogier sailed from Alexandria on Tuesday, December 
21^ about midnight. After several stopsv and the delay in 
Cyy^rus caused by the death of his fathrr-iii-iaw Simon of 
Sarrebruck, they landed at Venice on May 23- And now 
;m interesting coinciflence! Between May 23 and May 29 
(the last date being that of their dep^irtute from Venice) 
they met the great Enguerrand VIL Sire dc Coucy and his 
son-in-law Henri de Ban who were on their w^y to Buda 
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where th:ir crussiding force wn* asseintilin^ which hi the faJJ 
of the same year to be so disastroujily routed bv the 
Turkish 5 uJtan Hayazid 1 at N^ico[)alr^^* Ogler received front 
those distirtgiiifshed noblenieti lcttci> w'hich they wi^ho:! de¬ 
li verctl TO Fnihce. I am sure he duly posited them^ Tlie road 
home doubt Jess had its ciangers of brigands and of broken 
bridges, hut, if they materialized, they could have held litdc 
terror or wonder for those who had paiiised through the Ara¬ 
bian and Egyptian dewrts. On June 22, n9f>t they arrived 
at the Qiateau d'Anglure m time for dirmcr, Perliaps there 
is a smirk of seIf*jiariftfaction on Ogier^s face a^s he utters his 
last words to m: “May the Grace of Our l^ird Jesus Christ 
be the guard of all Christians who make, and w ill make., thiF 
holy pilgrimage^ urfJ "zvho hijv^ fz/ndif / 7 p^^ and give ro us all 
Paradise. A !'* 

Ariya o/ pp, doci nat tnflw ho*r Cmicr grH tV 

auftq frnm V#ni«,i i^hctKcT otct tfie Brtiuicr Pan or by gill«y to (In 

To hart gofic &vtr tlic llrcnntr from Vtwk* Would fliadt tiLm 

FctTBf^ hit Utpt l43TTirwliiLti mod WF hiTc cxtBlif in TEH, the minnttt of thiC 
dl<^etiRe of the VfnEtJJB Senate whkU rcutiidired 4nd ^nred tlic FEi^ncit flf 
CfiUiT thjil m galJrj be aasiHnrd to hini and bii pany for the eroiiE]||^ of tbe 
Adriilie; KC J. Uelavillt Le Rnulx, U Frtntr nt Blbt. dei ttolt* 

rnin^ 4 i»l d'Alhtnei et dc Rome. PiTii. lB8fi, JI, It Li pjobabl^ upon thll 
minutf thas rhejaw H. Lflcfilillf rfjtf Cdar/fi. rQtttitmi tk}s<I lOH- 

P*r dei flhrei □> la pTcm*ytioft df Maenii, lra»ei Idi itaie- 

menfi "Hi i>mhaTTltirot ik. Vrnije." TTir>ngh ir h abn poillblc tKat ht knelf of 
othof COnfiTmadon. Set wrritrr'i "ing. df C(^Ui r *:nil tbr campni^n of 
Nicnpolii," Sp&mlum 14. 433. 

I Etlka my uw^l. 
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THE COURSE OF 
ARAB SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT 

EDWARD J, JURJl 

the year of our Land 1268, Bar Hebracus—^Primate of 
the Sytian Jaeohite Church—atrived ut the inteltectiial 
center oi Maraf^hah in Pcrsiii (o deliver a set of lecfurrs on 
Euclid. Several years later rliis illtHirious hi^tnriau of sci¬ 
ence, ccJcbnirefl as the Ia.si classical .aurhor in Syriac lirmi- 
ttire, rcafipcars at the same seat of kamiop. also under I'f- 
lamic auspices. In order to teacli Pfolrmy in Arabic. In this 
personage and event there is a symbol of the universal aspect 
of Arab scientific thought, transcend!tip racial, historical, gco- 
Rmphical and religious barriers. Islam and the Arabic lan- 
puape arc rhe Two ostensibk factors in the erratinn of that 
picantic meltinp-jMit in the renter of whose orbit rise the 
scientific leaders of the Anibic-speakinp world. 

Nor .‘\rab by birth nor Moslem by ficrsuasiun. the majority 
of tile learned men were fieverthdess Islamic insofar as they 
lived and lubnred in the shadow of that faith, and Arab since 
they used Arabic in the transmission of t lie it ideas, Hir 
peopraphk dimension of this .scientific movement U note¬ 
worthy. Tt cxtenihi fomi the confines of China to the shores 
of the Mrditcrranran, and from the ArbnttcOcean to the 
Indian. laxikinp back at its complete record one may say that 
it refiecred the lipht of the Hellenic when its day had 
Hed. and that it ^hone like a moon illuminattnp the darkest 
nipht of medieval Europe, 

Some bright stars in the Arab lirmumenr lent ilieir own 
liglit- All this prtftjess of illumination! moan, stars and re* 
appearinji sun, alike, fatks at the dawn of the new day. They 
had hctalded the Renaissance. Since they had tlieir share 
in the direction and introduction of vital idea,*; in both 
the East imd the West, it may be elainieJ that the)’ are with 
us still, 1 hey continue to fire the imagination of some fifty 
million Arabic-speaking people. They slied their immortal 
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luster on the culturr of two hundred md ^venty-nve million 
Moslems^ 

The perpetual iriiiejirndeni.^ of the Arabian is a theme 
that standi? at the core of the vast reorientation of scientific 
thought that will presently be di&<.'ii^Bed It is patent that the 
kingdoms of South Arabia ^*rrc successively subdued by the 
Persians* Abyssinlans, North Arabians and TurkSp Even the 
holy dries of Mecca and Medina have bowed under a forcigri 
cyram:. It is common knowledge^ too, that the Roman prov¬ 
ince of Arabia embraced the peculiar wildcmcss In w^hich 
Ishmael and his !?ons must have pitched their tents in the 
face of their brethren. Yet the^e and similar e^sceptions are 
local and tempomry. The body of the purely Arabian nation 
has escaped the yoke of the most intransigent aggressor. The 
war machines of Thutmost 111 , Ramses U, Sargon 11 , 
Nebuchadnezxar, Alexander, Pnmpeyt Trajan and Napoleon 
never achieved the conquest cif Arabia. Tlie l urks and others 
might eiercbe a shadow of jurisdlctionp but Arab pride is 
reduced to solicit the friendship of a people whom it is dan¬ 
gerous to provoke, and iruif less to attack. 

Small wonder* therefore^ that no held in the world n{ the 
Middle Ages ever wuincased untjuesEJOficd a reign rrf 

pren^r thought. Due to iiis practical attitude and broad uni* 
versa! outlexjk, the Arab succeeded where others had utterly 
failed. To the baffled amax^'incut of the civiliv.ed world it 
was left to him to leave an im|>crishable impress on the sci“ 
entitle mirnl of mam In the hands of a host of unforgettable 
writers the .Arabic language^ with its astonishing elasticity* 
became a v'ehtcle for precise, direct cspresi^lnn* reinmlscent 
of the style of Voltaire in French and Macaulay in English. 
The language that ranks so high for purpo:>es of eliKiucnce 
and poetic iiigiit now Te;idily lends itself to tlie demands of 
exact and pt>sitive expression. 

Out of fheir dllFcrcnt cLrcumstances of life the wiehkrs 
of the new scientific style traveled the if nutntrous pathways 
till they^ met together at a single e^^>s^^oad, Common to most 
of them was the unwearied attempt co simplify and to moke 
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lucid. Herein resit)cd their own imcliallengeablc genius.. They 
could, despite certain persistent opinions to the contrary, 
make generalizations and propttund a subtle sjTithesis. The)' 
had a stolid ma^jte^J■ over i;heir materials, necessary in crea¬ 
tive work. The}' could classify and enumerate, above all tliev 
possessed untambihed the simple gift of orderliness. They, 
like the Greeks before them, could address themselves to 
some partienlar phase of the subject without forgetting the 
whole. 

For :t long time interpretarian was their legitimate mo- 
noi>oly. Sftaring high abo^e the mean levels of confusion 
they did not seem s-Ttislicd till full proof and concrete evi¬ 
dence Iiad been meticulously oEered in their writings. And 
whereas fhrir bonks often read like motJrm school and col¬ 
lege manuals, they do reve.il a deeper insight into ultimate 
reality. Theirs w-as a pnetrating and incesaint search for 
tile .Absolute, transi-ending flic limitations i>f the sensalt and 
oyicratingin the realm of higher values. Herein lies a hitherto 
unnoticed facet of the Arab scientific tradition, by virtue of 
which they were soon to cover tliemsdves with enduring 
liunur. Their names are joined to those that constitute the 
corps of international toilers across the ages who have 
fought for the libcruiTOn of tlie mind from die buri.lcn.some 
shackles of darkness and Ignorance. 

On our common ground a( leu-St did theological and sci¬ 
entific philosophical thought meet. Giving effect, it may be. 
to the rejuvenated principles of the Neo-Platonists, Arab 
scientihe thouglit kept the lianctiiary of the Divine securely 
guarded, and interposed between Him and His creatures an 
order ot sublime syurTtital potency. Tfius did they unerringly 
seek to bridge the gap Iwhii'cen the Intelligence, which is the 
first image of unity, and the soul, who.'^e fadiomlrss namre 
undergirds the doings of men. Of the Almighty, they openly 
stated that they cimld not tell what He is, only what He is 
not. The highest point, beyond which strictly philosophica] 
inquiries did not [jciiietmte, was the Active Intellect—a sort 
of soul of the world in .Aristotelian garb—the principle 
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which m&pircs and regulates tht developments ot hmnanitjv 
mid in which lies the gsxil of perfci^tion for the liudian spirit. 

Never in the course of humfni culture was there 50 ro- 
iTiBQti<; a drift of scientihe thought: none so well known in 
detail ■ and none more frequently misunderstood by hi^tori- 
nns of medieval thought. One may consistently tmee the 
typically Arab patterns of ^cientitic thinking to some origin 
in Hellenistic mentality. Taken alone, that incvitahly fails 
to help the seeker of the truth nrrivr at a mature under^ratid- 
ing of the Eubjrct. Tluit mcThrid breaks dim'n because lieh 
lenistie culture itself was transmitteJ to the Arabs in mani¬ 
fold ways. Other ingredients iielped to alter rathcally die 
quality of the Greek heritage. No interpretation of the whole 
integral ptienomenon is c'vt r complete that leaves Arab 
taneit)^ out of coELsuleration. 

By the tenth centun' of rlu' Christian enu the Arabs came 
to find that their hinguagCi Arabic^ was not only the iiin- 
gULige of Revelation!, of diplomacy and pulitc interconrse, 
but also of science. I'hcy had by us^w' at their ilssposal a great 
fund of generally ejccTlleiU crandations nf all the most ta- 
mous phiiosophical and s^aerstihe WTif ings of the Grrtk.^c Tile 
Arab miiuh clear and scintillating, and the Arabic hinguagei 
nervou^T vjrile and rich* both acUndly and potenLuilly had 
become iL repository' fur mcn^s higlitM thmight. J he old Arabs 
were an acute and ohs^'n atiT pcnplci and for all tmturul ob¬ 
jects whtch fell iiTider their notice they had appropriate and 
finely differentiated words. To render die medical works of 
the Greeks into their uwii tongue they had, of wursc^ in many 
cases CO invent new trrmb triin^laEeil or Tmitated from the 
Greek. But they already posses^ied a fairly copious astro¬ 
nomical vociibularVp whichij moreover^ they w^ere fond of us¬ 
ing in ortHnary life, even in puetry. 

Perhaps pur chief concern ought to be w ith the individual 
man—^tbe seeker after knowdedpe—in whom thk compelling 
movement of scientific thought incamatrs and [lerpetuatts 
it^lf. 
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In theory the ginnts of Ar^b science won fheir liattle over 
the theologians by trying to exalt God be3‘ond the limits 
of the metaphysical and scienriiic conceptions of taWt form 
and matter. At file time fliey stood aloof from the 
vulg;ir doctrines attributing a caitsality to things. Thus they 
deemed they had left a ckttr gtoiind for the possibility of 
miracles. 

These men seem to have flourished between the times— 
between Greek decay and the Renaissance. For when we 
speak of Arab science mosr students w^ho are ocquainttd with 
the subject understand that reference is being made to the 
extensive body of scientific and medical doctrine enshrined 
in books, written m the Arabic langirage^ h\n which is fon 
ttie most part Greek in its origin^ though vvith Indiam Perslani 
and Syrian accretions, and only in the sense set forth above 
the product of the Arab mind. Its importance, as has long 
been recognized, consists not so much in its originality as in 
the fact that in the long inferv'al whicli sr pa rated tlie decay 
of Greek learning from tin: Renaissance it preserved the most 
faithful Ttadiriansof ancient Tvisdom. 

The riitrn who hore the brunt of this ftersistent thought 
wave summed up in ttirmselvrs the meaning of science. From 
them El I rope derived not only the philoi^fduGd and scientific 
ideas which they rhcniselvrs had largely imbibed from orii-' 
rrs, butt w'hat is even more notew^orthy, the secret of their 
dynamic cnerg}^ and powder. Tlie rendition into Arabic of 
rSie Greek masteri'tircc^, whether directly or thmugii inter- 
metiiaie Si^riat verstons^ was effected for the most under 
the enlightened patronage of the early 'Abbfisid caliphs at 
Baghdad, between the middle of the cigl^th and the ninth 
centuries of our era. The w^ork wv'ti accomplished by skill fid 
and painstaking scholars who were for the most part Syrians, 
Hebrews, or Persians^ of the Christian, Jewish, Zoroastnaii 
or pagan faith. 

In other w'onLs* HeUenistii: thought and culture reached 
the Arabs througii the Syrian Church, the Zomnstrians of 
Persia^ the jews and the pagans of Harran* The Arabs were 
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fhai part of the Islamic conimonity which by its mete pres¬ 
ence sened as a powerful solvent of exotic iofliirnccs* Tt is 
true that the typically Arab scientific thought ri'ns often com¬ 
promised by the patrt>n;ige of those whom the orthodox Mos¬ 
lem doctors decided to regard as heretics. In spite of this 
censutc It has left quite a disrinei and rndurtnt' imprint on 
Moslem theology. After a checkered career in the East, Arab 
scientific thought passed over to the Western Islamic com¬ 
munity in Spain, where a new set of men gave i f the earmarks 
of a specialised development Therewith it made a deeper 
impression on Christian and Jewish thotight than on the Mos¬ 
lems themselvcff. Other men of science finally carried the 
great cause intonortlicast Italy where as an anti-ecclesiastical 
program it prepired the way for the rebirth of the classics. 
This main line of endeavor wiis not the sole department 
in which Arab scientists won their acclaim. It is not even 
the main arena w'^here intellectually they fought. All along 
the line their science branched off into new avenues of ex¬ 
ploration in the majestic realm of constructive thought. The 
richest fruits of their labor must he souglit in these side Is¬ 
sues tin die scholasticism W'hich, in Islam, Judaisin and Chris¬ 
tianity was a reaction against the fundamental faith—j^et 
not withotit l>enefitst anxl in the mnllcal, chemical and sci¬ 
entific studies of the Mitidle Ages, which received tVieir full¬ 
est measure of cnligbtennicnc from Arab science. 

Such was tlu' calilier of thow men who srxin l^ccame the 
custodians of thoiiglit in the civilised world. The tyfie of 
man at tlir helm did not permit the clash between science 
and philosophy long to be averted. Moslem theologians had 
rraruiformed the use of words into the science of the word 
i hitlarfi)- Like the scholastiH; doctors of the Roman Catholic 
Church they made speculation tht major concern of theology. 
It soon bccafiic evident that the practice of natural reason, 
with tfie concomitaucr of Greek sciencr—now natumlixed 
in the Arab mind—would inevitably drag the exponents of 
free thought into open wriHict with tlie adljetents of the 
principles of revealed iruth. The ensuing hatf le acquired a 
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soriKvrliat strinpt accent, produced l>y the queer anomaly 
that the mdividnal thinker had to perform at one and the 
same time Iwth the role ot philosojiher and that of scientist. 
The divijjion between thr two realms—always more ephem¬ 
eral tlian tea!—^was never totally consumttuitcd. In conae- 
quence, men like Mairnonides, pursuing a qiKisi-philosophical 
procedure, sought first to reflect how things ought to be in 
order to support, or at least not ro contradict, thrir precon¬ 
ceived opinions. When tlieir niind!^ were made up with regard 
to their imaginary system, they dedared that the world was 
nor otherwise constituted. 

Parenthetically it must: !«; observed at this point that 
the much lauded Greek philosophy, incorporated in Arab 
thought, was not always a blessing. It often bacLtiretl in the 
hands of those who manipulated it. Greece introduced man’s 
thought to the pros{>ect of oonrrolling nature. She lured him 
with the concept that science is at the center of tilings, and 
the far more jicrvcncd notion that man is the measure of all 
things. It followed with perfect logic, therefore, that the 
world had merely to be analy:?<.-d, organized and dominated 
by inaii. In tlie realm of erlikai relaiion&hips ;md morality 
Socrates develupcrd the idea of conscience. The individual 
needed a demon to hal;uice his actions and that balancer was 
conscience. This was the acme of Greek thought and it was a 
far cry from the nobler teachings of Islam which came in¬ 
finitely closer to fhe implications nf biblical revelation. For 
the gods of the Greeks were the projections of great men, 
but not always good men. Indeed what Greece bestowed 
upon the x^rab and the Moslem W'as nor always bread but 
quite as often a stone. 

The battle raged on. \Vhat especially exercised the wits 
of tluse tliinkers were tjic dogmas of creation. Providence, 
and the doctrine of Divine oranipotence. They sought des¬ 
perately to assen for God an immediate action iij the making 
and sustaining of the world. Hut they seemed to overreach 
themselves on cveiy front, lliey maintained tluit each change 
in the constitution of atoms is a. direct act of die Almightj'. 
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WhcQ the fire buTna, or the water nioisteni, the terms used 
iijcrel}? express the habitual niTuin^tLon between one thing 
and another, Ir is not the man that throws a stone who is its 
real mover: the Supreme Ageitt loss for the moment created 
motion. If a living being die, it is because Cod has created 
die attriliute of death. The body remains dead because that 
at tribute is unceasingly created. It is needless to say that the 
scientific mind tluit leaned too heavily on the legacy irom 
Greece was tempted to drop the whole problem of tlie un* 
known, leaving it unsolved, or more likely to repudiate its 
eternal character. With Avptrees niany men of science crime 
to see in metaphysics of the foregoing description the very 
negation of science itself. 

Here the question may appropriate I y be raised as to where 
Arab men of thought obtained the predisposition for their 
remarkable outpouring of interest in science and the philos¬ 
ophy of science. In order to anFft'er this question adequately 
it is not enougli to go back to die tiinth Christian century 
when the Arabs came into possession <if those resources of 
science iiral speculative thought which did not teach the 
Latins until the twelfth. One must rather start in the early 
Christiun centuries when both within and without the fold 
af the ChLirdi, the Platonic tone and temper had already 
taken firm root throughout the domains of the Near bhisi. 
Indeed some of these Greek forces had foreshadowed the 
coming of tliristianity itself. Their total im}jact was strongly 
felt in the work oi the early Church Lathers: their impul.se 
went into tlir ritaking of the human dement that underlay 
the writing of the New Terslament and tlic Septuagint, Tliey 
played a leading role at tltc historic councils of the Church 
and in the formulation of the creeds and doctrines of ortho¬ 
dox Christianity such as the I rinity, the Holy Spirit and the 
incarnation. Much of this heritage was canalized Into tlie 
Ariih rtiind by the Syrian Christians, 

With the paasigc of time the Neu-Platonic school came 
gradually to find in Ariitotle the finest exponent and cx- 
imsitor of philcesophy and scirntific thought. During tlie sixth 
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mid seventh cjeniuries, Aristotle birciime embodied in the 
teachings of the Peripatetic school of thotight %v|iosc ideas 
gained wide circulation among the interpreters of the Eastern 
Church, Of these, John of fXitnaiK^us is preeminent, largely 
because he knew how to make scientific thought subservient 
to theokigical interestSH In the hands of less iJoughty church¬ 
men, liowever, PrripLUcTic studies liecarnc the source of sordid 
heresies. 

The ChureJi of die Nestoriaus and that of the Monopby* 
Site?, in ihcir various munasteTies, carried on^ from rhe 
fifth to the eighth century, the study of the earlier jiart of 
Aristotle*s lu^^ical as well as his Her- 

and Porphyry's Tfic second 'Abbasid ca- 

lipli, al-Man^ (d. a.d. 775)^ was the greatest patron of 
Nestorian physicians. He invited them to Baghdad and fa^ 
cilitated dieir residmce therein. He encouraged them to teach 
and train mm. He took special interest in the of purvey¬ 
ing sctentifif Thought through thr translation of philosophi¬ 
cal and scientific works from Greek, Syriac and Persian. But 
in all these ctiter}jnscs he was -surpassed by the caliph a]- 
Ma/mun (d. aak ) under whrmi the a|Xigee of Greek in* 
fiuence was reached- Tlinis it caiiie to pass that under the 
caliphate, during the eighth ;ind ninth centuries, versions of 
Aristotle's principal works were made into SjTiat; and thence 
into Arulilc- In the caur^j: of time iht names of some of these 
translators were to l>c heard in Latin halls of learning. That 
was certainly true of Jrannitius f Hunayn ibn-lstinq, a,i>. 
809/10-873) whose translations and those of his associates 
formed the fountL'itiim of thr Arab c;mtjn of knowledge 
which dominated medical thought almost to rnodem times. 

Tlsr senry of Arab men of science has an earlier start and 
in an unthuughr-of province, '"TTie first doctor of the Aobi- 
itns/* inentioiird by the colorful biographers, was al^Harith 
ibn-Kaladah (d^ ca- a.d- 6.34)1* ^ elder contemporary of the 
Prophet., whose mother was Muliammad's maternal aunt, he 
became the first scientifically trained man in the Peninsula, 
He completed his studies ut thr great Persian medical school 
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of Jondi&hapur and tiaJ the honor of being consul red by the 
great Persian KiEra (Greek Chosroes) who harbored and pro¬ 
tected the Nco-PIaiomst philosophers driven into exile by 
the intolerance of the Emperor Justinian. Al-Hiirith was suc¬ 
ceeded in the art of healing by hii son al-Nadr. 

Turn to other men who udiered in the sunrise epoch. In 
A.o. 772. an unknown Hindu astronomer came to Baghdad, 
whose foundation was no more than ten years old, bearing 
tw'o treatises on matheniatics and astronomy respectively. 
Tire latter conaisted of the earliest Hindu scientific wor^ 
dealing with astronomy, the so-called Su/dhan/tu, better 
known to the Arabs as ci!-Sirnf~kind in the translatioji of 
Ibrahtm al-FavAri (d. fa. a.n. 777), incidentally, the finst 
Moslem to construct an astrolabe on the Greek model. The 
(ranslation laid the basis of the study of Arab ascronomT. If 
it bad no other significance save die introduction of the 
Hindu nijmeralB into Arabic, and thence through the works 
of al-Khwariimi {d. fd. 850} as "Arabic numerals" into the 
West, enough would have been accomplished to justify its 
inclusion among the epoch-making books of all time. In the 
following century al-Icliwari'/mi Iwcamc the foremost figure 
in Arabic mathematics. His name is the srmree of the word 
"algorism" and his stanAiid book called at-Jal^r ■a^al'Muqd- 
hulah ( Kestoradon aiwl Equation) gavt- rise throngli the first 
word of its title— aUjah^to our "algebra." Among later 
mathematicians influenced by □l-KhwariT.mj arc 'Umar al- 
Khayyiim, Leonardo Fibonacci of Ihsa (d, after 1240), and 
Ma.stcr Jacob of Florence, i^hoEc Italian treatise on mathe¬ 
matics, d.atcd A.i>. 1307, comprises, as Joes one of Leonardo’s 
works, the six tyjws of quadratic ciiuations cited by the Mos¬ 
lem mathematicians. 

The process whereby those Arabic numerals took mot in 
Europe was incredibly slow. The anTiipiatcd Roman numer¬ 
als and abacus persisted till (he early part of the thirteenth 
century. The new system of numeration first came into com¬ 
mon use in 1 faly. In a.d, 1202 Leonardo Fil>onacc;i, who was 
taught by an Arab master and hud travel. d in North Africa, 
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[nirbttM:! fhc use of the s) mbol^ b}- the pubUcatiDn of n book 
which lificame a lan<iiriarlc since if inau^ratni the new tech¬ 
nique and laid the comers^tonc of Eurapeao nmthemutics. 
With the discard of the o 1 if*fa^hJoned tnode of writing the 
progre-*^5 of arithmetic was assured. The agelong bonds had 
been broken at last. The zero and the Arabic numerals are ar 
the basis of die modem science of calculation. 

To return to algebra. In the Orient there is evidence of an 
early Interest in problems which would now be ^Ircd by al¬ 
gebraic operations. The Chinese wxre able to solve the quad¬ 
ratic equation in pre-Christian ttmeSn The Hindu worts of 
Bralimagiipta frzi. C28)^ Mahavira {ra. 850), and Blias- 
kara (ca,. 1 350) contain a large number of problems solved 
by algebraic method* and show considerable versatility in 
analysis. In the Ax-jib worlds partlcubirly in Baghdad of the 
caliphs, two traditions of mathematical thought converged* 
the first from the Greek sources, the second mainly Indian. 
Ti>r result was embedded in such textlwokij those of al- 
Khw'arizmi* abu-Kamil (ah goo) and al-Karaji {ca. iioo)* 
Of the^ the algefata of abKhwarimii had the greatest infiu- 
enee upon European mathematics, having been translated hy 
Robert of Chester {to. 1140) and other medieval scholars. 

No less striking w^as the transformatkin w'roiight in astrol- 
og>“ and its oifspringj^ astronomy* Notice has already been 
taken of die of?eii ^iesaiiie character of tJjc newborn Ilindu 
signs in the held of calculation. More than half a eenturi’^ 
had yes to elapse before the pioneer astronomers made their 
bow* li’d b\ al-FargUrmit abu-Ma shar (Albumas=^ar) ami al- 
Kindii styled ''the philosopher of the Anibs"^ becausi: he was 
the only ranking thinker of pure Arabian descent, Albu- 
ma53ir win; bciro ut Balkli, dotirished in Baghdad and died 
(886) in Central Asia, His principal findtugs permeated 
Latin mathematics in translated form. His name becamr a 
legend* It turned up os the subject of IJAifroJu^o by Gian 
Battista del Porta f 1606), a play which was adapted in 
by Thomas Tomkis, staged before the English 
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motuiTch, Clmrlcs [, in 1614* ^nd revived by John Drvdcn 
(d. 1700), 

Thr banner of astrob^^' and astronomy was also litted 
high by Muhammad tbn-Jabir al-Battani 1 Albategnius, d 
929), bom a Sabian piigau in the Iraqi hamlet of Batran, 
He maile astronomical observations at abRaqquh in Iraq, 
and Antioch, Syria. He corrected some of Ptolemy's itrsidts, 
previous!}’ taken on trust, I ic compiled new tables showing 
by cdcularions the orbit of the sun, moon and certain planers. 
Perhaps independently of Aryabhata (born at Pataliputra 
on the Ganges, a.d. 476!, he introduced the use of the sine 
in calculation, and particularly that of the tangents. He 
proved the possibility of annual or sun eclipses and accu¬ 
rately computed the obDquity of the ecliptic, the duration 
of the tropical year and seasons and tnie me^in orbit of the 
sun. His best known table.s, al-ZVj al~Sdhi (Rome, 1899), 
preserved in tiiajiustript form at the Vatiran Library*, was 
published by Mclanchthort—the associate of Martin Luther 
—at Nuremberg in 1537 as KUtu SteilaTum, in a blun¬ 
dering Latin translation by Plato Tihurttnus (fa, 1116), an¬ 
notated by Regiomontanus. A reprint of it appeared in 1 f)45. 
The Est'Urial Libraiy near Madrid jmssesses a manuscript 
of sonir value by Albategnius on astronomical astrology. 

It is clear that the Middle Ages were not really dark in 
the sense that certain narrow mrdie^’alistB report, i iiese his¬ 
torians ha^'c often erred in their pronouncements on the 
course of scientific thouglit in the Middle Ages, showing il-^ 
only the darkest side of the periotl. An exaggerated emphasis 
upon the least prtTgTtwive elements and exclusive pteoccupa- 
tion wltli the limited domain of Western thought are re- 
siwnsihle for this gross injustice. The truth of the matter is 
that that s^tch of history wa.s not as dark as our ignorance 
of Jt. Simply because ite greatest achievements weie made by 
^-temers 15 no v.dld excuse for its deprecation. The un¬ 
biased verdict of history decre es that from the second half 
of the eighth to the end of the eleventh century, Arabic was 
die scientilic language of mankind. During that period any- 
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ont with aTtibitioti to be highly cultured had to study Arabic, 
Jvjt»t as torlay whoever desires IntellectuiiL advajuiement must 
start by mastering one of tlic great Western languages* 

Were anyone to say to you that the Middle .Ages are ster- 
ile, (jiiote to him erne of the names already ineationed or anv 
of the following; al-Razi* Thabit ihn-Qurrak, ai-Farabi, 
Ibrahim ibn-Slnan, al-Mas'udi, al-Tabari, al-Binmi, ibn- 
STna, al-Qha^ali, al' 2 !an^ali. Nor would it be iiard to aug¬ 
ment considerably this array of niagniHceiu names. Thrse 
men h.id no contemporary etjujvalents in the West. In their 
day the most original and most pregcuint works of science 
were composed m Arabic by thcttii Obviously they were en¬ 
dowed with a great talent of native scientific aptitude. Tliey 
made stimulating studir.=i in mathematics, astrunomy, chem¬ 
istry, physics, technology^ geography and medicine. Their 
culture radiated fram a number of nuclei which were distrib¬ 
uted all the WTjy from Spain and Nortli Africa to Central 
Asia. Having first emerged in die regions of die Fertile 
Crescent—SiTia and Iraq—they were stwn to place the en¬ 
tire cKfili/ed world in their debt as their Ide.ii acquired two 

new fields of operation, in the Mediterranian Crcfscent_ 

from Asia Minor and Syria in the East, througfi NVth 
^rica, to Spain in the West; and in rlit formidable Asiatic 
Crescent extending all the way from the Near East to the 
great lands of the Far East, from Turkey, Feraia, .Afghan¬ 
istan and Arabia to China. India, Indonesia, Malaya and 
tlu* Philippines. 

To the east of salt Take Umniyah in the northwestern Per¬ 
sian province of Adbarbayjan stood the city of Mar.Tghah, 
noticed in the first paragraph of this chapter. There Hulagu. 
who had ravaged Baghdad in 1358, delighted to take his 
residence in time of peace. Me liad crushed the Arab capital 
ruthlessly fmt its scientific thought lutd a way of living on, 
Under the Il-Khauid ^'longol livna-vry which he set up, his 
Arabic-writing Persian scholars made distinct contribution.^ 
in astronomy and mathematics. Tlic center of their activity 
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was the famous observatory and library of Maraghah headed 
by the illustrious Na^ir-al-Dln al-Tusi i d, a-p, 1274)- The 
seventy-dve years of this regime in Persia gives brilliant tes¬ 
timony to the way in which Arab science was reborn alike in 
the lives of friend and foe. Tlic instruments at the observa¬ 
tory were much admired and included an araiillarj' sphere, a 
mural quadrant and a solstitial arniil. Here in honor of Hu- 
lagii, J+asircompiletl new astronomical tables which gained 
popularity throughout Asia, even in distant China. It is note- 
woreby that the fotmdations of this short-lived observatory 
are still extant. 

Arab .science hatl also ireated new eeniera in the West 
The scientific life u hich expanded in Toledo in the twelfth 
cenmry was in itiiiny respects reminiscent of tlic translation 
period in Baghdail some three hundred years earlier. Just as 
the caliph al-Ma'mun installed the "House of Wisdom,'^ 
so Archbishop Raymond founded under the direction of 
Archdeacon Dominico Gundisolvi a School of Translation 
wliich dourished in Tuledo until tile thirteenth century. The 
parr of the poljglot Christian and Sabian translators of 
Baghdad was ]ierformrd here by the Jews who ordinarily 
commanded Arabic, Hebrew, Spanish and i^ometimes Latin. 
The converted jew translated many mathematical, astro- 
norairal and astrological works of the Arabs mto Latin, as 
the ^abian Tliabit ibn-Qurrah had turned chose 01 the Greeks 
into Arabic, Gerard of Cremona did for the Latins what 
Hunav n ibn-lsliaq did for the iArabs in translating the works 
of the phiUtsophere, matliematicians, physicists and phy¬ 
sicians. 

Sicily must not be forgotten. Controlled by tiie jVrabs for 
a hundred and thirty years, it came under Norman suzerainty 
in A.D. 10^1, and proved a fertde center for the cultivation 
Sind diffusion of Arab science. Among the population, Arabic 
and l,attin were in constant use as vernacular dialects, but 
some scholars, particularly Jews, also knew the litenuy forms 
of tlu-se languages. The kings, from Roger I to Frederick I I 
Manfred and Charles I of .Anjou, drew learned men to Pa- 
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Icmw regardless of language an<i religion* Here, as in To¬ 
ledo, a staff of learned tran*slarors began to make Larin ver¬ 
sions from Greek and Arable* These translations dealt mainly 
with astronomy and marhemaric?. In medicine no important 
translations were accomplished in Sicily during the twelfth 
century. In the subsequent century, during the reign of 
Charles of Anjou (1266-85), meet the renowned Jewish 
translator “Faragut’' of Girgenti and his translation of al- 
Razi's C«nffnem. 

Tlic Jewish scholar, Moses of Palermo, was trained as a 
Latin translator In the service of King Charles, Of his works 
w’c know only the version of a pseudo-Hippocriitic wort on 
the diseases of horses. Michael Scot (d. favorite of 

Frederick II, translated into Latin from Arabic and Hebrew 
versions the entire biological and zoological vi'orks of .Aris¬ 
totle, particularly the abstract of De with Avi¬ 

cenna's commentary which he dedicated to rhe emperor in 
J 232. It Is commonly recognized that the interest of Fred¬ 
erick II in zo<dogy was even ktirner than his interest in upti- 
cal qiicsiums. Hut it ^vas not nicrrly moral supjnsrr and cn* 
counigement that he contributed* He W'cot so far as to 
compose a bix'k on hunting, Dc Ar/c t'enantli, based upon 
Michael Scot, particularly his translatirm of Aristode's 
zoology. 

Neitlier Maraghah nor Toledo or Palermo ever would have 
artainetl any grandeur as centers of scientific distribution and 
thought radiation but for the preparatory s^fadework ."io 
dillgenriy executed in the translation period f A*n. 750*900) 
;uid followed tmtncdiatrly thereafter bj* the flowering of 
scientiiic creativity (fj. goo-i 100), The treasurehoiises of 
Arab science accumulated in the course of tlie formative 
stages are just beginning to reveal tlicmsjclvcs. In Istanbul 
alone there arc niorc than eighty mobile I 5 !>rafies containing 
tens of chousnds of manuscripts. Otlier collectioiu are 
known to exist in Cairo, Damascus, Mosul and Baghdad, 
as well as in Persia, India and North Africa, On this side 
of the Atlantic the most impressive collection of Arabic and 
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Islamic manuscri[its is the Carrrtt Cnlkcttnn at Princetott 
University. Only few of tlie collections in Artib and Moslem 
countries have been ofllclally listed, niuch Ic&<? technically 
described or edited. Even the catalog of the Escurial Library 
in Spain, which comprises a liirKc sepment of the wisdom of 
Western Arab thought, is not yet complete. In recent years, 
the mass of material recovered has radically undermined the 
former faulty conceptions of critics regarding the nature, 
scope and virility of Arab thoueht. It has flashed a strong 
beam of light upon the early pan of the history of the Arab 
world, revealing more than ever before the sounres of its 
creative flexibility. With the new bearings at our disposal, 
new readings are being taken. Therefore at the moment, any 
outline of Arab scientific thought and achievement.* has per¬ 
force to be tentative, pending the new disclosures of vigorous 
investigation. 

The first bona fide Instinitc td advanced leaming in the 
Arab world was the Baghdad Hoii^e of Wlssflom (hayt .it- 
ifikmah) initiated by al-Ma'mun in a.d. 830. Forthwith 
Baghdad assumetl progressively incieasiog fame and prestige 
as a most conspicuous center of higher learmng through 
which the enriching streams of Greek and Ea.stem thought 
began to flow into the furthest ends of the .Anb world. 'Hie 
multifarious iiigredicnts assemided at the capital city were 
quietly analyzed and clothed wUh catipUal smetion, thus 
simplifying the faik of assimilation. Insofar as medicine 
was concerned, the vital assets and resources of tlic one¬ 
time Persian Sas^anid stiidlum at Jimdishapur were held 
as models of the highest order. In addition to its strategic 
function as a translation bureau, the Baghdad institute also 
became the envy of scholarship lij reason of its academy, 
public library and the observatory attached to it. Mere the 
caliph's astronomers not only made systeiruitic obserw'ations 
of the celcstiid bodies in the starry heas rus but also verified 
with remarkably precise results all the fundamental ele¬ 
ments of the obliquity of the ecliptic, the pretsss* 

sion of the rqumoxesand the length of the solar year. To this 
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observatoiy ^tl-Ma’mun goon added another on Mt. Qa-<L 
siyfirt oiitsidc of Damascui. I'he (^utpment in those days con-j 
sisted of quadrant, astrolabe, dial and globes. 

That affiliation in Baghdad of library, academy, transla¬ 
tion bureau and obser^ aton’ is tfic most notable development 
in the domain of thought since the foundation of the Alex¬ 
andrian Museum in the hrst half of tire third century b.c. 
Be rhar a? it may, the first full-dress academy in the Arab 
world was still largely in the future. It was bound to come, 
as it finally did on the occasion of the foundation of the 
Nixamiyah sehtjo! in a.d, 1065-ID67 by the enlightened 
Nizam<il-Mulk, the Persian vizier of the Saljnq sultans, 
Alp Arslan and Malik Shall, and the patron of *Umar al- 
K hay van I—^also in Baghdad. It outlived the fatal debacle 
that Ircfell f hr mother city when Hulagu annihilated the last 
vestige of 'Abbasid authority, us it also stirv'ived the later 
onslaught of the Tartars. It was ultimately merged with 
its younger sister, sl-Mustanjlrlyah, about two years after 
Tamerlane captured Baghdad in 1393 - 

In Cairo, one of the remarkable foundations of the Fad- 
mids was the Hall of Wisdom or of Science (dJr al-hikmah 
or ditr established by al-I^akim in a.i>. I005 for the 

teaching and propagation of the extreme Shi'itc doctrine. 
In conjunction with it al-Hakim set aside a fund of which 
file income was tu he expended on the copying of manu¬ 
scripts, the repair of Ixmks and general nuiintenance. The 
Ha]] was connected with the royal palace and contained a 
library .and conference rooms. Its curriculum offered, in addi¬ 
tion to the sfjccifically Islamic subjects, astronomy and medi¬ 
cine, .Al-Hakim’s court was graced with the presence of 'Ali 
ibn-Yunus ( d. a.o, looy), tire greatest astronomer EgjT^ 
ever produced, and abu-'Ali al-FJasan ibn*aI*Haytham (Al- 
hazen), the leading Arab physicist and student of optics. 

Anterior to the rise of intellectual life in Baghdad, Cairo, 
and elsewhere were sei'eral Eastern, non-Arab, homes of' 
creative thought which in many respects anticipated the ' 
swelling Arab tide. Of these the most active was in the city 
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of Jundishapur of the province of Khut^iftan in wiiithwextern 
Persia. In the early part of the fourth Qiristian century’, in 
the reipn of tJie second Shapur. the city became a roy al resi¬ 
dence and to it the monarch called the Greek physicLan 
Theodoiiu? or 'nirodorus, whom he made royal physician 
nod whose system proved 3 major inspiration to Arab 
cine. This physician* who was a Christian* received the un- 
f|iialifird admiration of the Persian court. Shapnr caused a 
church to lie built for him and at his request set free a num¬ 
ber of his captive countrymen. 

The great development of the school of Jundishapur w'as. 
however* the unforeseen and unintended result of that By¬ 
zantine intolerance which in the fifth century drove tlir 
Nestorians from their school at Edessa and forced them to 
seek refuge on Persian soil. In the following century the 
enlightened and wisdom-loving I^husraw Anusharwan. pro¬ 
tector of the NeoPlatontst philosophers {ca. a.n. 55 *)» 

^jhis physician Burzuya to India, who together with the game 
‘of chess and the celrbrafrd liook of Katlliik toa<^Dimr>dh, 
} brought hack Indian w'orks on medicine and also, apparently, 
^ Indian physicians to Persia, 

At the time of Muhammad's birth the intellectual fame 
of Jundishapur was at its zenith. Tliere converged Greek 
and Easiem learning, the fomirr transmitted in [»3rt directly 
from Greek* but mostly rhrottgb the industrious and as¬ 
similative Syrians. Sergius of Ras al-‘Ayn (d. in Constanti¬ 
nople, A.o, 53 ^)* nourished sometime earlier, W3.s one 
of those W'ho translated Hippocrates and Galrn into Syriac. 
Of this iiitentiediatc Syriac scientific literature—w'hich was 
a Stepp ingstOTie on the road leading to Arabic translations— 
little remains. 

The medical school of Juntlishapur withstood like a rock 
the world-shaking events attendant upon the seventh cen¬ 
tury Arab invasion. Far from undergoing gradual decline its 
importance was enhanced, especially in the latter half of 
the eighth century when the foundation of Baghdad shifted 
the focu-s of the Arab world eastward. In A.o. 765 the second 
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'Abbi^jd caliph aI~Manpur, being afflicted witii an illness 
tJvat was the despair of liis medical advisors^ MinimontU to 
hitk court rhe Ncstorian mrdicaj authority, Jurjis the son of 
Bakbtishu’, chief physician of the great hospital at jundi- 
sliapur, 

Jurjis rose in favor with the caliph. Though conn physi* 
cum and a high dignitary in tJie Islamic capital, he clung 
unswervingly ro tlie Christian faith irt w hich he was sired. 
The caliph took pains to invite this medical celchrity to em¬ 
brace Islam. Bnt Jurjis avowed that he rather chose tlic com¬ 
pany of his forebears, be they in heaven or heil. His career 
was not thus interrupted. On the contraiy his powder was 
multiplied manifold. He became the head of an eminent 
family which for sts or seven generations—over a period of 
two centuries and a half—eKercised, despite adversity and 
vicissitudes, monofxily of the court medical practice. 

That the physicians of Jundishapur should have been char¬ 
acterized by a certain exclusiveness. cLtiming as they did to 
be the pundits of medical science, is perhaps understandable. 
They guarded their professional techniques jealously against 
possible contamination from outside. The existence of this 
iruelltctual snobbery is evidenced by the cruel treatment, 
at the outset of his career, experienced by rhe woulj-bc re- 
no wncil tran-datoT of Greek medical works into Arabic, 
tjunayn ibn-lshaq, to whom earlier reference has been made, 
A. native of al*HTrah in Iraq, he too was a Christian with 
burning thirst for knowledge. 

We first meet IJunayn in die humble role of understudy 
to Yuhunna ibn-Masawayh whose lectures he also followed. 
But he w’as prone to ask too many troublesome questions. 
One day his ma.ster, losing [witience, exclaimed, "What have 
the people of al-Hirah to do with medicineV Go and change 
money in the marketplace,” and drove him forth in tears. 
Says al-Qi/^i (cL a.d. *24^), the distinguished historian of 
Arab plulosopbers and physicians: "These i>eoplr of Jundi¬ 
shapur used to believe that they only were worthy ot this 
science, .tnd would not suffer it to go forth from tlicmKclves, 
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their chUdroi anti their kin/' But Hunayn, more resolved 
than ever on pursuing knotrlcdge to its source, went away 
for several years to learn Greek* 

During this period one of l;lunii\Ti's former acquaintances, 
Yusuf the physician, ran across a man, with long hair and 
undipped Ward and musrache, reciting Homer in the street. 
In spite of his dmnged looks, Yusuf recognized the stranger 
by his voice as f^utiayn. Being questioned, he divulged hts 
identity and enjoined silence on Yusuf, saying he had sworn 
not to continue his medical studies until he had perfected 
himiielf in knowledge of the Greek language. When Ire hnally 
returned, jibrTl ibn^Baklitishu', to whom he attached him¬ 
self, was delighted with his high Greek scholarship and 
liailed him a miracle of learning* Tbn-Masawayh, who had 
formerly despised the man, sought Yiisurs good olHces to 
ctfecta rectmciliadon with the indomitable l;;lunayn. 

When Hunayn had attracted the attention of the caliph, 
there was yet one other estaiiing test to which he must sub¬ 
mit before bis admission to full royal confidence. The caliph 
bade him concoct a poison to he employed in the rltmination 
of an enemy. A rich reward was held our as bait, bur Idunayn 
strongly resisted the temptation* The whole idea wa« revolt¬ 
ing to his noble spirit and training. As a penalty for his open 
refusal to enforce the royal will ht vrsn, given a year in jail. 
Wlien bis case came up before the caliph for review lie w'as 
summuned again and offered anotiier opportunity to make 
up his mind. Again he voiced an unquaiided preference to 
die rather than allow tiic i,'Omprojnise of his personal integ¬ 
rity, *'l have already told the Commander of the FaiThfiil,*' 
be declared, "that I have skill only in wluit is Irenehcial, In 
my studies 1 have mastercii nothing else/' All attempts to in¬ 
timidate him by the tliteiit of cajiital punislimcnt liaving 
failed, he went on; '"I have a Lord who will give ine my right 
tomorrow in tlie Supreme Uprising. If the calijih would in¬ 
jure his own soul, let the choice rest wttli him/* Whereupon, 
it U reported, the caliph's face brightened and he told the 
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severely tried Hunayn rhat his desire to ascertain the physi¬ 
cian's jirobity had t>ecii amply satished. 

Tliis is no plu« to c<italog eshanstivelr all the active cen¬ 
ters in tile (Kjwerlitiuse that supplied the future Arab thought 
with energy. Included in any snch a presentation would he 
the names of Edessa (a 1 -Ruha'), the principal intellectual 
armory of ttir Christian Syrians; Antioch, one of the many 
Greek t^olonir^; Alexandria, the mcetingplace of Occidental 
and Eastern philoatiphy; and the busy cloisters of Syria and 
Imq, where nor only ecclesiastical but scientific and philo- 
fiophical studies were cultivated with avidity. 

Consider also tlie valiant efforts made at Harran, strong¬ 
hold of the heathen Syrians. Here, too, fotces were at W'ork 
tjiat in time came to lie woven into the warp and woof of 
Arab scientific thought. As a nerve t'cnter the significance of 
Harran hinges on the prodigious task performed by its able 
translator W'ho eventually brought aiwut that phenomenal 
infiltration of Greek patterns into Arab science. Down to the 
thirteenth century, llarran remained pagan, Owdng to the 
high degree of Greek nilture long promoted there, if became 
know'n as a stronghold of Hellenism. Of all tlie learned Har- 
raniiins the most magnificent figure was undoubtedly Thabtt 
ibn-Qurrah (d. ra. a.n. 901). The pagan Sabtans of Harran 
as star-worshipers had early been fascinated by astronomy 
aud mathematics. 

In the days of the 'Abbasid caliph al-Mutawakkil (a.i>. 
847-61)* Harran shone as the seat of a school of philosophy 
and medicine which had (uevioiHly been transferred from 
Alexandria to Antioch. That was the unusual atmosphere 
where Thabit ibu-Qurrali and his cohorts flourished. They 
are worthily credited with tlie translation of the bulk of 
Greek mathematical and astronomical lore, including the 
oompends of Archimedes (d. n.c, 212) and Apollonius of 
Perga (b. r<i. b.c, 262). Tlicy also improved the earlier 
trandations. The work done on Euclid by Hunavm was now 
revised by Tliabit. who found another patron in the caliph 
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al-Mu'tadid (892*902). To him Thabit sooa became a 
jiersotial friend and table companion. 

Tha» in broad outline were rlie general characteristics of 
the substructure on ^t^hich the rising Libraries, hospitals^ 
universities and other difFu.s'ion agencies in Arab scientific 
thought were based. Wc may suppose* furthermore, that the 
establishment of hospitals in Europe during the thirteenth 
centuri* which were no longer under clerical supervision 
alone proceeded piirtly under the infiuence of the crusades. 
They may have been imitations of such splendidly estab¬ 
lished blmaristons (Persian, blmar^ sick + slan, place)* as 
that of the contemporary Saljuq ruler Nvir-al-Din in Damas¬ 
cus. and the Mamluk sultan al-Mansur Oalawun in Cairo. 

Qalawuc, whose rule (a.o, 1279-90) over Egj'pt and 
Syria, in tlie line of the Rahti Matnluks, consolidated Mos¬ 
lem power anrl endowed ir with impregnability against its 
deadly Mongol adversaries of Persia as wcU as aided it to 
withstand the recurrent Frankish onslaughts of the crusad¬ 
ers, nchievnl anotlier less dubitable title to enduring fame. 
Not only w'as he the builder of citadels renovated on a large 
scale in Aleppo, Ba'labakk and Damascus* but also of the 
Cairo hospital, connected with a school-mosque and mauso¬ 
leum, His hospital, whose remains constitute the earliest 
relics of a .Moslem hospital tJtrant, is the most famous of his 
buildings, The sultan is said tti have felt the need for thb 
huitianinirion enterprise while lying ill in the Nuri hospital 
at Damascus, There he vowed to establish a similar institu¬ 
tion in Cairo in the event of his recovery. The main struc¬ 
ture—hospital, annexes, school atvd masque—was completed 
in 1284, It comprised special w.irds for the segregation of 
infectious diseases* such as feyers, ophthalmia and dysen¬ 
tery, and was provitletl with labot.ittuies, a dispensari'* bath, 
kitchens and storerooms. The chief officer of its medical RUtf 
gave instruction in a properly equipped i ecru re hall. The 
principal endowment yielded about a million dirhams an¬ 
nually, and tlie hospital employed male and female attend¬ 
ants, its d(jors being open to the sick of both sexes. 
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Eur£ii>eud tmvelcr^ visiting Cairo piid ihii hospital their 
highest tribute of praise and commendation. After a period 
of decline it has seen a rrnabsance in our own days. The 
Ambs who eiitne in contact with Frank physicians during 
the crusades freftuently expmsscd scorn for their professional 
skill. This appears, for instance, from anecdotes related hj' 
the Syrian prince Usamah based on the reports of hk Chris¬ 
tian Arab physician Thihit, The latter, ahrmt ,a.d. 1140, 
observed two cases whidi cmlcd fatally owing to the barbar¬ 
ous surgery' of a Frank. 

It is now generally understood, in certain specialized cir¬ 
cles of ccimpetenl historians of rlitdicinr, time the early pat' 
terns of hospitalization and hygiene in Europe received dieir 
energizing impetus from Arab medical science. In tliis way 
was progress finally nuide in the spheres of .siirgeiy, hygiene 
and practical metlicine. Guy de Chauliae (d, 13O8). the 
surgeon of Montpellier, adopted flit scorned ojh' rations of 
Arab physicians for rupture and cataract. L;mfranchi of 
Milan, who established him-self in France (izyj), intro¬ 
duced advanced methods in ligature of blood vessels and 
suture ot wounds. For some tittir in northern Italy, the non- 
suppuration treatment of wounds with wine-conrpresscs miA 
practiced. In all these and numerous other instances the in¬ 
fluence of Arab mctlicatiou was paramount. 

I.es 3 traceable, though no less real, is the link of the early 
European university with the Arab diffusion centers. From 
the twelfth centun- onward, universities in Fhirope were es¬ 
tablished iTinuiubcrs, The ne w learning crystallized in them. 
Such were Bologna, Padua, MontpclHcr and Paris, As in 
By^zuntinr .Alexandria and in Baghdad of die caliphs, educa¬ 
tion revolved around tile reading of ancient aiitliors, at last 
accessible in Latin, Experimental science was hardlv known 
as yet; and botany, zoology-, physics and alchemy, as well a.s 
astronomy, mathematics and medicine took their cue from 
the .Arab masters. 

Only towards the close of the sixteenth ccjiturv weri.* 
human bedies publicly dissected at Bologna, and at first 
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strictl j' In cnnniTtcibn with theuatherinu of evidence for legal 
process. No jiureiy scientihe service was thereby rendered 
and the correction of the anatomical and physical blimJers 
of Galen, as transniitted by Aviemna, laid to wait indefi¬ 
nitely, Tradition overrode autops;J^ Naniral science in those 
days made its home in the University of Paris. Aristotelian 
science as introduced from Toledo, with Averroes' torn me n- 
taries, was bedrock for all branches of learning. 

The English jihilrwHipher and man of science, Rofjer Bacon 
fctf, ] 214-921 and the German scholastic philosopher, Al* 
bertus Magnus of Bolktiidt, were among the many Iciulcrs 
of European tiiought attracted to Paris where Aristotelian- 
ism as expounded by tivc Arab scientists "ft'as rhi: clliict ob¬ 
ject of intetesL Roger Bacon, who was by no means friendly 
towards Albert, refers to him as "tlie first fiianter of philos¬ 
ophy," and “thr mtist noted of Christian scholors.” Just as 
Roger Bacon's Opritri w'lis based on Alhazen’s {ibn-al-l lay- 
rham's) 7 'ftesauras Oplicae, so Albert repeated the alchemical 
teaching? of Gel>cr (Jiibir ibii-H:iy7an ) and otiier Arab writ¬ 
ers, in his 'zoological and Ixtfsinical studies where he relied 
greiitly on translations from Arabic. The influence of Ceher 
was far-reaching in the encyclopedic Speatium iVd/tira/e hy 
Vincent de Beauvuis. Arabic alcbctny', imoeiated aa it was 
with astrology, predtimbated thrnughauc rhe thinemth and 
fourteenth centuriej;. 

When the cotnplete picture of Arab scirnce is cotitem- 
pLiited in retro 5 }ject it seems to extend with few serious set¬ 
backs over almoijt five hundred years. The works of specuhi- 
tion and technology possessed by die many Arab libraries 
may be reduced to the six classes of philosophy,^ mathematics, 
a-stronom)’, piiy-UK, chemistry and medicine. The sages of 
Greece had formulated much of this heritage. Now it was 
the turn of the Arab mind to illustrate and to petpetiuvte. 
Plato wrote for the Athenians, and his allegorical genius is 
ti»clo#cly blended with the language and religion of Greece. 
After the fall of tltat Peliflion, the Peripatedcs, emerging 
from their obscurity, prevailed in the controvenics and 
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w rang lings of the Eastern Church, Lx 3 ng afterft'ard their 
founder was restored, jjarticulatly by the Arabs of Spain, to 
the Latin schools. 

The physics both of Plxito's Academy and Aristotle's Lyce¬ 
um, as it was built ntrt on observation but on argument, re¬ 
tarded the progress of real scientific tnowledge. Ir is to be 
deplored that the metaphysics of the Iminite has often been 
enlisted in the service of superstition. Yet undeniably the 
human faculties arc fortified by the art and practice of dia¬ 
lectics, The ten predicaments of Aristotle collect and meth¬ 
odize our ideas, and his syllogism is the keenest weapon of 
dispute. These too were dexterously wielded by the Arab 
thinkers. The study of mathematics and its affiliate, astron¬ 
omy, is distinguished by the peculiaritj' that in the course 
of rhr ages il may always advance, imd can never recede* 
The ,A.rabs cultivaterl with brilUant success the sublime sci¬ 
ence of :Lstronomy which elevates the mind of man to dis¬ 
dain his diminutive [jlarvet and to look beyond his transient 
rxLtente upon it. Tlir costly instruments of observation were 
supplied by the caliph al-Ma'mun, and the land of die Chal- 
daeans still ottered the same unclouded horizon. In the plains 
nf Iraq, bis madiemuticians accurately measured a degree of 
the meridian at fifty-six and two-thirds miles—a remark¬ 
ably close result, only exceeding the real length of a degree at 
the place by aljout 2877 feet. The astTonomical tables of 
Bitghdad, Spain and Santarqand corrccfed some minute er¬ 
rors in the Ptolrtuaic hypothesis, without. Iioweveft actually 
fenouncing it. 

The science of chemistry owes its very* jnccpiiou to the 
tireless industry- of the Arabs, They described scientifically 
thr rwo principtil opera lions of cakinatinn and reduction. 
*rhey improved on the methods for evaporation, sublimation, 
melting and crystalliztition. They knew how to prepare t rade 
.sulphuric and nitric acids and mix them so as to produce aqua 
regia, in w'hichgold and silver would he dissolved. In general 
they modified the Aristotelian theory of the constituents of 
metals in a way that survived, with slight alterations, until 
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the beginning of modem nhcmism’ in the eighteenth century. 
They first invented and named the alembic for the purposes 
of distiHatton. analyzed tlic substances of the three king¬ 
doms of nature and convened the I'oisonous minerals into 
soft and iiiilutaTy medicines, in medicine, as elsewhere sub¬ 
mitted in this chapter, they have been deservedly applauded. 
The names of Masawayh, Jahir. al-Rait and Avicenna are 
deserv'edly to be classed with the Greek masters. The first, a 
Christian physician and pupil of Jtbril ibn-BakhtTshii*. fail¬ 
ing to obtain human subjects for dissection, a practice dis* 
coumged by Islatit. Imd recourse to apes. Arab inrerest in the 
healing science found expression tn the Prophetic tradition: 
science is twofold, theology and medicine. 

The plijTiioiiiti combined the functions of philosopher, the¬ 
ologian and healer. The title hakim fsage) was applied to 
him in hU many-sided office. In the curative use of dru^ 
some remarkable advances were made by tbe Arabs. They 
cstablislied the first iipotliecary slrops, found pd tile piirlifst 
school of pi Hi mi ary and prodiKcd the first phamiacofioeiii, 
Like druggists, physicians were required to submit to a test. 
In A,n. 931 Baghdad had over eight hundred and eighty 
physicians, licensed to ejtcrdsc their liicra.tive professtoji. In 
Spain the life of tlic Ranum Catholic princess was entrusted 
to the skill of die Arabs, and the school of Salerno, their 
lepitiimte offspring, revived in Italy and EurojJe the for¬ 
gotten precepts for the relief of suffering. 

Enough facts have licen marshnlkd in this stirvey regard¬ 
ing the si7;c and substance of the Arab scientific contribution 
to justify a rioil of agreement on the part of fair-minded 
readers. In determining this abiding heritage iij specific terms 
one arrives at die focal point in tivc whole study undertaken 
hem. Arab astronomy it will be noticed, transported by the 
^losJcjiis into Spain, blossomed temporarily at Cordova and 
Toledo. From the latter city, tlte Toledan Tables, drawn by 
Arxachcl (al-Zatqali) in a.p. 1080, took rhelr name. These 
tables, mainly based on Ptolemy and al-Kliwarizmi, were 
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renderet} into I^tin 10 the twelfth century by Gerard of. 
Cremona. The astronomkul canons of al-ZarqaH were sim¬ 
ilarly ab^^rbed (fa. 1140) into the 5)'stem of Raymond, 
of Marseilles, Al-Zarqali was the fotemost astrononiical 
antliorit}' of his time. He was tlie first to prove the mo» 
tion of the solar apogee with reference to the stars, Ac* 
cording to bis measurements it amounted to 12.04*', whereas 
ito real value is 11,8". Copernicus quotes ahZarqaii, together 
with nl-Hattnni in his revoialiambus coclffstium. 

Also at Toledo, the Alphorusine Tables were proranlgated 
under die authority of .Aljihonso X of Castile in 12 52. Their 
appearance heralded the dawn of Europicun science, almost 
coinciding with rliaf of the Sphaera Mandi as textbook of 
spherical astronomj’, written by a Yorkshireman, John Holy- 
wood, known as Sacro Bo.sco (d, J 2 j6). 

Not until the Germany of the fifteenth certtur}- was the 
brilliant attempt made to doctor the discre(fancies in the 
Ptolemaic doctrine. George Purbach (1423-61) was the 
first to introduce into Europe a method of determining time 
by altitudes, following the precedent of ibn*Yunus, lie lec¬ 
tured with applause at Vienna in i4>o, and two years later 
was joined tlicre by Regiomontanus. Purbadi died prema¬ 
turely at the age of thirty-eight when about to start for Rome 
to study a manuscript of Almas^si, His labors lived on and 
bore fruit in the -work of Regiomontanui; and Bernhard 
Walther of Nuremberg (1430-1504), who constructed an 
observatory equipped with clocks driven by weights, and 
initiated various improvements in practical a-strotiomy. 

What was tninsmitted to the West only partially accounts 
for the legacy of science and thought tmpieathrd by the 
Arabs. There were, Ijesides, tlujse intangible yet imperishable 
possessions which live down the ages, regardless of their 
cimicul or laboratory or museum value, in commenting on 
the high esteem in which the enlightened al-Ma’mijn re¬ 
garded scholars and scholarships, Bar Hebraeus uses these 
words: "He was not ignorant that diey are the elect of God, 
his noblest and most useful seri'iints, whose lives are devoted 
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to the improvement of their rational facolties- . . . The 
teachers of wisdom are the true luminariirs and legislators 
of the world, which but for tlieir aid, would once more sink 
in ignorance iintl barbarism.” 

In addition to mental virginiri' and their immense capacity 
for fresh reaction, die early Arabs owned a fabulous res* 
ervoir of real and curiosity. Al-Ma’mun's fine example 
i‘iiminted by succeeding princes of the House of ’Abbib, their 
rivals, the FatimiJs of North Attica, the I Jmayyads of Spain 
and uthers, Together many of them were tin: jiatrons of the 
learmed as well as tile Commanderi of the Faithful, The 
same royal prerogative was claimed by the independent emirs 
of the provinceii. This emulation diffused tlic taste and tr- 
w'urds of science from Samarqand and Bukhara lo Fe^; and 
Cordova. 

A continuous streitm of slowly acquired wisdom unites the 
rich past with the lii’ing present, .and entei^ effectively into 
the shaping of the future. Thus the destiny of the Arab is 
not without its peculiar potentialities. It is tme that after 
the sixteenth century Arab scientific thoiigiit began to drtc* 
riorate. In F.urope brtoks of science begin to refer more and 
more to rranslatioti Irom Greek mther than Arabic Hellen¬ 
ism. Tet Arabic thought continued to bear ilic marks of 
distinction- Not until thr period 1530-15jo did it suffer its 
greatest rcUpsi*. Simultaneously with the revolution of as¬ 
tronomy by Copernicus (d. 1543), Paracelsus (d, 1541) 
reformed akhemv and medicine. He Incessintlv iiraed his 
Students to ab.andori Galen anti Avicenruv and to return to 
the observation.'^ of nature. In 1543, the same year in which 
Copernicus publislied hia famous work, Andreas Vesaltus 
edited his funrlamental new anatoniy. This year marks the 
close of the Middle Ages insofar as Arab scietidlic thovight 
was concerned. This W'as the end of a splendid era hut not 
necessarily the withdrawal of the Arab forever from the 
world of thought. 

The decline which had set in as far hack as the smmd half 
of the eleventh century did not take Arab scientific thought 
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bj'surprise, nor was it as abrupt as some would have us think. 
That was the lime of ‘Umar al*Klwyj^u. Thai was the end 
of the golden ape ot Arab science but bj' no means the end 
of thr Arab, By tJiat time the scientific primacy of the Arabs 
had lasted more tlian four centuries—a period of sufficient 
duration to breed a civiliiatitm. Tel in spite of the fact that 
Christian Eurajie was beginning to awake, iis evidencevi by 
the appearance of Anselm, Psellys. Constantine the African 
and the Cltanson de Roland, the Arabs were still in the van¬ 
guard of humanit)', There was nowhere else in the world, in 
those days, a philosopher who could at all compare with al- 
Ghaziaii, an astronomer like al-Zarqali nor a mathematician 
like 'Umar al-Khayyatn. 

.As late as 1520 in V'ienna, and (588 in Frankfurt on the 
Oder, the medical curriculum was still largely based on Avi¬ 
cenna's CiZftoti and on die ninth book Ad tUmansorem of 
Rhazci (al-Tiazi)v Even in rhe seventeenth century in France 
and GermanV some scholars kept to Arabic erudition, W'hilst 
the struggle between Hellenists and Arabists went on in 
northern Italy until both were crushed by the advent of the 
modern scientific mrtliod, Arabic pharmacology survived un¬ 
til the beginning of rhe nineteenth century. Parts of the Latin 
version of ibn-ul-Bayiar’s were printed in 1758 ,at 

Cremona, Senipion at'd Mesue the Younger were studied 
and sunimarized for the use of European pharmaco|)Ocias 
until about J830. An old German treatise (*838) on Zoology 
from al-DamTri's Life vf Ammah reproduces the legends 
relating to the poisonous nature of abu-buray^ (gecko)— 
n harmiess Eastern house Ii*itaril. The native druggists from 
Morocco to India habituiiHy com]xw.c tlicir remedies in ac¬ 
cordance writh tile short tre:icisesof medieval Arab physicians. 

Above and beyond the visible course taken by Arab science 
are thow changeless and timeless qualities of mind and spirit 
that made such an achievement ijossihlc. It is largely due to 
their capacity for erudition and scientific acumen that the 
Arabs came to occupy the position of honor that was theirs. 
.As one surveys tlie present one may well entertain the hope 
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th^it they who did ^ much before csui :ind will do much 

ftgaiD. 
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RICHARD ETTINGHAL’SEN 

with thr hifstory of Western art, anti cer- 
» tainly with that of cliussical archaeologj’, research 
in the field of Islamic art is of very recent date, and is today 
undertaken onlv by the second and third generation of schol¬ 
ars in the firliL ^‘iaJly of the oiifstanding monumeni^ were 
discovered during the past few yearsv and we can 5til i hope to 
find major monuments in the near future. The study of ico¬ 
nography and literary sonnTA is in its initial stages. We would 
like to know more about the !ii>ccial conditions under which 
the arts and crafts were executed. Still we have a large 
amount of raairrial available, and. thanks to the researches of 
Professor Louis Masslgnqn and of the late Sir Thomas 
Arnold, we have at leuat some means of understanding the 
problem as a whole, llierefore, although a general survey of 
the characteristic features of Islamic art is premature, it 
seems permissible to make a preliminaiy statement, super¬ 
ficial and eclectic as it may be, about what we have so far 
learned of the peculiar character of Islamic art- 

There is no iloubt tliat art in Islamic countries is a deriva¬ 
tive of the classical rraditi'onii followed In various Oriental 
countries preceding the Arab conquest, Sometimes this in¬ 
spiration is rather pure and direct; in ocher cases the influence 
came by way of Sassantao or Coptic art. There are nlso ex- 
traneou.s infiucnceis, sucli as those from India. But this paper 
does not intend to deal with strmmM showing the sequences 
and interrelations of stj les, forms and single motifs. The 
question of the "what" and "how” are dealt with in a gen¬ 
era] fashion: and tliere is also an endeavor to reply to the 
question of the "why," though the answer must necessarily 
remain inconclusive and subjective. 

The first factors to he considered in such an evaluation 
are the social, economic and religious conditions in Arabia 
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iit the ttiifc of the Prophet. As Mvifiammaii wus subject to 
native amJ foreign iniiijetK'C!> even in his major religtoiis con» 
cepts, we are entitled to assume that he was lUe cliild of lii$ 
age and si>ciety as far as art was concerned. 

Wr find a rather primitive wKiety in ^ hich the bulk of 
the population arc nonuids. Only a minority of the people 
lived as traders in cities, where we can assume that tlie pre^ 
refjulsites of a more alumdant life were not much Itcytmd the 
scope of the hunter and shepherd in the desert. The latter, 
of course, could only surnnintl himself with cMTse. unbreak¬ 
able simple objects which W'ould not be deitroyed hj- fre- 
fjiient transportation on rhe b.n'ks of camels, for instance, 
there wTjuUl not hr much room for glass vessels. Iiidced. as 
w vividly demonstrated by the names given to them, all the 
finer material things of life in Arab soclrt}- around a.d. 600 
were foreign imiiortations. Hh* Arabic w’ord* for “raiior 
-carpenter,-' “potter," “amiar-maker." to mention a few, 
came trom the Aramaic. One of the words for “book" 
(jnifkdf), and words such as ' wimlow," "bracelet” and 
“smith" are from Ethiopio; terms for "silk” were otigmally 
Persian. Becaii-sr the Arab is physically and mcnmlh' remote 
from the visual arts his poetry alludes imlv rarely to it, as, 
for instance, when the poet ’Amr in hi.s enmriburinn 10* the 
MM'allaqat compares the legs of a beautiful woman to 
ttwrhie caliimns, nr her breasts fa ivory boxfs. This is aJI the 
more striking as poetry wjis the great art of tile peoidc of 
pne-Islamic Arabia. 

Furfhrrmore, tlie objects used in daily life could never 
achieve a higher phyMca] form on acctiTiiu of rlieir ignoble 
urigiii. Men decided the fate of their families, took care of 
the wealth—that is to say, tire herds—provided food by 
hunting, and it ncccsgary took part in the exigencies of war. 
These very men spumed the making ot any kind of ohjeers 
to be accomplished by the tedious work of the bamis Tliis 
was left to the women, to die slaves, to foreigners and to 
the Jews. The social standing of the arts was therefore much 
Imvered. If one wanted to deride somebodv. one called at* 
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tentioii to thr fact that one of his ancestors wrorked with 
beUaw^ tliat is to say, W33 a smith i or one s^wke of another 
as a *'weaver* son of a wxaver." There ]? no more vivid 
demonstration that the frescoes of Qu^jayr 'Atnrah bclotii^ to 
a foreign, tion-ArabciviUzadon—in spite of the fact that they 
arc executed for the palace of an unknown prince of the 
Umayyad period—than the fact tli-it these j)icturc$ show 
various eraftniiBn ;n work* According to one of the latest 
travelers to Yemen even ttiday the Jews of ^na'a' are the 
craftsmen of the region. 

Tile religion of pruuitivc Arab so<Mcty, which might have 
offered possibilities for artistic activities, contributed noth' 
ing, Tlte pajran Arabiatis of the Jhliiliyah worshiped near 
wells, trees and especially near Stones, the abodes of thegixls. 
There was liardly ever an actua] piece of sculpture used in 
connection with the divine worship, Tlie very* rtaines of such 
stone Jigures {durnyah^ tdr^ik, were foreign* The 

goddess al-Lnt was worshiped at a square piece of rock in 
al-Ta'if. The god al*Fals was connected with a red projec¬ 
tion nf sonirwliat human appearance in the middle of an 
otherwise black mountain, while the god ahjalsad had a 
body of a large white stone w ith a black one on top as his 
head, the human aspect of which was only visible if one 
cared to look with close attention. The Ka'bah was a very 
mot lest building In Mecca. When it burned down in the year 
605, the Meccatrs called in a Greek carpenter who was then 
on hoard a ship passing through Juddali. This foreigner re¬ 
built the shrine with the assistance of a Coptic craftsmiin. 

Tliis describes in brief the artistic heritage handed down 
to the Prophet. There is nothing in Muinammad's career 
which might have mitigated or impriived this picture, How 
strongly dependent he was on the material culture of his age 
h sliowti bv the fact that hk simple house in Medina was 
used as the place of worship by the Moslem congregiition 
throughout hi$ life, and cA'en in tike decades after his death. 
I'his very building is a clear prrKjf of how derisively the 
material conditions in his time Lnduem'ed the later periods. 
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All later mosques are derivative of this simple house with 
its shade-giving portico for the i}raj'er meetings on one side 
and its columned shelter on the opposite side of the large 
square courtj'ard. 

hilc Muhammad accepted the general attitude of his 
age toward arts and crafts more or less in wholesale fashictii, 
lie gave ir however a new, peculiar character which was of 
paramount importance tor the later development of the arts, 

Muhammad centered his divine revelation on the forth¬ 
coming Day of Judgment on which everyone was to be called 
upon to give evidence of his deeds, a day on which one was 
either punched by everlasting hellhre or rewarded by the 
pleasures of faradise. The judge at this terrible event was 
Allah, rile creator of everything in the unir-ersc, who was so 
all-powerfiiJ that no mher god could be thought to share 
divine honors. I'hc facts about the Dav of Judgment and 
the omnipotence of Clod were brought to the Prophet from 
a book preserved in heaven. The same content had, accord- 
mg to the concepts of Muhammad, been revraled Eo the 
prophets of the other great religions. Now it had come in an 
Arabic version to the Arab people through an .Arab prophet- 
Thrs new prophet was nor like Moses, who performed mir- 
acles before Pharaoh and who smote the rock to bring forth 
^ater. Nor was he like Jesus who raised Lazarus of Bethiinv 
from Kis grave after he had been there more than four davs 
who healed the sick, nr who fed the five tliousand with five 
loaves and two fishes. Muhammad disclaimed at all times 
having supematuRiJ powers at his disposal, or being a worker 
of miracles He wanted to be nothing hut an rirdinar>- human 
being who happened to hr clu>,sen as the messenge^ of Cod 
to promulgate the knowledge of the heavenly Book to his 
Anb CDfiipiiiriots. 

Tbe^ four bask concepts^the fear of the forthcoming 
Day of Judgment, die submission to the all-powerful Allaji 
the basic importance of the Koran os the Arabic manifesta¬ 
tion of the heavenly Book, and the human aspect of Mu¬ 
hammad—were of paramount importance, not only for the 
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development of Islam as a religion, but also of Islamic art. 

The idea of the Day of Judgment has always imb\j£d Is¬ 
lam with a humbling spirit. In view of the pending hour of 
reckoning, moral deeds seemed to be better than earthly 
goods with which to embenish life. Furthermore, the art¬ 
fully made objects of daily life were nothing but symbols of 
worldly splendor, or even of ostentatious luxury, which only 
too easily rovlid m.ike the owmer the victim of tile vices of 
haughtiness and vainglory. Islam as a religion was always 
adverse to luxury. There was no nse for jeweled, gold or 
silver vessels even w ithin the mosque, for the greater glory 
of God. There is no parallel to the sumptuous objects in the 
church treasuries of the Christian Middle Ages, which are 
just as representative of die age as the cathedrals. Such ac¬ 
cumulations of wealth as in the rreasimes of the Fat ini ids 
were an exception, and ample evidence for the ebbing morale 
of the gmdnally declining dynasty. The religion itself was 
satisfied with the humblest materials, such ns brass, ilay, 
plaster and brick. 

The result of this attitude is evident for instance in the 
use of such cheap material as stucco to decorate even the 
mi^rab^ the focal point of the mosfiue, when the u'ealth of 
the communitj’ could have provided the most costly material. 
Another .asfiect is that whole crafts had to he reoriented. As 
the hiidith states that “he who drinks from gold and silver 
vessels, drinks the tire of hell,'* no beakers of precious metal 
could be used at the court.% of the Moslem state, which orher- 
wisc would have liked to imitate tlic customs of the BTnr.'m- 
tincs or Sassnnians. Earthenw^arc was suddenly L-tlled to the 
fore to fulfiLI the needs of the highest ranks of Moslem so¬ 
ciety. 

Luxury is too human to he suppressed. And this was cer¬ 
tainly not possible in an immensely ivealthy society wJiich 
had taken over some of the most luxury-loving kingdoms of 
history, Some rulers did not hesimre to transgress the teli- 
ginus laws of iwciety, but others rather encouraged "luxury 
substitutes." As soon as the process of Islamization had 
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creare<I an ttitc^mtcd society and art. in the ninth Christian 
century, a mukr-belleve art can be fomul, one which used 
“iUseml’KKlied gold” in tltc form nt a ln>ter him to he uji- 
plied on pottery. Later on the inlaying of thin pieces of 
silver and gold on bronze or br;t.ss objects served tJic same 
purpose. Such substitutes were also clieajwr than gold. 

Another far-rraching eifect on the drveiopment of Islamic 
art was the human aspect of Muhattimad’s activities. As he 
disclaimed any miracles and any supcmatura-I power, there 
was no possibility for developing a sinctilied iconography of 
Muhamnuid paralleltng diat fif Christ in the Western rnorld. 
It one considers the rejnesentatifin of the life and especially 
the passion of Christ, of the 1 loly Family, and of the saints, 
within die iconographic repertory’ of the Roman Catholic or 
the Greek Orthodox Church, one re.'ilizes how the lack of 
representation of the founder of Islam dror c the Moslem 
artists in entirely different directions. If there arr figures 
within the Islamic world, they can only be of secular interest. 

The greatest effet't exercised by any (»f Muhammad's new 
religious concepts was, however, in connection with hb views 
on the nature of Allaii. For Mtihiimmad he is the alLpower- 
ful creator of every-tbing, who docs not admit any companion 
to whom he might delegate any of his powers. The direct 
development of this basic idea by tlie later theologians hat I 
far-rcat'hing effects on arts. The prophet himself had not 
taken any definite stand on the use of art objects, ns it was 
only a minor concern within .mciety—a fact w hirh wr have 
already discussed. His attitude toward art can only be 
learned from inference, and it is then mainly a part of hts 
anti-Jahiliyah poinr of vjewt he forbade the use of idols at 
the same time when he forbade the drinking of W’ine, the use 
of games of chance and divining arrows. 

There is no book on Islamic arr which does not t]uotr the 
famous h^dfth tcllmg us that the artist will be called upon 
on the Day of Judgment to breathe life into the fipwes which 
he created, and that lie will lie condemned to rtema] hell 
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if he is not able to accomplish this. Tliere is usually also a 
rcfertatcr to another of the kaJUhf in which it is said that 
the angels will not enter the house of a Moslem w'berc there 
arc iiTuiges. Roth traditions attack the arrogant and deceptive 
assumption of the artist that Jic is ahlc to imitate something 
which might have a Itkencis to the achievements of the real 
creator, Allah. As the artist achieves only a caricature of the 
true work of G<k 1 , he will be doomed on the final day of 
reckoning, and for the same reason the angels will not enter 
the house of a Moslem decorated with figures. 

llie result of this attitude was rlic severe degradamn of 
figure art, especially painting. We have such outspoken state¬ 
ments as “Those w'ho will be most severely punished on the 
Das" of Judgment are the murderer of the prophet, one who 
has been put to death by a prophet, one who leads men astray 
without knowledge, and a rrutker of im.^ges or pictures.” .\n- 
othrr grouping of file wicked ts given by 'Awn ibn*abi*Ju- 
hayfah: "'riip prophet forbade men to take the price of bloud 
or tile price of a dog, or the earnings of a prostitute, and he 
cursed the tattooing woman and the woman who had herself 
tattooed, the usurer, and the man who let usury be taken 
from him, and be cursed tlir painter," 

It U worth will le noting that this attitude toward figure 
painting was valid wlien (he sosaal condemnation of the 
arts and crafts, a heritage of the old Arab society, was over¬ 
come by an integratinp and democratizing social process m 
the second and third century of the Hljrab and thus repte- 
sents the “Islamic" |ioini of view, Crafts ceased to be the 
nearly exclusive occupation of slaves?; more ,and more crafts¬ 
men in the conquered country' of tlte cnlijihaic forswore the 
religion of their forefathers anti accepted Islam, w'Uile mem¬ 
bers of the Arab ruling class, especially in the cities, sank 
lower in the Moslem society. This changed social attitude 
is expressed in a line of the diwan of the pcxrt abu*al- 
'Atiihiyah, a coiitemjxicary of the calijth I larun al-Koshid: 
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“When a pious man fears Cod in the rif;ht way» 

It does not matter, even if he should be a isreaveT or 
Clipper,” 

Also, the armoreri; and blacksmiths, once so despised In 
Arabic sociery. could now claim the biblical kin^ David and 
Solomon a? their Illustrious forerunners. 

The condoned forms of figure art show how degraded pic¬ 
torial representations were. Carpets dared to show hgures be¬ 
cause one tread upon rhefn, while figvjted textiles used for 
cushion cover?, could pms because one sat on them, and the 
si'lssors cm tlimugii some of the pattern. In the dark entrance 
passage of a hoiuie and in bathhouses paintings were toler* 
ated, a.5 their very positron excluded any possibility of es¬ 
teem, tlie prerequisite for the worship of an idol. Especially 
the nudit} of the human b<idy in the bathhouses depreciated 
fhr iinport.inre of the murals and any claim of sanctity which 
the pictures might have haii Shadow figures were the only 
type of tigural representations one was allowed to see for 
didactic parposc-s, although the making of them was officially 
forbidden, 'fhe Spanish philosopher ibn-'Arabi siiw in them 
a vivid sj-mbol of the universe. The puppets are seen only 
through the screen in a shadowy way, not in real!tv; they 
thus resemble human beings who live in the same shadowy 
existence and they are ruled, as is mankind, by the mini pula* 
tion of one single force. This antagonistic attitude toward 
figure painting can Ijc discerned in two characteristic in¬ 
stances: negatively in the emptiness of the and posi¬ 

tively in the unlawfulness of attendance at a wedding ban- 
ipiet when pictures are piesjenT. It is mainly in connection 
with the wedding banquet that the Islamic law books, leg- 
ulating the whole life, speak of art. Thcte they discuss the 
conditions under which one should decline an invitation to 
a wedding banquet when under other circumstances it should 
he attended- These unlawful conditions exist, when men and 
women sit together, when intoixicatlng drinks are served, 
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when nnjsica^l entertainment is given, when gold or silver is 
used or when ptctures are present, 

Figures, or three-dimensional forms, liave to be trans¬ 
formed in a [jeculiar way in order to he acceptable to Mos¬ 
lem society. They must not show the "siic dircotions or live 
senses,” the prerequisite of living forms. Every representa¬ 
tion has to lx‘ changed from the living aspect to a purely 
mechanical one, ChatacteriEtic examples arc provided by the 
first well-devclofwdl Islaniic style of the tenth Christian cen- 
turj'. Ail figure forms are absolutely flat, and the parts look 
as tf lliev were cut out of thlo sheets of metal or cardboard 
and then fixed together. The elephants in the famous Saint- 
Josse textile in theX-ouvre give clear indication of that 
j). Most figures in this style have a definite “jumping-jack" 
ap^teatance. One could easily visualise them as made of fiat 
pieces and moved bj' the manipulation of a string. This me¬ 
chanical appearance Is preserved throughout the Islamic pe¬ 
riod by the usual severe juxtaposition of strongly contrast¬ 
ing. unnatural colors. 

In the earlier periods of Islam before this flat style was in¬ 
vented, and in the periods after the tenth century when the 
artist reverted again to the three-dimensional form, another 
method was used to counteract it. In this instance, the mas¬ 
sive solidity of an ordinary or 'zoomorphic vessel wns over¬ 
come by decorating it in a fashion which was contrary to 
the idea of the vessel. This phenomenon is best visible in the 
seventh or eighth century hronae hawk tn the Berlin .Must- 
um (F/V, j), or in the famous bronze griffin in the Campo 
Santo of Pisa {Fig. i). In both ituttances we have an en¬ 
graved tiesign which has nothing whatsoever to do with the 
animal itself. The Berlin piece shows on its breast floral 
Stems and circles, into which are inserted smaller animaU 
such as birds or hares {Fig .,/), w-bilc tlic Pisa monster shows 
engravings of small animals, Arabic inscriptions and all-over 
patterns, In these two cases tile decorations are not very 
conspicuiHi!^ and are only of sccondiiry nature; still they 
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di^manstratp thai tlir creature—wlwtlicr if was an aqua* 
rtiatiale, an mcense burner or part of a biise for an enormous 
fountain—cannot be counted as among the living. In the 
case of the Bobrinski bucket J) the very heavy mass 
of the vessel is entirely overcame bj’ five registers of inlaid 
figures which not only Have no direct connection with tlir 
vessel, but are so varied, bright and lively that they attract 
imrneiliate attention and distract the onlooker from noticing 
tiic shape itself. An even more outspoken way of di^lving 
form as such was the use of luster painting on vessels, Tlic 
unreal glittering and sheen of the metal surface leads neces* 
sarily to the dissolution of the solid body in a piece like the 
large jar with tile |.iattern in the possession of Doctor Hirscli 
(Fig, 6 ), 

All of the objects just cited negate ttieir forms by means 
of the surface decomiions. But these surface decorations arc 
In themselves renderirtl in Islamic fashion, that is to say, the 
figures belie their three dimensionality. And again, the dec¬ 
orative medium is in die case of the luster jar "disembodied 
gold" and in. that of the bucket with its thin inlays "di-sem- 
bodied silver imd copper." 

If one would dare to generalize, one might say: in its 
visible aspect Islamic art usually consists of a humble base; 
this is often covered with some sparkling or evanescent sur¬ 
face decoration which purports to be of precious uiaterbl 
and presents forms divested of c 4 >ri>orea 1 substance, A tliln 
layer of bright tilework or of faicnee mosaic over a brick 
building, a luster him enveloping a gLi/ed earthenware ves¬ 
sel, a network of enamels on a ghr^s lamp, thin pieces of 
silver and wires of gold inlaid on a brass ewer, lustrous 
wool or silk pdc knotted in a cotton base fabric—all these 
with abstract or unuaiumlisttc rwo-dbnensional designs are 
characteristic creations of Islamic artists. 

The camoiifliige of forms can be parallcletl by features 
discernible in Ulamic onuimrnt. \Vr have here the same sen* 
sation of contradiction and unreality. It manifests itself hrst 
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iti three miexpeclcU mnsformations of one form into an¬ 
other: 0 of anunal fonns into flowersj 2) of animals into 
arabestiues* and 3 ) of round geometric lines into straight 
ones, or vice versa. The griffin pottery plate in the Louvre 
Museum {Fii/. 7 ) not only show •, an absolutely flat animal 
painted in luster, but this animal is furthermore partly 
turned into floral forms, as demonstrated by the arabesque 
tail and the floral spray which ^icems to be a continuation of 
its beak. Even more characteristic b tlie famous eagle plate 
(uuiui by I’rofessor lierzfeld in SamaTra (Ft^ S). Here the 
iinitital is not onlv’ absolutely abstract and painted in lusteTi 
but partly converted into floral torms and set against the 
background in which the designs submerge, In this instance 
the main design is so formalized that, wficti turned upside 
littwn, it iias defirtitely the appearance of a stylized, large, 
dentated leaf. This particular piece retails the often-cited 
tradition in which a Persian painter, who formerly had not 
lived under such prohibition, asks ihn-‘Abbas (d. A.a. 68) 
whether he would have to stop painting animals: how- could 
he then make his living‘f The pious traditionist answered that 
he could go on painrmganimals, but he would have to cut off 
their heads and give the ligutes the look of flowers, The 
Fatiitiid wtKxl panel from the Musee Anibc in Cairn (Fiff.Q) 
shows two horse protomas turned into arabesques. There are 
thousands of examples in w'hich very ingenious geometric 
patterns are created by suddenly converting straight lines 
int<i round onc.s 

There Is a definite unwillingness to create just one main 
pattern wlitch is of individual, self-contained character ami 
which is sliown as the only dcsi^ on the object. Instead we 
have an evasion of this closed form by making tlie pattern 
indcfitiire. This leads to otic of the most characterietic Is¬ 
lamic decorations; innumerable examples of endless ara- 
hfsc^ue patterns (Fiff. /o) and geometric configurations 
(FifT, Into this category also belong the Saljuq animals 
running behind each other on .a floral background t/'/<?• 
designs which have no beginning or end. Another group of 
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thancteriitit; eJtamples are provided by the medallion pat¬ 
tern In book bindings and carpets (fr?* Jj)' quarter 
medallions in the four corners more or less imitate the center 
medallion* indjcatinp that the pattern could continue in all 
directions, if it l»aJ not been incidentally cut away by the 
framing border. 

One of the results of the investigations of Islamic art so 
far has been the discovery that artists tried to introduce a cer¬ 
tain amount of unreality to dispose of the living aspects of 
figure paintings or of three-dimensional forms. Tlie use of 
luster was of especial significance in this respect. But there 
were otlier ways to increase the sense of unreality and im¬ 
permanence. As Professor Massignon has shown, this partic¬ 
ular feature is of great importance, since the evanescence of 
art U necessary in view of the pemiaticncy of God* It is in¬ 
deed tJirough the traiu-itory quality of every^thing that the 
stability of the deity is proven. The koranic story which tells 
of Abraham's finding of God after he had seen that the stars, 
the moon and the sun were only passing phenomena (Surah 
VI, 75-78) is only the first demonstratian of the permanent 
quality of Allah. It goes on in Islamic theology and also in 
art. A vivid ejEampic is the mausoleum in which the jireat 
cfimiUcror Tamerlane is buried, and which has as its main 
decomtion a large K.ufic inscription stating *'U~U 3 h nl- 
Ifaqa " (Permanence is Allah’s). 

Under this aspect the use of materials such as plaster, 
brick, clay, wool, etc,, is not only an indication of certitn 
ascetic qualities a.^ was {lointed out above, but also an indica¬ 
tion of the consciousness tlmt everything in this world, and 
certainly the artistic creations by the human hand* arc of 
transitory' character. 

The denial of causal inrerrclationsIn natural events seems 
to have hud its effect not only in Moslem theology, hut also 
in Islamic art. Instead of laws of nature we have only a cus¬ 
tomary course of things achieved by "the creation of a series 
of universes or actions with a certain regularity from time- 
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atom to time-atom,'' but still with arbitrary' sequence. Ever 
so otten we lind the deettration on objects split up in a 
itiativ sinf^le units which arc appUrd in on arbitrary fashion 
and could be just as well reversed or exchanged- There is no 
connection between the units and even if the split-up com¬ 
positions reproduces a scene, like tlie apotheosis of a king 
in a sixteenth century tapestrj' (jF/i?* each single section 
leads a life of its own. The lustiT painted jar of Dr. Hirsch 
(Ftg. 6 ) or the famous Mosul ewer from the collcctwn of 
the Duke of Blacas in the British Museum {Fiff. /Jf, are 
characteristic examples, in which the single units have no 
ditref connections. This atomistic tendency can he paralleled 
in literature. For instance, in the of al-idariri we 

have the same sequence of disconnected scenes ^which in this 
I»articular work haj>per to be fifty, but could have been ^- 
other number—whereas the single muqamah has no definite 
place witliin the whole book. Only ilie leading characters 
of abu-Zavd and al-Harith ibn-Hammam are the connecting 
links within the whole, just as is die representation of the 
king (or of a member of his familyJ the connecting Link 
within tile pictorial representation on tlie Blacas ewer. 

Tlie analysis of the various features of Islamic art has so 
far shown the means by which a severe handicap was ovet- 
eomc in various ingenious ways. All forms were created in 
spite of initial interdictions. There remains the question of 
W’hether there is a manifestation of art which was not born 
out of a prohibition. Flic answer to [his leads us to the one 
form which lias positive quaJities, and can therefore l>c tmly 
called an Islamic art : tlie various styles of Arabic writing. 
This art form is derived from the unique position of the 
Koran which, as we have seen, is the Arabic version of the 
heavenly Book. Tt is the instrument of divine revelation to 
the Arabs, and its style is believed to be inimitable. According 
to the later dt^ma, the Koran was thought to be immanent 
in Cod and, therefore, uncreated and eternal. The use of 
passages, long or short, from this Book, within the mosque 
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or in a secular building, on large or small private or official 
objects, occupies the place whidi is taken by the pictorial 
cycles of the Old and New Testament, and especially of the 
life of Christ in the Christian world. The abstractness of this 
ty|>e of decoration in contrast to the pictorial representations 
in the West sho'ws the rigid monotheism of Islam. 

The special position of Arabic writing as an Islamic form 
of decoration is shown in the highest and lowest ty-pes of 
monuments, In the latter we have Axabic writing even ’when 
the humble craftsman was illiterate; he uses only a few let¬ 
ters which make a pleasant decorative combination, .ind ap¬ 
plies them again and again (Ftg. i 6 ). On the od»CT hand, 
in a Saljuq mo»]ue or madrasa it U the large kind of Kuhe 
writing which runs in unobstructed sequence along the four 
inside 'W'alls jusr below the %one of transition that keeps the 
manifold architectural and decorative forms of the upper and 
lower part of the dome chamber together {Fiff, /j). The 
same function ’was served by similar bands of wTiting in 
monuments of the Kntimld period, for instance, on the fa<;ade 
of the al-Aqraar Mosque in Cairo {Fiff, iS ); here, too, the 
inscription is the link between all the varied niche fomvs into 
w-hicli the outside walls are divided. Like a magic belt the 
inscription bands in both types of buildings give unity and 
stability’ to the w-hole. 

It is clear that Amhic writing is the approjiriate decoration 
for it If this part of the mosque is executed in luster 

riles, the inscriptions are given in dark blue relief which, in 
liontrast to the luster design of die background, never changes 
its virihk aspect. As the word of Allah it has to have a per¬ 
manent apftranince. As such, it is also protected against too 
much artistic interference beyond the allowed forms of dural, 
geometric or arabesque tetininatiomi. /Amorphic or an thro- 
{Munorphic letter^ customary' in the West since .Merovingian 
time? are found only in very rare eases, and then on some sec¬ 
ular metal objects. There is even, characteristically er*>iigh, 
a theory according to which we should interpret human forms 
as imitations of Arabic writing. Mu^iammad al-TihamT ex- 
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presses m bis Hidayat oiMuf^ibbln the idea that man is 
created after the likeness of the name of Muhammad, wnt- 
icn in Kufic: “The prophet said: God created Adam and his 
descendants after the letters of my name. The head cor- 
rcsiwnds to the jmJw, the outstretched hands to the Kt 
belly to the second wrira, and the feet to the dal. 

WitJiin the tremenduus expanse of the Islamic world, it 
was* of course, natural that certain regions of very individual 
character should develop a st>'lc of their own, especially 
after the caliphate had broken down into single units. In the 
well-integrated and mature Persia of the thirteenth to the 
sixteenth erntuTics, we notice a kind of romantic and mystic 
escapism which found its expressions in many 
most obvious art the illustratjons to the poems of Nizami 
of the Timurid period. The most beautiful prmces and prin¬ 
cesses are placed in enchanting landscapes in many noble 
attitudes. They live in a kind of magic world which U usually 
separated from us by a brook in the foreground and by a 
range of hiiU towards the back, from which only a few happy 
|>eopie are allowed to look onto the scene. Another form of 
creating a nimantic escape world is the large carpet, which 
seems til have as its main theme of decoration a Paradise 
complete with attentive houris amongst verdant shrubbery: 
ur formal flower gardens within a rocky, arid ianiiscape. 

These creations are quite different from those of F.gypt. 
It is in the Ayyubid and Mamluk periods that we find the 
full integration of the arts and crafts, whiicb represent tiiere 
not fio much the spiritual, but rather the political aspect of 
the Islamic life. Colorful sjTniKils of the feudal smte show 
the self-glorification uf the emirs who have risen from the 
lower ranks* Tlie main monuments are the madmsas, a large 
irnfMirtant section of which is the mausoleum of the sultan 
erected during his lifetime. Here we rind rather hard, solid 
material like marble for the decon^ion, instead of the prefer¬ 
ence for plaster in the more mystically inclined Persia. Pot¬ 
tery is neglected for inlaid bronzes. If ceramics are used. 
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they are executed in the graffito tethmi^ue In imitation of 
incised metal work. Instead of the flowery and graceful style 
of Iran, we have a rigid, geometric or palaeogmphic type tif 
decoration which fitted better into the hienilically organized 
state. 

These special national features present, however, only 
variations of the general Islamic aspect, Wiiatever these 
slight modifications in the various countries may liave been, 
the general scheme has not been touched. Even closer con¬ 
tacts with Europe at first iiardjy interfered with the "Is¬ 
lamic" appearance of tliis art as a whole. But when some 
basic factors were changed—for instance, when die Koran 
was translated and exclusively published in the vernacular 
without reference to its Arabic, tliat is to say divine, proto- 
tyi>e, or when naturallstically rendered or photogRiphlike 
pictures were introduced on carpets, penboxes and on other 
places—only then the umbilical cord, so to speak, seemed to 
have been cut. Then a real transformation took place, radical 
and fateful. 
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